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MICILVEL  .V>TtKI.O.‘ 

The  work  boToro  us.  which  has  given  to  us  the  intention  to 
review  some  of  the  chief  features  in  the  s^'uius  and  work  of 
the  third  gn'at  Italiau,  is  every  way  worthy  ot*  its  subjtvt.  It 
supplies  a  want  we  have  loii^  felt  tor  sueh  a  life,  and  it  is  in 
itself  written  with  eonsiderable  fervour  and  ehHpiemv,  with  a 
delightful  interest, sustained  fi\nu  theeinuiueneenient  to  theehv^\ 
It  is  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  art,  fnmi  the  [vn 
and  matured  judgment  of  a  very  able  and  symjKithetic  critic,  and 
while  it  mav  scarce  the  less  bt'  calhxl  a  historv  of  Michael  Aniji'lo 
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and  his  times,  yet  no  ivader  will  desin.'  the  work  to  Iv  smaller 
than  it  is;  for  the  great  artist,  and  grk'at’iK>ntitf,  who  apjH'ar  in 
episode,  are  so  closely  relateil  to  the  development  of  art  in  the 
a^\  and  bring  out  so  much  moiv  distinctly  the  chief  characte¬ 
ristics  of  the  great  central  man,  that  no  more  has  Inxm  at  tempt  ihI 
or  done  than  the  prv^jK'r  province  of  the  judicious  biognipher 
seemed  to  render  nec*ess;try.  In  our  own  country,  the  name  of 
Michael  Angelo  is  not  so  often  on  ineirs  lips  as  the  names  of 
Dante  and  Raphael,  but  this  is  only  Kvause  he  employinl  his 
genius  on  those  >vorks  of  wonderful  pri>jH>rtion  and  majesty 
which  must  be  visited,  in  ortler  that  they  may  Ih'  known. 
Dante  will  come  to  us  at  any  moment,  and  overawe  our  spirits 
^ith  his  shajK's  and  w*onls  of  terror  ;  nor  is  it  very  dithcult  to 
obtain  a  know'letlge  of  some  of  Kaphaers  most  channing  forms, 
wlours,  and  inimitable  lines;  but  he  who  has  not  sivn  the 
bistine  Chapel,  evidently  has  not  known  Michael  A ngido ;  he 
who  has  not  seen  what  he  himself  sjH>ke  of  as  the  “  RanthtH^n 
“  hung  in  the  air  ** — St.  IVter’s,  at  Rome — has  iu>t  known 
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Michael  Angelo;  and  he  who  has  not  seen  those  vast  marvels 
in  stone,  the  Moses,  the  Dawn,  and  the  Night,  has  not  known 
^Michael  Angelo.  We  suppose  criticism  in  general  places  him 
next  to  Raphael.  We  never  could  understand  why  the  spirit  of 
the  mighty  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  was  in  close  relation¬ 
ship  to  his  whom  he  loved  so  much — Dante.  It  was  a  soul  ca¬ 
pable  only  of  sublime  attempts  and  exploits ;  it  moved  with 
familiarity  and  ease  among  terrors,  and  majesties,  and  daring 
conceptions,  which  would  make  even  lofty  genius  dizzy.  That 
was  a  noble  tribute  pronounced  to  his  memory  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  his  last  discourse  before  the  Royal  Academy,  when 
he  said  “  1  feel  a  self-congratulation  in  knowing  myself  capable 
“  of  such  sensations  as  he  intended  to  excite.  I  reflect,  not 
“  without  vanity,  that  these  discourses  bear  testimony  of  my 
“  admiration  of  that  trulv  divine  man,  and  I  should  desire  that 
“  the  best  words  which  1  should  pronounce  in  this  Academy, 
“  and  from  this  place,  might  be  the  name  of  JMichael  Angelo.” 
These  were  8ir  Joshua’s  last  words,  and  they  were  simply 
worthy  of  the  six'aker  and  his  subject.  There  are  moot  matters 
of  discussion  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  this  great  Italian 
ujx)n  the  history  of  art.  Tliat  he  changed  the  aspect  of  it,  is 
undoubted,  lie  influeneed,  and  healthfully  infiuen(‘ed,  the  mind 
of  his  great  rival,  Raphael.  That  he  was  ecpial  in  his  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fender  and  gentle  as  of  the  terrible  and  the  strong, 
can  never  be  asserted ;  only,  w'e  suppose,  in  two  or  three  rare 
instances  have  the  women  he  has  portrayed  possessed  a  femi¬ 
nine  tenderness ;  he  gave  to  them  an  animal,  yet  goddesslike 
grandeur,  and  it  neetled,  perha])s,  that  strange  passion  which 
blazed  through  his  old  heart  for  Vittoria  Colonna,  that  romance 
which,  like  that  of  Dante  and  Beatrice,  and  Retrarch  andLaura, 
invests  his  name  with  speculation  and  poetry,  to  reveal  to  his  stem 
and  lonely  nature  the  undreamed  of- probabilities  and  instructions 
from  congenial  and  sympathising  womanhood.  Unlike  so  many 
who  have  followi^d  art,  his  life  is  itself  statuescjue  and  perfect, 
undesecratixl  by  meanness  or  sensuality — a  glorious  wdiole.  AV  e 
8up}H>sc  no  other  name  could  be  mentioned  as  so  perfect  a  cos¬ 
mos  of  art.  lie  was  great  in  every  department  in  wdiich  the 
artist  can  excel,  lie  (juite  contradicts  the  impression  that  ver- 
Siitility  must  be  inferiority,  for,  excepting  in  poetry,  w'hilc  he  is 
great  here,  we  see  not  how’  ho  could  have  been  greater  in 
either  of  the  arts  he  especially  espoused.  Of  some  of  his 
]H»wers  he  must  have  been  very  greatly  unconscious. 
Wonderful  paintings  of  the  Sistinc  Chapel  w'cre  works  to  which 
he  was  compelled  by  Rope  Julius  II.  against  his  ow  n  persuasions 
and  entreaties,  and  these  the  impatient  Rope  w  ould  not  allow  to 
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be  completed  as  the  painter  designed,  so  desirous  was  he  that 
the  scatfolding  should  be  removed,  that  tliey  might  bo  exliibited 
to  the  people.  He  was  an  intense  student,  and  the  extremes  ot* 
his  life  unite  themselves  sublimely  together,  wlien  we  find  liim 
as  a  boy  in  the  tish-market,  studying  the  form  and  colour  of  tlie 
fins  and  the  eyes  of  the  fish,  and  as  an  old  man  walking  in  the 
Colisseum,  solitary  amidst  the  ruins,  where  the  Cardinal  h\ir- 
nese  met  him  and  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  him  alone,  he 
said,  **  I  go  yet  to  school  that  I  may  continue  to  learn.’’  He 
was  probably  nearly  ninety  when  he  sketched  that  one  of  Ids 
last  drawings,  found  in  his  portfolio,  of  an  old  man  with  a  long 
beard,  in  a  gocart  and  an  hour-glass  before  him,  with  the  motto, 
ancom  iniparu — 1  still  learn.  It  is  in  truth  a  life  sublimely  edifying 
totlio  extent  to  which  few  lives  are  so.  lie  was  the  Dante  and 
Milton  of  his  art,  as  llaphael  probably  was  the  Shakes] u'a re. 
Earnest,  sublime,  and  truth-loving,  to  read  his  life  is  to  be  drawn 
assuredly  beneath  the  influence  of  great  powers  and  im})ressions. 
Wc  are  therefore  heartily  glad  that  English  readers  liave  now, 
through  the  admirable  pages  of  Herman  Grimm,  a  better  o])por- 
tunity  than  they  had  before  of  studying  it. 

Let  us  notice  a  few  points  and  epochs  in  the  career  of  this 
stupendous  man.  He  was  born  near  Florence,  in  the  year 
147() ;  it  was  the  great  age  of  Flonaitiiie  history — in  politics, 
religion,  and  art.  J'lorence  was,  as  was  natural,  the  city  ot‘ 
merchandise;  the  ]\ledicis,  who  were  its  masters,  were,  or  liad 
been,  merchants.  The  brothers  of  Michael  were  inteiuh'd  to  be 
merchants,  and,  with  this  design,  ])robably  he  was  sent  to  the 
grammar  school  of  Francesco  d’Urbino;  but  the  impression 
was  that  lie  idled  his  time  away  in  drawing,  and  in  frequenting 
the  studios  and  easels  of  painters.  He  seems  to  liave  been 
treated  by  his  father  and  uncles  with  considerable  harshness ; 
they  were  men  who  knew  the  difference  between  trading  and 
painting;  but  genius  would  not  be  warped;  and  so  in  I  bSS,  he 
was  articlefl  to  study  as  a  painter  beneath  the  masters  Domenico 
and  David  Grillandaji.  One  of  his  first  drawings  drew  from 
one  of  his  masters  the  exclamation,  “  He  understands  more 
than  I  do  myself!”  Dut  this  seems  only  to  have  produced  envy 
oven  in  the  minds  of  his  masters.  Then  we  find  that  as  he 
had  neglected  the  grammar  school  for  drawings  and  paintings, 
^  a  sight  he  had  of  the  statues  in  the  gardens  ol  San  Marco 
inspired  him,  for  their  sakes,  to  slight  the  atelier  of  his  masters  ; 
but  even  at  this  very  early  ago  some  pieces  ol  his  workmanship 
caught  the  omniscient  eye  of  the  great  Lormizo  clo 
-ledici,  and  this  circumstance  gave  that  happy  inecd  ol  in- 
huence  which  even  greatest  minds  seem  to  need  in  order  that 
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they  may  be  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to  their  develop¬ 
ment  and  fame. 

We  have  already  «uid  it  was  the  ^roat  ap^e  of  Florence. 
Michael  Angelo,  as  a  youth  and  young  man,  heard  Savonarola 
preach  those  searching,  rousing  sermons  which  stirred  the  city 
to  its  foundation,  and  anticipated  the  thunders  of  liuther.  He 
was  twenty- three  years  of  age,  when,  on  the  23rd  ^lay,  1498, 
the  great  preacher  and  monk  was  brought  out  into  the  square, 
hung  and  burned,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the  Arno  from  the 
old  bridge.  It  is  a  joy  to  us  to  see  in  Michael  Angelo  one  of 
Savonarola’s  adherents.  We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  he 
abandoned  himself  to  the  feelings  of  the  Reformer ;  his  was  a 
religious  nature,  serious  and  stern  as  that  of  Savonarola  him¬ 
self  ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  the  death  of  his 
piitron  Lorenzo  de  ^ledici,  and  to  the  stormful  state  of  the 
|H)litics  of  the  city  that  he  left  Florence  and  entered  Rome, 
which  was  to  be,  for  the  greater  number  of  the  years  of  liis  life, 
his  resting-place,  and  the  scene  of  his  most  magniticent  labours. 
W  e  soon  tind  him  engaged  in  works  which  were  to  abide  as  the 
marks  and  tests  of  his  genius.  We  notice  especially  his  Ma¬ 
donna  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  upon  as  wonderful,  that  at  a 
pt'riod  when  the  breaking  up  of  all  political,  and  moral,  external 
and  religious  things  was  to  be  expected,  in  Rome,  the  centre  of 
all  corruption,  Michael  Angelo  could  have  produced,  at  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  a  work  which,  for  purity  and  boiuity,  critics 
the  most  eminent  placed  among  the  masterpieces  of  Italy — a 
piece  which,  siiys  Condivi,  ‘‘makes  its  artist  the  lirst  master  in 
“  Italy,  and  even  places  him  above  the  ancient  masters.” 
Artists,  indeed,  raised  grave  questions — questions  which  do  not 
oc'ciir  to  us  now,  but  which  were  the  very  hinges  of  critical 
acumen  and  observation  then.  Mary,  for  instance,  was  con- 
sidennl  too  young  in  relation  to  her  son,  and  Condivi  applitMl  to 
Michael  Angelo  himself  for  his  reasons  for  such  an  apparent  in¬ 
consistency.  We  think  the  feeling,  and  thought,  and  presci¬ 
ence  ot  the  artist  shine  out  very  distinctly  in  his  reply — 

“  Do  you  iu4  know,”  Ijo  answored  me  (says  Condivi),  “that  chaste 
women  remain  freslier  than  those  who  are  not  so?  How  much  more 
then  a  virefin  wl»o  lias  never  been  led  astray  hy  the  slightest  sinful  de¬ 
sire  \  Hut  yet  more,  if  such  youthful  bloom  is  thus  natunillv  retained 
in  her.  we  must  believe  that  the  tlivine  power  came  also  to  her  aid, 
that  (he  maidenliness  and  imperishable  purity  of  the  mother  ofthtd 
might  upjK'ar  tt>  all  the  world.  Not  so  neeessarv  was  this  in  the  8on ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  t<»  be  shown  how  In*  in  truth  assumed  the  human 
fonn  and  was  exposed  to  all  that  can  befall  a  mortal  man,  sin  only 
exct'pUd.  Thus  it  was  not  necessary  here  to  place  his  divinity  before 
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his  bumaiiitj,  but  to  roproscMit  him  at  the  age  >vliieh,  aeeonliiig  to  the 
course  of  time,  he  had  reached.  It  must  not  therefore  appear  amazing 
to  }'oii  if  I  have  represented  the  most  lioly  Virgin  and  muther  of  (iod 
much  younger  in  comj)aris()n  witli  lier  Son,  than  regard  to  tlie  ordinary 
maturing  of  man  might  liave  reipiired,  and  that  I  left  the  Son  at 
his  natural  age.” 

Michael  Angelo  sought  work  from  Pope  Julius  II.  Ho 
desired  employment  in  his  own  favourite  department  of  sculp¬ 
ture.  It  was  an.  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  art  in 
Rome.  Raphael  was  there  ;  Raphael  also  was  the  tiivouritc  of 
the  Pope.  St.  Peter’s  was  building — not  the  St.  Peter’s  as  wo 
know  it — that,  as  our  readers  know,  was  thedroam’and  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  Angelo  half  a  centurv  after.  The  Rasilica  of  St. 
Peter  was  a  church — a  vast  work  belonging  to  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christendom  :  it  had  been  enlarged  ;  it  ])ossessed  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  art  treasures ;  with  tlie  Vatican  it  foriiied  a  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  fortress ;  in  it  the  emperors  were  crowiu'd,  and  gnnit 
anathemas  pronounced  or  revoked ;  it  had  wreaths  of  out¬ 
buildings  round  it,  and  cloisters  and  chapels,  vast  i-ows  of  an¬ 
tique  pillars,  and  entrances  adorned  with  irescoes.  It  had 
been  the  ambition  of  many  popes  to  rebuild  it,  or  to  give  to  the 
whole  some  grand  consistent  unity  ;  for  this  great  place  had 
been  devised,  sketched,  and  submitted  to  the  J’ope  Julius  II., 
whose  ambition  w^as  equal  to  any  breadth  of  proposal.  When 
Michael  Angelo  arrived  in  Rome,  Braniante  had  presen t('d 
plans,  of  which,  in  his  old  age,  Angelo  sj)oke  as  eminently  p(‘r- 
fcct.  He  had,  however,  be('n  pr('(*(‘de(l  by  San  (Jallo,  whose 
plans,  although  at  first  receiving  the  warm  commendation 
of  Julius  had  been  superseded,  but  San  Gallo  had  brought 
Michael  Angelo  to  Rome;  what  more  natural  than  tluit 
Braniante  should  attempt  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  At  the  same  time 
Raphael  was  employed  in  other  departments  of  the  building ; 
and  here  seems  to  be  a  simple  solution  of  that  partisanship  and 
favouritism  for  tw^o  eminent  men,  in  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  involve  the  chiefs.  Who  shall  adjust  the  rival  claims  of 
Angelo  and  Raphael  ?  Daring  the  same  hours  they  were  at  w’ork 
in  different  departments  of  tlie  great  ecclesiastical  palace,  they 
must  frequently  have  met  each  other,  although  of  such  meetings 
we  have  no  records  ;  but  wdio  can  adjust  the  differences  of 
genius?  Goethe  is  not  Schiller,  Milton  is  not  Shakes|H*ar<‘, 
Ariosto  is  not  Dante;  there  is  something  in  each  that  is  highest, 
not  to  be  met  with  in  the  other.  It  is  so  witli  these  t>vo  great 
pasters  ;  we  will  not  call  them  rivals — of  that  they  were  of  course 
tncapable,  because  they  were  masters ;  but  the  agitations  to 
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which  wo  have  referred  will  suggest  the  reason  why  our 
artist,  who  expected  to  work  as  a  sculptor,  found  himself,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  coerced  into  the  painting  of  the  Sistine 
( ’hapel.  The  work  was  not  to  his  mind  ;  he  told  the  I^opc  he 
had  never  done  anything  in  colours.  The  Pope  more  perti¬ 
naciously  insisted  that  he  should  paint  the  vault  of  the  Sistine 
(’hapel,  so-called,  because  built  by  Sistine  in  1473.  If  there 
were  a  covert  design  to  pit  his  powers  against  those  of  Paphaol, 
14)011  a  ground  not  espi'cially  his  own, ‘his  genius  well  abides  tlie 
test.  It  has  been  well  said  that  ^lichael  Angelo  painting  this 
celebrated  ceiling,  enlarges  our  conception  of  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  known  powers  of  man.  Not  the  battles 
of  great  generals,  nor  winter  campaigns,  nor  midnight 
marches  furnish  more  striking  illlustrations  of  endurance.  In 
twenty  months  the  work  was  accomplished — the  admiration  of 
all  succeeding  artists  and  ages,  whether  regarded  for  its  grandeur 
of  imagination  or  happiness  of  execution.  Pefore  he  could 
paint,  a  scaftblding  had  to  be  erected,  but  for  this  he  had  to 
contrive  a  design,  which  exhibited  his  skill  in  minute  me¬ 
chanical  contrivances,  lie  wrought  himself  in  his  work  to  a 
marvellous  pitch  of  endurance,  abstemiousness,  and  sell-denial ; 
a  little  bread  and  wine  was  nearly  all  his  nourishment,  he  often 
slept  in  his  clothes  because  too  weary  to  undress,  or  he  rose  in 
the  night  and  hurried  away  at  any  hour  to  his  toil. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkably  noteworthy  in  the  life  of  ^lichael 
Angelo,  than  his  indomitable  power  and  might  of  work  ;  and  he 
a])prcciated  work — industry — and  hence  in  a  criticism  upon 
Ivaphael,  after  his  death,  he  gave  him  also  the  palm  because  of 
his  industry.  We  have  seen  how  often  he  rose  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  if  he  could  not  sleep,  and  work ;  w  e  believe  it  was 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life — that  he  might  not  be  hindered  while 
painting — he  covered  his  head  wdth  a  frail  pasteboard  helmet, 
on  the  top  of  w'hich  he. placed  a  tallow^  candle,  wdiich  would  not 
drop  like  wax,  to  light  him  when  at  his  W’ork,  and  which  was 
not  in  his  way.  l^f  course,  the  vault  could  only  be  painted  by 
his  lying  on  his  back  ;  and  after  the  w’ork  was  accomplished, 
for  many  months  he  could  only  read  or  sec  the  thing  he  ex¬ 
amined  distinctly  by  holding  his  head  back,  and  the  book  or 
object  over  rather  than  before  his  eyes.  Then  he  had  a  trouble¬ 
some  old  ro]>e  to  deal  w'ith,  who  w^as  constantly  coming  to  him 
on  the  scatfolding,  ascending  the  ladder  so  that  the  painter  had 
to  hold  out  his  liand  for  the  last  step — an  in4)atient  and  irri¬ 
table  old  Tope,  perpetually  asking  him  when  he  w'ould  come  to 
an  end,  insisting  on  the  removal  of  the  scaffolding  at  any  rate 
from  one  part.  The  last  touches  w’erc  still  w'anting,  the  gold 
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for  the  diflferent  lights  and  ornaments  had  yet  to  ho  laid  on, 
when  the  harsh  old  despot  thundered,  ‘‘  You  seem  desirous  that 
“I  should  have  you  thrown  down  from  this  scaffolding  !  ’"  It 
was  a  dangerous  hint ;  the  Pope  was  not  nice  in  liis  moral 
notions  when  likely  to  be  thwarted ;  the  painter  knew  liis  man, 
and  suspended  his  work;  the  beams  were  roniovcd.  In  the 
midst  of  the  dust  and  confusion  which  filled  the  chapel,  the 
Pope  pressed  forward  admiring  the  work,  and  on  All  Saints’ 
Day,  b'iOO,  Home  crowded  in  to  gaze  upon  the  wonder  of  art 
which  had  risen  like  magic. 

The  limitations  of  our  pages  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
attempt  either  ourselves  to  characterize,  or,  what  would  be  better, 
quote  our  author’s  very  eloquent  characterizations  of  the  groups 
in  the  Sistinc  Chapel.  One  distinctiveness,  however,  we  may 
mention,  for  it  vividly  presents  the  whole  works  of  ^lichael 
Angelo,  and  indicates  that  in  which  he  was  the  creator  of  a  new 
school  and  study  of  beauty  ;  it  was  the  movement  of  ideas. 
Every  line,  attitude,  and  aspect  of  these  great  frescoes  would 
seem  to  be  full  of  ideas.  That  siddime  representation  of  (iod 
the  Father  brooding  over  the  waters  and  dividing  the  light 
from  the  darkness,  or  that  in  which  he,  the  Supreme,  is  calmly 
hovering;  in  the  first  lie  seems  to  be  caught  in  an  immense 
storm,  and  is  so  borne  through  inlinite  space,  while  he  is  yet 
compelling  and  controlling,  the  white  beard  of  the  Ancient  of* 
Days  waving,  his  arms  commandingly  outstretched,  the  worlds 
darting  forth  round  him  as  he  moves,  like  sparks  from  1dm  the 
Living. 

He  was  able,  in  all  these  pictures,  to  convey  thoughts  which 
were  even  themselves  like  that  touch  which  God  gave  to  Adam 
when  he  made  him  a  living  soul.  The  creation  of  man,  the 
creation  of  Eve,  and  Abel,  and  Cain,  and  Noah,  were  all  por- 
traved  in  this  grand  manner.  Ilis  critic  says  of  him  that  it  was 
as  if  by  his  imagination  he  had  seen  the  birth  of  the  giant  ge¬ 
neration  of  the  Titans.  Not  less  marvellous,  piThaps  ev('n  more 
so,  were  the  figures  of  the  sibyls  and  prophets,  occupying  the 
side  walls  between  the  windows,  twelve  compartments,  in  which 
ho  painted  twelve  immense  figures,  touching  wnth  their  heads 
the  cornices  of  the  architectural  effect  he  had  contrivc'd,  and  all 
drawn  in  strange  and  successful  perspective,  as  if  they  were 
sitting  round  the  interior  of  the  marble  temple,  examining  the 
subjects  of  the  great  ceiling  above  them;  the  perspective 
stretched  aw’ay  to  present  all  the  legends  of  the  lands  of  the 
^rly  earth,  those  few'  great  legends  which  everlastingly  impose 
themselves  on  the  spirit ;  “  few  in  number,”  says  our  critic, 

hut  passing  to  and  fro,  w'alkiiig  over  the  untouched  soil  like 
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“  solitary  horis/'  There  were  the  woods  of  Greece,  the  nioun- 
tuiiis  of  Olympus,  streams  rushing  down  its  slopes  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  sea,  the  pasture-lands  of  Asia,  and  the  flocks  of  Abraham. 
There  seems,  to  our  mind,  in  these  mystical  iigures  and  clear 
p('rspiK.*tive8,  much  of  that  same  holy-human,  holy-biblical  maze 
of  mystery  in  which  the  soul  of  Dante  was  caught  and  lost 
from  his  Ihirgatory  to  his  Paradise.  The  artist  intended  to  re¬ 
present  the  dreamy  surmisings  of  things  rising  to  the  rapture 
and  wstucy  of  truth  beheld  and  known,  beginning  with  the 
Erythnran*  sibyl,  the  symbol  of  merely  natural  knowledge,  a 
bi'iiutiful  female  turning  the  pages  of  a  book  upon  a  desk  before 
her,  a  lamp  in  chains  above  her,  lighted  with  a  torch  by  a  naked 
boy.  The  companion  to  this  is  the  prophet  Joel,  unrolling  his 
parchment,  the  muscles  of  his  face  indicating  how  he  is  weigh¬ 
ing,  mentally,  what  he  has  read  ;  then  Zachariah,  absorbed ;  then 
the  Delphic  sibyl ;  followed  by  Isaiah  ;  then  thetJumean  sibyl; 
followed  by  Daniel ;  then  the  Libyan  sibyl ;  followed  by  Jonah. 
There  were  yet  other  paintings:  Judith  and  Holofernes,  and 
David  and  Goliath.  Put  thirty  years  after  the  great  artist  com¬ 
pleted  his  wonderful  work  in  this  chapel,  by  his  representation 
of  the  Last  »]udgnient ;  and  this  picture,  while  it  seems  to  be  the 
product  of  the  rij)est  energies  of  his  art  and  imagination — our 
author  does  not  hesitate  to  say  of  some  sections  of  this  painting, 
that,  “as  regards  the  artistic  work,  it  is  a  production  so  asto- 
“  nishing  that  nothing  which  has  been  executed  by  any  painter, 
“  before  or  after,  can  be  compared  with  it ;  — at  the  same  time,  it 
hangs  before  the  mind  and  sense  a  terror  the  imagination  of  the 
present  age  refuses  to  entertain  or  conceive ;  it  is  a  monument 
of  a  past  age  and  a  strange  people,  whose  ideas  are  no  longer 
ours.  We  have  forestepped  the  course  of  our  notice,  but  for  the 
purjK>se  of  making  it  evident  to  those  who  do  not  already  know 
that  the  Sistine  Ghapel  is  monumental  to  the  genius  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Assuredly  it  is  not  merely  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
w’orld,  it  is  still  more  marvellous  as  an  illustration  of  the  force  of 
character  in  forming  and  compelling  genius.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Lust  Judgment,’’  we  have  seen  in  how  brief  a  space 
of  time  the  whole  of  these  works  were  executed.  In  ten  months  the 
half  of  the  immense  surface  was  filled  with  paintings  by  him,  and, 
in  one  ot  his  sonnets,  he  grotesquely  describes  himself  as  lying 
day  after  day  on  his  back,  while  the  colours  dropped  on  his 
face.  Severe  IsKlily  exhaustion  was  the  daily  lot,  and  still  the 
royal  will  worktMl  on.  Mor(H>ver,  he  could  get  no  j)ay  from  the 
Dopi\  He  wanted  rest  ;  this  of  course  was  not  permitted.  His 
father  and  relatives  in  Florence  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
successtul  with  their  merchandise  as  was  he  with  his  colours  and 
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marbles.  Wo  hear  of  constant  remittances  of  money  homo,  and 
aometiines  money  would  not  come ;  but  ‘‘take  care  of  your  health,’’ 
writes  he  to  his  father,  “  and  do  not  let  the  grey  hairs  grow.” 
Also,  while  ho  >vas  high  upon  his  scaftblding  there,  moving 
through  chaos  with  the  creating  God,  in  far-ott*  scenes  of  Gre¬ 
cian  and  Asian  loveliness,  with  the  brave  men  and  the  bright 
women  of  the  young  world,  all  sorts  of  cliques  and  parties  were 
forming  against  him  below.  Braniante,  as  if  prophetic  instincts 
spoke  within  him,  was  jealously  determined  to  keep  him  Irom 
St.  Peter’s.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men  who,  wdth 
a  certain  capability  of  appreciating  art  wlien  not  interfering 
with  his  own  selfishness,  was,  after  all,  one  of  that  common 
crowd  of  vulgar  tormentors  genius  usually  has  to  endure.  It 
suited  him  to  patronise  and  wish  well  to  llaphael.  1  le  and 
Eaphael  should  be  the  greatest  in  Home.  It  is  not  to  be  tliought 
that  he  was  able  to  appreciate  the  exquisite  melody  of  Raphael’s 
spirit ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  so  far  as  Raphael  is  regarded  by 
us,  he  had  that  easy,  and  yet  all  mighty  will,  whicli  is  so  plea¬ 
sant,  so  graceful,  absorbing,  and  overcoming,  whicli  never  resists, 
yet  always  conquers  ;  as  we  have  said,  a  kind  of  Shakespeare  ; 
all  harmonious,  all  inclusive.  Moreover,  his  ambitions  were 
not  architectural.  He  dealt  with  colours  and  frescoes,  not 
stones  and  buildings.  ^lichael  Angelo,  on  the  contrary,  wo 
suppose  to  have  had  little  of  this  easy,  love-compelling  grace, 
this  sunning  of  compliance  and  joyousness  of  manner.  A  stu¬ 
pendous  architect  was  in  his  soul,  and  while  it  does  not  seem 
that  he  especially  pitted  himself  against  the  plans  of  San  Gallo 
or  Braniante,  it  is  certainly  probable  enough  that  even  there  he 
saw  all  the  future  St.  Peter’s  hanging  high  in  the  infinite  vault 
and  chamber  of  his  great  soul.  Rramaiite  attempted  vast  things 
too ;  but  when,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  work,  he  demolished 
the  old  columns  of  the  old  Basilica,  Angelo  became  wroth,  and 
poured  out  his  indignaton.  “A  million  of  bricks,”  said  he, 
“  piled  one  upon  the  top  of  another,  is  no  art,  but  it  is  a  great 
*‘  art  to  execute  one  such  column  as  these.”  Highest  schemes, 
dreams,  and  conceptions  of  art  lived  in  his  mind.  At  a  later  })e- 
riod  of  life  Vittoria  Colonna  truly  said  that  “he  who  only  admired 
“  his  works,  valued  the  smallest  part  of  him.”  He  turned  easily 
and  happily  from  the  frescoes  to  which  we  have  referred,  to  his 
work  in  marble.  The  rugged  old  Julius  died  (Angelo  lived 
through  many  a  papacy) ; — the  moment  of  his  death  found  the 
sculptor  engag('d  in  work  for  liis  mausoleum.  JMeii  wlio  have 
growled  at  each  other  over  the  execution  of  some  grand,  im- 
niortal  work,  which  has,  between  the  two  of  them,  become  a 
glory  and  a  success,  usually  love  each  other ;  the  dead  Pope 
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may,  very  truly,  be  called  the  old  friend  of  the  artist,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  many  smart  passages  of  arms,  and  probably  of 
craft,  with  each  other.  ^lichael  Angelo  must  have  entered  into 
the  very  innermost  soul  of  that  old  man,  with  whom  the 
romance,  and  the  mysticism,  and  the  despotism  of  the  middle 
ages  expired ;  the  world  seems  to  have  been  a  more  common¬ 
place  world  ever  since.  The  knowledge  and  appreciation 
Angelo  had  of  his  character  he  has  stamped  iinniortally  in  the 
Moses — it  has  been  called  the  crown  of  modern  sculpture; 
shoulders,  arms,  countenance.  Artists  have  said,  “dulius  is 
“  there  others,  ‘SVll  Michael  Angelo  is  there;”  in  fact,  in 
this  marvellous  work  he  seems  to  have  fused  tw^o  souls,  and  both 
of  them  of  iron.  It  is  said,  the  glance  is  as  if  it  travelled  over 
a  jdaiii  lull  of  people,  and  ruled  them ;  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
speak  ungovernable  power.  Ulrich  von  lluttcn  said  of  Pope 
dulius,  that  “he  wished  to  take  heaven  by  force,  because  entrance 
had  been  denied  liim  from  above”  ;  and  some  such  fearful  power 
setuns  to  be  stamptMl  upon  the  ju’csenco  of  the  invincible  Law¬ 
giver — a  colossal  figure  embodying  the  Hebrew  law,  and  repre¬ 
senting  Moses  gazing,  with  sueli  scorn  and  indignation  as  we 
may  conceive,  on  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf. 

During  the  papacy  of  l*ope  Leo  X.,  our  artist  continued 
engagiHl  on  manifold  works.  We  fear  to  particularize  ;  it  is 
diflicult  to  mention  and  not  to  attempt  to  sec  with  the  mimrs 
eye,  and  so  to  attempt  to  convey  to  the  page  some  impression  of 
])iei*es,  every  one  of  which  is  world-renowned.  Dye-and-bye, 
we  find  the  sculptor  in  Florence.  AVe  arc  not  particular  to 
notice  in  succession  the  events  of  his  life,  but  it  should  be 
rememl)eriHl  that  this  great  artist  lived  not  merely  in  imagina¬ 
tion  and  abstract  idealization  ;  he  was  a  patriot,  and  when  the 
city  of  Florence  united  with  Venice,  England,  and  France,  to 
opiKise  the  ambitious  designs  of  Fharles  Y.,  we  find  the  artist 
transformed  into  a  soldier.  This  was  in  the  vear  152!).  He 
was  ap|xnntcHl  military  architect  and  engineer.  Tie  brouglit 
all  Jiis  skill  to  bear  upon  the  defence  and  fortification  of  his 
native  city.  hen  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  general  of 
Charles  ^  .,  laid  siege  to  Florence,  and  directed  his  artillery  to 
storm  the  tower  of  San  ^liniato  the  artist  hung  mat  trasses  of 
wool  on  the  side,  ex})osed  to  the  attack,  and  by  means  of  the 
l>obl  projcH'ting  cornice,  from  which  they  were  suspended, 
a  considerable  space  was  left  between  them  and  the  wall. 
Tbe  simple  ex]HHlient  was  sufficient,  and  the  Prince  was 
comiKdlixl  to  turn  his  siege  into  a  blockade.  Michael 
Angido’s  mode  of  fortification  has  had  the  commendation 
of  Vuuban,  the  master  of  military  strategy.  We  do  not  dwell 
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on  this*  aspect  of  his  life,  only  to  notice  that,  ns  in  the  cases  of 
Dante  and  Milton,  the  artist  became  a  citizen ;  it  is  the 
attribute  of  that  order  of  mind,  it  cannot  be  iiiditrercnt.  Tlicre 
is  another  order  of  character,  less  stern,  more  inclusive — less 
majestic,  more  universally  human  and  appreciable,  and  regarded 
as  the  very  highest  order  of  genius,  too,  to  which  earnestness 
is  a  thing  impossible.  By  his  citizenship,  however,  our  artist 
fell  into  danger ;  but  his  life  was  too  precious  to  be  trilled 
with.  Treason  rose  against  him  in  Florence,  and  he  HihI  ;  but 
the  Pope,  whose  will  he  htid  also  thwarted,  could  not  incur  the 
ignominy  of  cither  killing  or  imprisoning  such  a  man.  AVe 
are  glad  when  wc  hnd  him  engaged  upon  his  congenial  work 
again.  And  abput  the  years  1530-34,  wc  find  him  engaged  on 
the  Dawn,  the  Evening,  Twilight,  and  the  Night,  in  which 
impression  of  the  highest  masters  is,  that  he  brought  down  to 
the  the  period  of  llcnaissancc  the  might  of  the  old  classical 
forms,  infusing  into  them  the  modern  soul,  so  unknown  to  the 
greatest  ancients.  Wc  must  quote  an  eloquent  t)assage,  in 
which  our  author  discriminates  Michael  Angelo  from  the 
ancients : — 

Michael  Angelo’s  adherence  to  nature,  when  ohserved  independiMitly 
of  otlier  considerations,  is  still  more  striking  in  liis  hniah'  forms.  As 
Homer  makes  Penelo})C  or  Helena  always  appear  in  hlooming  youth, 
however  numerous  their  years  may  he  provetl  to  he  by  the  calculation  of 
events,  so  the  Greek  sculptors  exhibit  their  women  in  tln^  soft  jiliant 
form  of  their  early  beauty.  This  was  j)erhaps  because  among  Greek 
women,  after  the  disappearance  of  youthful  brilliancy,  the  transition  to 
age  was  too  sudden  to  be  at  all  caj)able  of  re])resentation.  ]\1iehael 
Angelo,  however,  chiselled  what  he  saw — the  elaborate  c<»arser  muscles 
of  later  years.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  ])referred  them,  lie  knew 
not  how  to  invest  his  figures  with  a  maidenlike  tenderness  ;  In*  almost 
always  aims  at  the  colossal  female  form.  His  Uoman  models  may  have 
Iwcn  to  blame  for  this.  The  Roman  ladies  early  (*xhibited  a  kind  of 
power  in  their  aspect  which  makes  its  way  also  into  Raphael’s  works. 
In  his  paintings  he  endeavours  to  soften  this,  but  in  his  studies  it  appears 
unveiled.  Michael  Angelo’s  women  are  no  Iphigenias,  but  seem  more 
like  sisters  of  Lady  Macbeth.  And  thus  Michael  Ang(‘lo’s  Dawn  is  no 
Greek  figure,  such  as  the  sleeping  Ariadne  in  the  Vatican,  or  the  Niobe, 
hut  a  Roman  woman,  as  far  removed  in  her  form  from  the  anti(pie  ns 
the  naked  female  figures  of  Diircr  and  the  German  school  were  from 
Michael  Angelo  himself. 

e  will  take  the  Wnus  of  Alilo  as  thermbodied  ideal  of  the  greatest 
sculptor.  What  does  he  say  to  us  in  bis  work  Not  only  does  the 
countenance  speak,  but  everything  sj)eaks  in  lier  from  the  armless 
shoulders  downwards,  all  the  lines  round  the  body  and  bosom  are  mirrored 
before  us,  as  the  verses  of  some  exquisite  poem  linger  in  the  car.  And 
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vihAt  do  thijy  s^y  ?  Ju>t  i»hat  Homer  aud  *KjK:hylus  aiid  S.  Rho¬ 
des  say — legends,  charming  |KX‘ms  of  the  l>eauty  of  a  peoj'le  who  have 
r^nUK^l  and  of  the  s|»lendour  of  their  existence,  enchanting  us  when 
we  long  to  dream,  making  us  increasingly  happy  when  happiness  is 
arv>und  u? :  merry,  lovely,  serious,  thundering  music,  hut  bringing 
neither  happiness,  nor  love,  nor  terrv^r  itself  into  our  souls.  Xo  verse 
of  S>phoeIes  or  I^indar  affects  us  like  Uoethe  and  Shakesj>ean' ;  uo  n*- 
membrani.'e  is  awakened  of  the  ideal  in  our  own  breast,  when  Antigone 
s^^eaks  and  acts,  or  when  we  k>ok  at  the  \  enus  of  Milo.  Magniticent 
forms  they  are  but  still  shaih»ws,  which,  unlike  the  living  ty^n*  of  our 
own  day,  ap{)ear  no  longer  formeil  of  flesh  and  bkxxl  when  we  place 
beside  them  (ioethe's  Iphigenia  or  Shakespeare's  Juliet,  in  whc>se  wonk 
we  seem  to  listen  to  the  expression  of  love  which  would  enchant  us 
fn.»m  the  lips  we  love  im^t.  From  the  eyes  of  Kaphael's  Madonna^, 
glances  cimiet**  us  which  we  understand;  but  who  ever  ho|K‘d  for  that 
in  itrecian  statues  ?  The  Greeks,  who  worked  for  themselves  and  their 
age,  cannot  till  our  hearts.  Since  they  thought  and  wrote,  and 
carved,  new  wwrkl-e.\citing  thoughts  have  arisen,  under  the  intiiunce  "f 
which  that  work  of  art  must  l*e  fonued  which  is  to  lay  hold  of  our 
deejH'st  feelings. 

>trange  coblness  is  breatlud  forth  from  the  history  of  tin*  ancient 
world.  Tlie  masses  apjvar  to  us  cold  as  shady  wikhIs  in  the  hot  >uui- 
nier — single  individuals  seem  solitary  and  unconiu'cted  with  the  rest. 
In  spite  of  the  vast  deixls  which  enthusiasm  pnunpts  them  Xo  a^^-coin- 
plish,  they  infusi*  this  feiding  into  me.  The  life  that  they  lead  has 
something  motionless  in  it,  like  the  progrt'ss  of  a  work  of  art.  I  sih* 
characters  of  such  a  fixtHl  stamp,  that  our  own  apjK'ar  eclipsed  by  the 
contrast  ;  but  that  is  wanting  which  is  the  element  of  iuir  own  day, 
which  in  its  extreme  lH.*comes  fanaticism,  melancholy,  despoiuiency,  aiul 
which  in  a  less  degrtv  we  call  a  disjH>sition  of  the  mind,  a  longing,  and 
forelnHliug.  They  live  aitd  die  without  scruple,  and  their  pliilosophy 
never  fret^s  itself  from  mist,  to  lose  itself  in  mist  again.  No  feeling  of 
un^atisfacti»ry  longing  makes  them  desire  death  as  an  admission  to 
higher  thoughts,  but,  taking  farewell  of  life,  they  bid  farewell  likewise 
to  the  sun,  and  descend  calndy  into  the  cool  twilight  of  the  lower  world. 
It  is  as  if  a  breath  of  that  shadowy  rejxjse,  into  which  they  then  sink 
ix>mplotcly,  had  encirclcti  them  even  in  life,  and  had  kept  their  thoughts 
uniformly  fresh.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  restless  impulse  which  ini- 
jvls  us  to  meet  uncertain  events, — they  knew’  nothing  of  that  which 
(toethe  calls  the  “  dullness  "  of  his  nature,  the  alternating  up  ami  down 
into  distinct  and  misty  |>erception,  the  sadness  which  the  sight  of  aught 
ctuiipletixl  awakens  in  the  soul.  Tliey  felt  none  of  this;  none  ot  this 
swaying  hither  and  thither  by  destinies  within,  none  of  this  seeking  alter 
repose,  at  discord  with  tliemsclves,  with  soi'iety,  and  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  time,  llicir  ('stimatii*u  ot  things  was  always  cleurlv  tlctimd,  and 
the  thoughts  o!  those  who  felt  otherwise  were  like  single  clouds  which 
never  ol»scuriHi  the  sun  to  the  entire  |>eople  nor  darkeiioil  their  sky. 
NN  hatever  Greek  sculptor  wished  to  fashion  beauty,  represented  her  as 
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no  immortal  being  with  an  eternal  smile.  He  knew  not  that  shudder- 
fceliui:  of  the  transitoriness  of  the  earthly,  which  snatches  frv>iu  our 
jottls  the  delight  we  exi»erieiKV  at  the  sight  i*f  Ivauty. 

Dark  clouds  form  w  ith  us  the  backgrv>und  t.»  the  brightest  prvKluction. 
i.Kir  masters  have  a  greater  artiuity  with  us  than  thv»se  of  the  ancients. 
Ooethe  and  5>hakes^)eare  are  indisixmsable  to  me ;  I  would  give  uj>  the 
incieut  poets  for  them,  if  1  had  to  chwse.  Aiul  so,  t^K>,  I  would  not 
exchange  Michael  Angelo  for  Phidias.  It  would  Iv  as  if  1  wer\'  to 
give  up  my  own  child  fbr  a  stranger,  though  the  strange  one  luight  ap- 
prttf  fresher,  stronger,  and  more  brilliant.  Ihis  inner  athnity  is  of 
course  the  only  thing  which  raises  Michael  Angelo  aln've  the  iJ reeks. 
To  me  it  nevertheless  surpasses  all  other  cvnsiderations.  Wherever  his 
art  may  be  compart\l  with  that  of  the  Hnvks,  it  stands  lower;  but 
wherever  the  comparison  ceases,  there  is  an  advainv ;  aiul  in  the  Aurv^ra, 
this  is  stam^HHl  most  purely.  In  the  Last  dudgmcnt,  Michael  AngcK> 
has  representeil  in  every  stage  this  half-uiKvnscious  rising  frv>m  sKvp 
aixl  restoration  to  thought ;  "while  in  the  Dying  Slave,  he  has  ^K^rtrayi^l 
the  sinking  into  the  dream  of  death.  In  the  whole  range  of  sculpture, 

I  kmnt  nothing  tiner  than  the  countenaiav  of  this  youth.  In  the 
Aurv>ra,  the  feeling  that  tills  her  shines  forth  from  every  inovement, 
whenoer  we  look  at  her.  We  see  her  struggling  against  an  intense 
weariness  of  IkkIv  and  mind;  she  has  already  sup|K»rted  hcr>elt  on  her 
arm,  and  is  partly  raiseil ;  she  has  placeil  her  tv.K>t  to  step  ti>rw  arvl,  aiul 
sinks  back  again.  How  magniticently  has  ^lichacl  Angelo,  in  the 
movement  of  the  left  arm,  expressed  the  stretching  out  ot  the  limb.s  at 
waking  :  the  eltKwv  is  raised,  and  the  hand,  extended  over  the  shoulder, 
lays  hold  of  the  folds  of  the  veil.  An  entire  symphony  of  Beethoven 
lies  in  this  statue. 

When  the  Night  was  exliibittnl  tor  the  tirst  time,  among  the 
Terses  athxtxl  to  it,  after  the  custom  ot  the  age,  >\as  one 
running  thus : — “  Night,  whom  you  see  slumlH'riiig  here  si> 
“  charmingly,  has  Ih'ou  curveil  by'  an  aii^'h  in  marble,  w'he 
“sleeps,  she  lives.  Waken  her,  if  you  will  not  Indie ve  it,  ami 
she  will  speak. The  author  of  the  verse  was  one  ot  the 
artist’s  strongest  piolitieal  op|K)nents.  To  it  he  made  the  statue 
itself  replv,  “Sleep  is  dear  to  mo,  and  still  more  that  1  am 
“  stone,  so  long  as  dishonour  and  shame  last  among  us ,  t  it 
“happiest  fate  is  to  see,  to  hear  nothing;  lor  this  reasmi 
“waken  me  not,  1  pray'  yon,  sjK'ak  gi'iitly.” 

He  was  now  near  to  sixty'  years  ot  age.  How  imjHTi  cpti  >  y 
the  age  of  a  great  btdng  glides  on  while  we  write  ot  oin,  or 
read  of  him.  He  was  back  in  Koine  again,  d'he 
interest  he  had  opimstnl  in  Florence  dement  ' 
absolutely  reconciled  to  him,  yet  dre>v  him  near  to  his  designs, 
and  engaged  him  to  work  upon  tho  groat  papal  enterprises  o 
the  imperial  city.  The  friends  of  the  artist,  also,  were  gm 
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nin"  to  anxious  about  him.  They  represented  to  the  Pope  how 
he  worked  too  much,  slept  little,  cat  little  and  badly,  and  was 
riicki'd  by  rheumatism,  headache,  and  giddiness.  They  desired 
that  he  might  be  saved  from  the  keen  air  of  the  sacristy,  in 
which  he  was  working,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  finish 
his  Madonna  in  the  study,  where  more  ease  and  comfort  might 
bt'  around  him.  Tlie  weary  old  man,  racked  by  these  various 
piins,  and  stirring  the  atieetions  of  reverent  friends,  was 
himself  just  tinishing,  in  addition  to  his  paintings  in  the  chapel, 
the  strong  and  graceful  touches  giving  life  to  the  Dawmandthe 
Day.  Also,  we  do  not  see  that  much  money  was  flowing  into 
the  grand  old  man^s  coffers.  lie  presided  himself  over  tlie 
quarrying  of  his  marble  in  Carrara,  and  managed' the  transit 
of  it  w  ith  a  skill  which  watche<l  the  future,  form  growing  in  tlie 
ins(»nsato  stone,  and  so  provided  against  the  |)ossil)ility  of 
failure,  flaw',  or  fault.  It  is  amusing  enough,  too,  in  a  grim 
kind  of  way,  to  see  once  more  the  terms  upon  which  the  artist  and 
the  Pope  stooil  in  relation  to  each  other.  Clement  held  him 
tightly  oc'cupied  upon  papal  work  by  giving  him  to  understand 
that  a  bull  of  excommunication  w'ould  be  hurled  atrainst 
him,  if  he  worked  for  anybody  but  the  Pope.  So  far  the 
Pop*  dt*ci(UHlly  had  the  best  of  it ;  for,  in  those  days, 
no  one  could  curse  so  effectually  as  he,  and  yet  Clement  said 
that  Michael  Angelo  was  onetow'hom  nothing  could  be  refused, 
although  he  tloes  seem  to  have  refused  him  rest,  and  to  liave 
evaded  his  claims  for  payment.  Tlie  Pope  used  to  say  he  never 
dared  to  sit  down  w  hen  eonversing  W’ith  Michael  Angelo,  for  he 
would  eertainlv  have  done  the  same  ;  and  if  he  ordered  him  to 
put  on  his  hat  in  his  ])reseuce,  it  W'as  only  because  he  assuredly 
would  have  put  it  on  w  ithout  that  invitation.  Doneath  all  these 
dithculties,  however,  arose  another  great  work  of  our  artist’s, 
the  Sacristy  of  San.  Lorenzo.  Michael  Angelo,  however, 
outlived  Chanent  In:  many  years,  and,  although  the  relationship 
may  have  had  its  littlenesses  of  unpleasantness,  it  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  u|)on  us  the  grand  eflect  of  the  surly  but  strong  old  des])of, 
Julius.  We  do  not  suppise  the  artist  w  ould  have  memorialised 
Clement  as  a  mighty  Moses,  in  stone ;  he  w'as  quite  nervou.s, 
timid,  deceitful;  well,  anything  the  reader  likes  to  imagine 
possi'ssing  those  attributes. 

Paul  III.  was  a  Pope  of  that  age,  which  means  nothing  very 
captivating  in  morals  or  manners;  but  he  wms  an  old  friend 
and  employer  of  Michael  Angelo,  wdio  had  made  designs  for  two 
candelabra  for  him,  which  now'  stand  in  the  Sacristy  of  St. 
Peter’s.  Upui  his  elevation  to  the  Papal  chair,  he  instantly 
sent  for  Michael  Angelo,  telling  him  to  consider  himself  in  his 
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employ.  The  artist  excused  himself  by  an  engagement  with 
Diie  D'Urbino.  ‘‘It  is  now  thirty  years/’  exclaimed  the 
Pope,  ^dth  vehemence,  “  I  have  had  this  desire,  and  now  that 
“  I  am  Pope,  shall  I  not  be  able  to  effect  it  ‘f  Where  is  the  con- 
“  tract,  that  I  may  tear  it  The  desire,  thus  vehemently  ex¬ 
pressed,  was  especially  for  the  painting  of  that  JiUst  Judg¬ 
ment,  to  which  reference  lias  been  made,  completing  our 
artist’s  share  in  the  glories  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-six — sixty-one  years  of  age ; 
there  is  a  lifetime  before  the  old  man  yet — a  lifetime  yet,  con¬ 
taining  perhaps  his  most  world-renowned  and  niarveUous  im¬ 
mortality,  including  also  the  most  precious  joys  and  griefs  men 
can  know.  Our  author  refers  to  the  solitude  of  this  great 
mind ;  ho  had  become  old  in  solitude.  ‘‘  1  have  no  friends,”  he 
writes  in  his  earlier  years  ;  ‘‘  I  need  none,  and  wish  to  have 
none.’*  Few  of  the  vast  intelligences  wJio  have  tilled  the  world 
ever  have  been  companioned.  Perhaps  it  is  true,  that  while 
love  is  the  want  and  need  of  all  minds  friendship  is  rarely 
granted  to  the  greatest.  There  arc  exceptions,  but  they  are 
rare.  There  are  sighs  and  echoes  in  some  ot*  the  sonnets  of  our 
artist  of  a  disappointed  heart,  but  no  name  is  mentioned  ;  if  he 
were  disappointed,  he  took  up  his  grief,  went  with  it  on  his  way, 
prosecuted  his  work  of  solitude  —  his  dream,  his  pencil,  his 
chisel  —  wrangled  with  his  popes,  and  in  his  rough,  native 
dignity,  evidently,  from  some  anecdotes,  would  giv(^  them  back 
growl  for  growl.  At  last,  however,  when  about  sixty-two, 
came  the  soft  hand  that  woke  this  aged  Fndymion — tlie  Diana 
to  W’hom  it  belonged  w'as  nearly  the  same  age  ;  he  met  at  last 
Vittoria  Colonna  ;  she  stood  in  the  rank  of  the  foremost  nobility 
of  Europe ;  there  had  seemed  a  ])rol)ability  of  her  husband  bi^- 
comiiig  King  of  Naples.  When  she  came  to  Rome  she  was 
received  by  the  Pope  as  became  a  princess  of  her  rank.  It  w'ill 
be  supposed  that  it  w^as  the  charm  of  kindred  sympathies  w  hich 
drew'  these  into  their  close  and  intimate  alfection  wdth  eacJi 
other.  8he  was  able  to  exercise  an  authority  over  the  artist, 
veiy  sweet  to  feel,  and  wdiich  moulds  and  makes  a  man’s  genius, 
W’hichhe  had  never  felt  before,  and  for  the  want  of  wdiicli  those 
grand  women  he  limned  in  stone  lack  something  ot  the  tender- 
ne^  W’hich  Christian  grace  and  holiness  give  to  w  omanhocKl. 
^Vhy  should  it  ever  be  thought  that  it  is  essential  to  woman’s 
empire  over  genius  that  she  should  be  young?  A  trolicsome 
kitten  might  be  just  as  pow^erful  as  many  a  pretty  girl,  or  even 
^oman ;  it  is  the  intelligence,  it  is  the  sympathy,  the 
ftnd  the  soul,  wdiich  are  the  property  of  no  age  especially,  but 
^hich  certainly  do  frequently  shine  in  matured  years.  None 
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but  a  religious  nature  could  have  met  the  being  of  this  great 
man,  and  Vittoriu  (’olonna’s  was  not  only  a  religious  nature, 
she  st'ems  to  have  hK>ked  al,  iiujuired  into,  and  to  luive  Ixvn 
somewhat  impressed  by  the  lleformation  ideas  of  the  time. 
When  the  artist  Francesco  D’Orlanda  was  first  introduced  to 
them,  she  ai)ologiscd  to  him  because  he  found  them  engaged 
studying  the  Fra  Ambrosio  on  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  and  old 
as  he  was,  she  inspired  our  artist  to  cultivate  poetry  again.  Tlie 
sonnets  between  them  are  known,  in  which  the  past  is  glorified, 
and  the  present  made  radiant  by  resignation,  and  compensation 
beheld  in  the  future.  Only  about  five  or  six  years  this  tender 
intimacy  continued ;  then  her  life  sank,  clouded  round  by  trials. 
She  was  an  old  woman,  and  life  was  decaying;  the  artist 
not  only  addressed  her  in  a  sonnet  of  immortal  affection  ;  to 
console  her  by  a  rare  feat  of  art,  he  painted  her  likeness,  and 
showed  her  herself  as  young  and  immortal  in  her  own  eartldy 
beauty.  She  died  in  1047.  ^lichael  Angelo  saw  her  to  the 
last.  U|K)n  her  death,  the  old  man — dare  we  call  him  old? — 
almost  lost  his  senses;  and  years  afterwards,  he  said  to  (Vmdivi, 
he  rejxmted  nothing  so  inucli  as  liaving  only  kissed  lier  liand, 
and  not  her  forehead  and  cheeks  also,  when  he  went  to  licr  at 
her  last  hour.  Such  legends  as  these  redeem  love  back  again 
to  its  v^vn  dominion ;  they  show  us  what  is  its  nature;  they 
lighten  deathbeds  and  coffins  with  smiles  from  eternity,  and 
triumphantly  say,  “As  love’s  beginning  was  not,  so  neither  can 
its  end  Ixj  here.” 

The  old  man  still  toiled  on,  and  now  he  draws  near  to  tliat 
portion  of  his  life  for  whicli  the  world  thinks  he  was  born.  Tlie 
efforts  to  rear  St.  looter’s  had  been  failures,  llramante,  San  (iallo, 
Haphael  had  long  since  ])assed  away,  when  ^lichael  Angelo 
was  to  execute  that  work,  which,  beyond  any  other,  was  to  gain 
him  among  his  contemporaries  the  name  of  great.  Julius  111. 
was  now  Pojx';  he  had  succeeded  to  Paid  111.,  lo4il.  It  certainly 
sot'iiUHl  that  our  artist  also  in  that  vear  was  at  death’s  door. 

e  read  of  his  sharp  diseases  and  pains,  in  addition  to  his  age ; 
he  owtnl  his  illness  especially  to  his  utter  carelessness  about 
himself,  and  his  regardlessness  of  life.  We  have  no  patience 
here  ti»  linger  over  the  multitude  of  little  personal  jealousies 
which  interfered  with  his  vast  plans  in  St.  Peter’s.  llis  j)redc- 
cessors  had  not  lieen  sparing  of  money  ;  on  the  contrary,  tlicy 
had  encouragiHl  a  vast  retinue  of  inferior  workmen  about  the 
building;  it  had  thus  become  a  source  of  wealth  to  many,  who 
were  either  promptly  dismissed  or  cut  short  in  their  wages  by 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  parsimony  itself,  and  very  con¬ 
sistently  he  could  be  parsimonious  here,  as  he  received  not  the 
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slightest  pay  himself,  and  when  the  Pope  attempted  to  force 
u^n  him  a  sum  of  money,  promptly  sent  it  back.  The  old 
man  seems  to  have  been  plain  spoken  enough  ;  and  indeed  it 
needed  the  promptness  and  decision  of  a  Julius  Cesar  or  a 
Cromwell,  with  an  army  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects, 
and  scheming  cardinals  to  boot.  To  these  he  often  gave  grave 
offence : — 

The  Cardinals  Salviati  and  CVrvini,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  hnilding 
had  especially  been  consigned,  had  allowed  themselves  to  he  gained  over 
by  San  Gallo’s  old  party,  and  induced  .Fiilius  III.  to  call  a  Council, 
lifore  which  Michael  Angelo  should  defeiul  himself.  All  tlu>so  who 
had  hitherto  been  engaged  in  St.  Peter's  Church  were  to  meet  together, 
and  to  give  evidence  that  the  building  had  been  destroyed  by  Michael 
Angelo’s  new  plan.  The  gentlemen  had  a  number  of  complaints.  Im¬ 
mense  sums  had  been  ex})ended  without  their  having  lam  told  wlien*- 
fore;  nothing  had  been  communicated  to  them  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  building  W’as  to  be  carried  on ;  they  were  comphdely  useless 
Michael  Angelo  treated  them  as  if  the  matter  ditl  not  concern  them  at 
all;  he  pulled  down,  so  that  it  was  a  sorrow  to  all  who  saw  it.  'I'his 
was  what  they  expressed  in  a  written  document.  Vet  their  criticism 
was  not  satisfied  with  such  gmieral  statements.  The  special  jkoint  in 
question  was  the  transverse  arches,  stretching  right  and  left  from  the 
centre  of  the  church,  where  the  dome  was  to  he  raised,  and  each  of 
which  terminated  in  three  chapels.  Michael  Angelo’s  adversaries 
asserted  that  by  this  arrangement  too  little  light  reached  the  interior,  a 
fact  which  even  the  Pope  coididcMitiallv  commnnicati'd  to  him.  ll»* 
replied  that  he  wished  those  with  whom  the  reproof  originated  to  answer 
atthesj>ot.  The  cardinals  now’  came  lbr\Nard,  aiul  (\‘rvini  di'i’lared 
that  it  was  he  who  had  made  the  aNserti<in.  “  Monsigiiore,'’  repli(*d 
Michael  Angtdo,  “  I  intiMid  plaeic.g  three  other  windows  above  those 
aln'ady  there.”  “  You  never  gave  a  hint  of  that,’*  answ<*red  the  car¬ 
dinal.  To  which  Michael  Angelo  rejoined  :  ‘‘  Nor  was  I  hound  to  «l(» 
so,  nor  will  I  hind  myself  to  give  your  lordship,  or  any  oiu*  tdse,  inior- 
niation  of  my  intentions.  Vour  otlice  is  to  furnish  money,  and  to  take 
care  that  it  is  not  stolen.  As  regards  the  hnilding  j»lan,  that  conci*rns 
ine  alone.”  And  then  turning  to  the  P(»pe:  “  lioly  Father,”  he  said, 
“you  know’  what  1  get  for  my  inomy,  and  that  if  my  work  «loes  not 
tend  to  the  saving  of  my  soul,  I  shall  liave  expended  time  and  trouble 
in  vain  upon  it!”  tiulius  j)laced  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  “  ^  our 
eternal  and  temporal  w’elfare,”  he  said,  “  shall  not  snn’er  trom  it.  Ih(*re 
is  no  fear  of  that.”  The  conference  ended,  and  Michael  Angelo  ha<l 
rest  from  his  adversaries,  so  long  as  .Inlius  111.  lived. 

llien  caino  succeeding  to  the  Fapal  clmir,  (^iraila,  ”  Ihe  fa- 
niiliur  old  man  w  ith  the  deatlPs  head  lace.”  e  associate 
tlic  most  demoniacal  cruelties  for  the  suppression  ol  heresy 
^itb  this  terrible  old  man  ;  even  an  accidental  meeting  with  a 
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heretic,  imposed  a  fine  of  five  hundred  ducats  for  the  first  ofience, 
and  death  for  the  second,  lie  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  skeleton 
filled  with  fire.  At  first,  he  seems  to  have  lent  himself  to  the  fac¬ 
tion  existing,  of  course,  against  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  at  this 
time  eighty-one  yi'ars  of  age ;  ultimately,  he  judged  more  wisely, 
lie  eared  less  about  art  than  any  of  the  immediately  precediiig 
PojK'8,  but  he  detenniiUHl  that  8t.  Peter’s  should  advance 
rapidly,  and  he  did  more  for  the  building  than  any  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  .  At  this  time,  too,  it  is  with  an  affecting  interest  that  wo 
read  utterances  from  the  great  architect  which  are  new  to  him 
as  expressions  of  experience — a  tender  love  for  the  mountains, 
the  woods,  and  the  clouds.  These  had  not  been  spoken  of  in 
his  jK'riods  of  strength,  manhood,  and  health,  and  quietude,  if 
he  ever  knew  quiet.  Factions  were  busy  round  him  in  the  city ; 
then  the  Spaniards,  too,  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  his  advice  was 
sought,  but  he  had  fled  to  Spoleto.  Dear  old  man,  we  can  well 
conceive  that  in  addition  to  all  other  turmoils,  he  did  not  iioihI 
the  turmoils  of  a  military  engineer  at  his  eleventh  hour.  All 
solitary  and  alone,  he  plunged  among  the  hills,  visited  the 
hermits  of  the  mountains,  and  he  writes,  ‘‘  1  have  left  more  than 
“  half  my  soul  there,  for  truly  there  is  no  peace  but  in  the 
‘‘  W(hk1s.” 

RoluTt  Ilrowning,  in  his  charming  poem,  Old  Pidutrs  in 
Horcun'y  has  expn*ssed  the  delight  he  has  fell,  in  wandering 
through  that  noblest  city  of  modern  art  and  artists,  in  exercising 
the  gift  God  has  given  him  of  marking 

In  the  mild  decline  of  those  suns  like  moons. 

Who  walked  in  Florence,  besides  her  men. 

We  know  of  no  life  which  more  solemnly  illustrates  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  that  Poem,  the  story  of  ‘‘  the  life  long  toil  till 
the  lump  Ik'  leaven,”  and  the  story  of 

'i'hc  race  of  man 

That  receives  life  in  parts  to  live  in  a  whole, 

.\nd  i^row  here  according  to  Clod’s  clear  plan. 

The  life  of  ^liehael  Angelo,  more  than  any  life  we  could  easily 
refer  to,  exhibits,  on  a  grand  scale,  these  lessons — the  saintli¬ 
ness  of  w’ork,  the  constHTation  to  ideals  in  life  and  art.  In 
him  the  Vidcan  of  labour  wrought  ever  beneath  the  animation 
and  inspiration  of  the  Venus  of  Ix'autv.  He  was  accustomed  to 
say,  “  Thosi'  tigures  alone  are  good,  from  which  the  labour  is 
serapinl  oil,  when  the  scaffolding  is  taken  away.”  The  lesson 
of  work — the  spirituality  of  work,  shines  through  his  life. 
At  near  eighty  years  of  age,  we  read  of  his  beginning  in  marble 
a  group  of  four  tigures  for  a  dead  Christ,  because,  he  siiid,  to  cx- 
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creise  himself  with  the  mallet  was  good  for  liis  health.  Tie 
^Tought  on  beneath  the  pressure  of  disappointiueiifs,  and  the 
annoyance  and  persecutions  of  men  who  wrought  lor  jiay  ;  liis 
consolation  was  that  he  wrought  for  his  art,  liis  ideal,  Vor  his 
work.  Eminently  he  teaches,  as  lie  lives,  that  beauty  is  trutli, 
and  truth  beauty.  His  pictures,  especially,  more  than"  his  sculp¬ 
tures,  are,  as  Cardinal  Poheotus  said,  pictures  should  be  mute 
theologians,  they  should  delight,  teach,  and  persuade  :  the  end 
of  a  picture  should  bo  theology.  To  him  the  invisible  was  all ; 
he  shows  how  possible  it  is  for  the  great  artist,  even  as  a  saint 
of  God,  to  endure  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible,  liis  emaci¬ 
ated  body,  his  life  of  toil  and  self-denial,  seem  to  say — 

I  brill"  the  Invisible  into  full  play, 

Let  the  visible  go  to  the  dogs,  what  matters  ?  ■ 

And  then  the  end  at  ninety  years  of  age : — 

There’s  a  fancy  some  lean  to  and  others  hate — 

That,  when  this  life  is  ended,  begins 
New  work  for  the  soul  in  another  state, 

Where  it  strives  and  gets  w'eary,  loses  and  wins  ; 

Where  the  strong  and  the  weak,  tliis  world’s  congeries. 

Repeat  in  large  what  they  practised  in  small, 

Through  life  after  life  in  unlimited  series ; 

Only  the  scale’s  to  be  changed,  that’s  all. 

Yet  I  hardly  know.  When  a  soul  has  seen 
Ry  the  means  of  Kvil  that  Good  is  best. 

And  through  earth  and  its  noise,  w  hat  is  Heaven’s  serene, — 

When  its  faith  in  the  Stame  has  stood  the  test — 

^^hy,  the  child  grown  man,  you  burn  the  rod, 

The  uses  ol‘  labour  are  surely  done  : 

Th  t'v  rvmainvth  n  rest  for  the  proptc  of  (Imly 
And  I  h  are  hod  tronhles  enough  J'ttr  one. 

He  seems  to  us  in  these  last  hours  of  life  to  look  especially 
sublime  !  Friends  or  companions  had  all  fallen'around  him,  and 
left  him  very  lonely  among  his  great  works.  Whtit  a  proct'ssion 
he  had  seen  pass  away  since  the  time  wdien  he  had  heard 
Savonarola  preach  in  his  native  city!  Now,  by  day  tind  night, 
we  see  him  anxiously  tending  the  death  couch  of  his  old  servant, 
and  when  he  died,  he  turned  with  a  most  anxious  symptithy  to 
the  widow  of  one,  w'c  suppose,  to  him  more  a  friend  tlmn  a 
servant.  Would  he  go  on  witli  St.  IVter’s  ?  lie  stiid  he  longed 
gf)  home  and  lay  his  bones  by  his  fatliers.  Ihit  he  might 
Jot  do  so;  he  had  begun,  in  Go(l\s  name,  he  w'ould  juTs^'yerc. 
e  saw  the  end  of  another  papacy  ;  we  may  conceive  bis  life  to 
a>e  been  more  than  grave  and  serious — religious.  Ihit  during 
ose  jears,  he  grieves  that  he  has  done  so  little  for  his  soul ; 
)^t  no  indications  of  a  very  good  Papist  come  forth  from  him. 
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His  asj)irations  were  ("hristinu,  they  were  not  (\itholic  ;  he  felt 
and  expresscnl  in  sonnets  that  lie  had  now  reached  the  hounds  of 
life,  and  now  waited  for  his  birtli  lioiir.  There  eaine  upon  him, 
it  has  been  said,  an  invincible  appetite  for  dyin<^ — a  soft, 
sublime  melancholy  clothed  all  impressions.  lie  says,  “  It  is 
“  twenty-four  oVlock,  and  no  fancy  comes  to  his  mind  but  death 
“  is  sculptured  on  it.*'  lie  died  of  extreme  old  age— and  after 
his  life,  no  one  has  any  right  to  siiy  that  work  can  kill  a  man. 
The  18th  of  February,  1504,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age, 
passed  away  the  sublime  being,  whose  name  has  only  two  or 
three  which  may  be  spoken  of  us  synonymous  to  itself  in  the 
roll  and  calendar  of  great  men — Homer,  Dante,  Sophocles, 
and  Milton.  The  Shakespeares,  Goethes,  and  Raphaels 
represent  another  order,  and  however  high  may  be  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  them,  in  tlie  highest  range  of  the  immortals,  they 
cannot  rank  with  tliose.  I'ower  is  more  tlian  beauty  ;  and 
character  is  more  than  {jrace.  After  thirty  years*  absence  from 
his  native  city,  he  returiuHl.  Koine  would  not  part  with  his 
dust  without  a  stnmijle.  The  coffin  was  conveyed  as  merchaii- 
disc  out  of  the  city  gates.  Duly  a  few  knew  wlio  he  was  who 
entered  the  city  in  the  covered  coffin  ;  but  when  it  was  known 
that  the  great  old  ])rince  had  come  lionie,  that  the  coffin  might 
b(‘  lowertnl  where  the  cradle  had  been  rocked,  the  city  rose  and 
iM)urt‘d  into  tlie  churcli  where  lie  lay  in  state.  Over  the  coilin 
lay  the  rich,  black  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  the  gold 
crucifix  upon  it.  Ry  the  light  of  torches,  carried  by  the  elder 
artists,  the  bier  was  supported,  and  carried  forth  by  the  younger 
artists  from  the  church,  where  it  had  temporarily  resttHl, 
to  the  sacred  precincts  of  Santa  Oroce.  There  the  coflin  was 
o]Kmed  that  I'lorence  might  look  its  last.  It  was  three  wt'eks 
since  he  diinl ;  but  the  features  were  unchanged.  *rhere  were 
no  syiu])toms  of  de<*ay,  and  the  appearance  was  as  if  death  had 
only  just  placinl  upon  him  his  seal.  The  Duke  was  afraid  lest 
the  return  of  the  <dd  revolutionary  captain  should  create  a 
commotion  in  the  city  ;  his  fears  were  groundless.  Multitudes 
thronged  to  gaze  as  upon  the  tomb  of  an  old  emperor,  under 
whom  all  was  long  ago  great  and  glorious  ;  and  there  they  left 
him  to  rest — and  there  his  dust  reposes — his  monument,  with 
those  of  Dante,  Altieri,  Machiavelli,  in  the  same  church.  It  is 
worth  noticing,  also,  that  his  old  house  in  Florence  is  still 
sUmding.  ^ 

What  an  inadeipiate  ])aper  for  such  a  life  and  such  a  man. 
Me  are  gniteful  to  M.  firiinm  that  he  has  given  to  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  recreating  impressions  of  an  intelligence  so  noble 
and  vast.  M  e  have  left  a  whole  world  of  matters  in  connection 
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with  this  great  man  untouched  ;  his  relation  to  the  great  move¬ 
ments  of  his  times,  which  beheld  the  rise  of  Lutlier.  Wo 
think  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  without  being  what 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be- — an  extreme  man — ho  sympa¬ 
thised  with,  and  drank  in  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  German 
reformation. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  give  the  pith  and  poetry  of  many 
of  his  speeches  and  poems.  When  he  was  rebuked  on  account 
of  the  nudity  of  some  of  his  figures  in  the  Last  Judgment,  and 
told  that  Pope  Paul  IV.  desired  that  ho  should  reform  this 
fault,  he  bravely  said — ‘‘  Tell  the  Pope  that  is  easily  done.  Let 
“him  reform  the  world,  and  he  will  find  the  pictures  will  rc- 
“  form  themselves.^’  But  criticism  and  remarks  on  such  a  life  are 
needless.  We  have  said  enough  to  create,  in  every  reader’s 
mind,  a  glow  of  admiration  and  homage  for  the  memorv  of 
him  of  whom  Raphael  said — “  I  bless  God  I  live  in  the  tunes 
“of Michael  Angelo!” 


II. 

THE  DOG^rATTC  PRINCIPLE.* 

IfR.  LECKY’S  two  volumes  arc  interesting,  and  bear  marks 
“^*1  of  the  most  liberal  thinking,  and  extensive  reading;  but 
we  fear  the  price  is  too  high  to  secure  for  the  work,  valuable  as 
it  is,  very  general  usefulness.  The  materials,  if  not  condensed 
in  fact,  might  have  been  brought  into  a  much  smaller  and  more 
portable  shape  and  space.  Yet  it  is  a  most  interesting  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  opinion.  IVIr.  Lccky’s  reading  and  in¬ 
formation,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  considerable;  but  he  uses 
them  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Buckle,  of  whom,  while 
we  will  not  8n])pose  him  to  bo  a  worshipping  disciple,  we  ])re- 
sume  him  to  be  a  hearty  admirer,  and  whom  lie  seems  to  imitate 
in  the  manipulation  of  his  documents.  It  is  written,  however, 
111  a  spirit  ot  careful  and  appreciative  candour,  which  contrasts 
most  pleasantly  with  the  flijipancy  of  the  deceased  historian.  ^V  c 
turn  to  the  book  with  great  interest.  The  subject  itself  opens 


1.  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  iSpirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe.  By  \V.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  2  vols.  Longmans. 
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up  to  important  chains  of  thought  and  spculation,  and  thought 
and  speculation  mould  and  influenco  opinion  and  action.  Mr. 
I^vky  says  very  truly,  “  A  change  of  speculative  opinions  does 
not  imply  an  increase  of  the  data  upon  which  those  opinions 
“  rest,  but  a  change  of  the  habit  of  thought  and  mind  which 
“  they  reflect.**  Hut  surely  a  change  of  the  habits  of  thought 
and  mind  may  represent,  and  most  probably  does  represent,  an 
increast^  of  data  ;  even  as  if  we  stand  still,  surrounded  by  night 
and  fog,  objects  are  dim  or  unseen  ;  the  morning  conies,  the 
shadows  flee  away,  and  the  air  is  clear,  and  all  things  are 
different,  beheld  through  a  different  medium,  while  yet  our 
position  remains  unchanged,  i^ow,  this  very  much  represents 
the  increase  of  data  for  the  observations  of  tlie  human 
mind.  The  clearing  of  the  mind  itself  may  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  increase  of  data  for  the  rectification  and  change  of  opinion. 
It  is  our  author*s  opinion,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  t lie  truth 
of  it,  that  Watt  and  Stephenson  will  eventually  modify  the 
opinions  of  mankind  almost  as  iirofouiidly  as  Luther  or 
Voltaire.  Railway^  he  regards  as  intellectual  influences,  and 
no  doubt  they  create  habits  of  thought  which  tend  to  one  class 
of  opinions;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this.  And  it  is  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  ^Ir.  Leeky’s  book  that  it  traces  the  spirit  of  rational¬ 
ism,  not  only  through  its  more  speculative  and  literary  move¬ 
ments,  but  also  through  its  industrial  forms,  the  most  potent 
forms  of  its  operation  in  the  present  day.  We  talk  of  the  great 
masters  of  rationalistic  thought  in  Germany,  and  we,  perhaps, 
too  much  suppose  that  they  have  very  greatly  influenced  our 
modes  of  thinking  in  England.  They  have,  no  doubt,  exercised 
a  very  considerable  influence  on  minds  disjioscd  and  able  to 
follow  their  ingenious  and  dizzy  doctrines ;  but  these  are  not 
the  rationalists  who  have  ])reached  most  effectively  to  the  mul¬ 
titudes  of  our  country.  The  giants,  the  new  race  of  TitaiiJ?, 
who  have  harnessed  steam,  and  wind,  and  water,  torn  out  the 
liowels  of  the  earth,  tunnelled  vast  viaducts  through  chains 
of  mountains,  enabled  carriages  to  rush  along  through  the 
defiles  of  tremendous  hills — the  passengers  looking  down  upon 
towns  and  >nllages  pursuing  their  work  some  thousands  of  feet 
Ih'Iow; — these  are  the  great  preachers  of  rationalism;  these  men 
who  have  created  the  steamboat,  a  new  and  wondrous  sea-horse, 
to  plunge  through  the  foam,  traversing  the  deep,  and  drop¬ 
ping  the  merchant  and  the  mariner  at  the  various  vnfrepotx 
of  commerce  round  the  world.  This  is  the  subtle  principle  that 
makes  men  rationalists.  There  is  nothing  hidden  from  human 
stnmgth.  Man  sets  no  iMuinds  to  his  belief  in  what  he  can  do. 
Ho  has  calloel  God  to  come  down  from  his  throne,  and  has. 
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irith  a  kind  of  derisive  shout  of  lauglitor,  run  up  the  great 
steps  of  time  and  space,  fondly  thinking  tliat  lie  has  estahlislunl 
himself  in  the  majestic  seat,  which  superstition  gave  to  Jupiter 
or  Thor,  and  a  loftier  piety  to  Him  who  “  Sat  ujkui  the  circle 
“of  the  earth,  and  before  whom  the  inhabitants  thereof  were  as 
“grasshoppers/’  It  is  painful  and  dreadful  enough  to  say  it; 
but  conceal  it,  disguise  it,  protest  against  it  as  we  may,  this  is 
the  spirit  of  modern  opinion.  There  is  no  supernatural;  all 
things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  ;  so  they  will 
grind  on.  As  no  telescope  descries  an  end  in  the  ])ast,  so 
neither  can  any  descry  an  end  in  the  future ;  it  is  a  wearv 
whirl  from  gyration  to  gyration  ;  a  set  of  ages  running  till 
the  circle  is  complete,  when  it  breaks,  and  all  begins  again. 
A  hopeless  mildew  of  indifference  settles  down  upon  our 
churches,  and  congregations,  and  preachers.  Sit  down  with 
almost  any  man  by  your  fireside,  and  throw  out  upon  his  soul 
the  grappling-irons  of  close  speech,  and  tlie  ninty-nine 
chances  against  the  one  are  that  where  you  expected  to 
find  a  Christian  you  have  caught  a  rationalist.  say  all 

.this  with  no  satire ;  it  is  only  the  cold  and  (piict  cx])rcssi()n 
of  what  every  one  who  observes  must  see.  This  is  rationa¬ 
lism.  Mr.  Lecky  docs  not  attenijd  to  rectify  this  state  of 
things.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  Indeed,  he  only  describ(‘s  tlie 
influences  which  have  brought  about  that  stiite'  of  affairs  in  the 
world  in  which  matter  is  God.  Our  own  remarks  harmonize 
with  his  in  regarding  rationalism,  not  as  any  class  of  definite 
doctrines  or  criticisms,  but  as  a  certain  cast  of  thought — a  bias 
of  reasoning  which  has,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  ob¬ 
tained  a  marked  ascendency  in  Europe.  It  is  that  spirit  which 
leads  men  on  all  occasions  to  subordinate  dogmatic  theology  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  conscience ;  while  in  history  all 
events  are  natural,  the  su2)ernatural,  or  the  miraculous,  of  course, 
never  has  been,  and  never  can  su2)ervene.  Thus  he  says : — 

Civilization  makes  opinions  tliat  are  oj^posed  to  it  simply  obsolete. 
They  perish  by  indifference,  not  hy  controversy.  They  are  relegated  to 
the  dim  twilight  land  that  surrounds  every  living  faith  ;  tln‘  land,  not 
of  death,  but  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  the  land  of  the  unrealised  and  tln^ 
^operative.  Sometime.s,  too,  we  find  the  phraseology,  the  e(*n‘monies, 
the  formularies,  the  external  aspect  of  some  |)hase<»f  beliiT  that  has  long 
Rinci^  j)erished,  connected  with  a  system  that  has  be(‘n  created  by  tin; 
''^ants  and  is  thrilling  with  the  life  of  modern  civilization.  Jhey  re¬ 
semble  those  images  of  departc'd  ancestors,  which,  il  is  said,  the  ancient 
Ethiopians  were  accustomed  to  paint  upon  their  bodies,  as  il  to  preserve 
tie  pleasing  illusion  that  those  could  not  be  really  dead  whos<‘  linea- 
nicnU  were  still  visible  among  them,  and  were  still  associate  >Nith  life. 
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In  onlor  to  appreciate  tlic  change,  wc  must  translate  these  opinions  into 
action,  must  examine  what  would  Ik?  their  effects  if  fully  realisetl,  and 
ascertain  how  far  those  etlects  are  actually  produced.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  not  merely  to  examine  successive  creeds,  Init  also  to  study  the 
tyjK's  of  character  of  successive  ages. 

He  follows  this  disintegriiting  process  of  rationalism  through 
the  rise  of  the  industrial  spirit  in  Europe ;  exhibits  it  in  its 
collisions  with  the  church;  points  out  the  marked  intellectual 
and  moral  changes  it  has  effected,  and  especially  refers  to  the 
tendency  of  the  great  science  of  political  economy — the  ra¬ 
tionalism  of  jxditics. 

Meantime,  there  are  foes  to  the  rationalistic  process,  whose 
efforts,  whether  more  bold,  or  more  insidious,  we  contemplate 
with  exceeding  jealousy,  with  dread,  wc  will  even  sjiy  with 
horror ;  that  for  which  Home  has  always  girded  herself  to 
battle  is  the  dogmatic  principle  as  opposed  to  rationalism.  She 
holds  up  her  thin  arm  as  a  protecting  barrier  against  the  inva¬ 
sions,  the  incursions,  and  j)robablc  conquests  of  human  thought. 
We  last  month  referred  to  the  sentence  in  Dr.  Manning’s  re¬ 
cently  publislu'd  volume  referring  to  the  use  of  the  secular  arm 
in  support  of  the  spiritual  power.  We  know  that  simply  to  re- 
pre.ss  the  excursions  of  the  human  reason  and  thought,  she  has 
a  science  of  ])ersccution  deposited  in  her  archives,  and  a  perfect 
enginery  of  torture  in  her  hallowc'd  arsenal — all  ready  (for 
Koine  never  forgids,  and  never  obliterates)  to  spring  forth — 
jx'rfect  for  use,  at  any  time,  to  defend  her  dogmas  and  her  truth 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  church  over  all  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science,  thought,  and  man.  We  confess  to  have  been  greatly 
surprised,  that  in  a  history  of  rationalism,  referring  also  to  its 
present  jmsition,  aspects,  and  prospects,  ^Ir.  Lecky  has  not 
referred  to  the  astute  earnestness — there  is  rca  %  no  contra¬ 
diction  in  the  terms — with  which  the  modern  Komanists  still 
maintain  their  old  ground  ;  nor  are  there  wanting  among  Pro¬ 
testants,  so  called,  those  w’ho  deny  the  first  essential  canon  of 
Protestantism,  that  truth  commends  itself  to  every  man’s  con- 
sc'ience.  A\  e  lear  that  amongst  ourselves — Protestants  of  every 
circle — there  is  no  very  distinct  apprehension  of  the  value  and 
estimation  of  dogmatic  theology  as  a  whole.  We  have  scarcely 
tixed,  with  any  degree  of  prwision,  either  the  limitations  of 
dogmatic  theology,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  limitations  ot  the 
n'asoning  faculty.  Koine  claims  a  right,  not  merely  to  analyze 
the  nice  shades  and  distinctions  of  human  motive;  she  also 
claims  a  right  not  merely  to  indicate  the  broad-border  land 
which  sepanites  the  true  from  the  false  ;  she  does  not  merely 
—as,  indeed,  the  ('hurch  of  England  does— claim  the  right  to 
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hurl  her  thunders  of  excommunication  against  those  who  do 
not  say  amen  to  all  the  nice  casuistries  of  the  Athanasiau  crecnl, 
—she  claims,  by  a  niee  and  refining  process  of  scholarsliip, 
casuistry,  and  subtlety,  to  settle  the  modes  of  existence  of  the 
eternal  heing  Himself ;  she  claims  that  she  has  an  intellectual 
and  scientific  shape  for  every  form  in  the  immense  and  bewil¬ 
dering  system  of  her  theology  ;  and  she  claims  the  right  to 
blast  and  burn  here,  and  curse  and  damn  for  ever  those  who  do 
not  surrender  themselves,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  mind,  reason, 
and  will,  to  all  the  contingencies  of  this  casuistical  teaching. 
The  article,  to  which  we  have  referred,  in  The  Dublin  Review, 
shows  that  we  do  not  express  ourselves  too  strongly  upon  the 
present  position  of  the  dogmatic  principle  in  the  llomish 
church.  The  writer  of  the  article,  referring  to  the  charge 
made  against  Rome  of  being  a  persecuting  church,  says  : — 

It  is  probable  enough  that  great  lunnbers  of  tliese  heterodox  men  are 
unintellcctual,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  express  their  misbelief 
in  any  scientific  sha[)e.  lint  some  will  be  of  a  (liHerent  stamp,  and  will 
be  irresistibly  impelled  to  state  and  propagate  their  tenets ;  while  the 
multitude  will  recognize  in  such  statements  an  expression  of  their  own 
opinion,  and  will  rally  round  the  standard  of  tliese  pestilential  heresiarelis. 
Now  you  have  already  by  implication  admitted  that  these  heresiarelis 
(without  at  all  entering  into  the  cpiestion  of  their  moral  culpability)  are, 
in  matter  of  fact,  endeavouring  to  inflict  on  their  fellow-men  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  possible.  i\n<l  it  must  he  plain  to  you  that  if  tlu^ 
Church  be  what  she  cbn’nis  to  be,  the  diviuehi  appointed  fjnardian  of 
doctrine,  she  would  he  simply  faithless  to  her  mission  did  she  not  adojit 
most  energetic  nu'asures  of  resistance. 

To  this  writer,  and  to  such  as  he,  the  conservation  of  the 
dogmatic  principle,  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  the  individual 
conscience,  seems  like  the  conservation  of  a  classical  taste  at 
Oxford.  Very  few  Oxford  men  are  able  to  devote  their  time 
and  their  lives  to  the  fine  minutijc  and  precisions  of  classical 
elegance ;  but  a  few  do  so  devote  their  time  and  their  life — 
perhaps  ten  or  twenty  in  one  lifetime  in  the  nation.  Their 
discoveries  and  verdicts  become  canons  of  taste,  and  fheir  ad¬ 
judications  are  final.  Is  it  not  strange,  argues  the  writer, 
that  this  should  be  thought  natural  in  the  matter  of  the  clas¬ 
sics  and  unnatural  in  religious  doctrine?  c'o,  how’cver,  there 
are^  men  who  study  theology,  and  theology  alone,  who  devote 
their  whole  life  to  the  analysis  of  fine  intellectual  distiiictions, 
haying  relation  to  religious  doctrine,  and  modes  of  infinite 
being  ;  but  what  an  immense  gulf  there  is  between  these  tw’o  ! 
It  is  supposed  that  the  studies  of  these  theologians,  brought 
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into  the  church,  accepted  and  placed  in  her  cabinet,  forming  a 
j)art  of  her  creed,  aflect  destinies  for  immortality.  The  length 
of  a  (jireek  metre — the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article — the 
fine  shades  of  meaning  conveyed  in  Greek  l>art ides— what 
are  all  these  compared  with  the  immense  mountain  cliaiii  of 
ideas,  each  bristling  with  a  fortress,  but  all  holding  tliuiulers  for 
those'  wlio  are  not  on  the  heights,  called  to  the  mind  when,  for 
instance,  we  think  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstaiitiatioii— a 
dcK-trine  which  has  probably  burned  as  many  bodies,  and,  Koine 
would  say,  damned  as  many  souls  as  all  items  of  its  creed  put 
together.  The  writer  to  whom  we  have  already  referred  in 
The  Dublin  Jiecieir,  refers  to  the  Calvinist ic  doctrine  of  personal 
assurance  and  faith  in  (lirist  the  Saviour,  as  the  one  tiling 
iuhxIihI  for  salvation.  It  seems  this  doctrine  has  been  held  by 
undoubtid  bad  men  :  Kush,  the  murderer,  a  little  time  befo  rehis 
execution,  expressed  some  sort  of  belief  in  this  tenet  of  assurance  ; 
it  is  therefore,  to  tlie  writer,  horrible  and  blasplicmous.  lUit 
suj)pose,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  expressed  faith  in  the  church, 
and  received  absolution  from  the  priest ;  dying  in  the  same  state, 
wo  can  see  no  ditlerence  in  the  horrible  condition  of  the  man’s 
mind,  while  assuredly  it  seems  that  the  outlook,  even  for  such 
a  being,  is  something  better  in  trusting  to  the  assured  mercy  of 
(mmI  in  Christ,  than  to  what  Protestantism  would  regard 
as  a  kind  of  religious  and  priestly  conjuring.  The  writer  says  : — 


tin*  Church  has  proscribed  and  anathematized  this  disgusting 
and  hlaspheineus  heresy  IVom  the  moment  when  it  was  tirst  invente»l. 
And  is  it  not  monstrous  that  the  cidy  thanks  she  receives  for  her  pains 
from  this  champion  of  Christian  morality,  is  to  he  told  that,  in  cou- 
tlemning  this  lieresy,  she  has  neglected  “  the  weightier  matters  of  tlic 
law — ^justice,  nuTcy,  and  truth”  ? 

These  items  show  the  present  collision  of  the  dogmatic  with 
the  rationalistic  principle,  while  Kome  would  still  claim  the 
right  to  persecute,  to  prison,  to  torture,  and  to  death,  the 
“  teachers  of  heterodoxv/*  of  whom  the  writer  in  I'he  Jhfb/iu 
Jicrietr  sj>eaks  as  “  enemies  to  mankind,  and  as  seeking  to  m- 
“  diet  one  of  the  gnivest  possible  calamities  on  their  fellow- 
“men.”  The  zeal  for  the  dogmatic  principle,  the  writer  desig¬ 
nates  thus : — 


Of  course,  since  Catholics  are  jH'ccahle,  and  since  large  niimhers  of 
them  have  taken  a  |>rominent  part  in  controversy,  it  will  he  certain, 
d  yuVoW,  that  in  several  cas(*s  much  sin  and  imperfection  would  he  iuixe<l 
with  hunluhle  zeal.  Ihit  the  amount  of  this  bitterness  has  l>ceu  pre¬ 
posterously  exaggtTated  by  Protestant  thinkers,  for  a  very  natural 
reason,  dhey  are  totally  ignorant  of  some  among  the  deepest  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  human  mind,  and  arc  unable  to  understand,  ever  so  distantly. 
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the  real  reasons  which  induce  saintly  men  to  struggle  for  juire  doctrine 
as  for  their  most  precious  treasure.  In  every  ease,  therefore,  where 
this  keen  and  eager  interest  is  displayed,  Protestants  have  no  solution 
oftlie  problem,  except  in  the  imputation  of  bitterness  anduneharitableness. 

A  pretty  assumption  truly  1  So  that  a  priori  we  arc  to  oxj>oct 
the  dogmatic  principle  to  be  “holy,  harniloss,  and  uiidoHled,'* 
neither  uncharitable  nor  unmercitiil,  and  rationalism,  or  IVotes- 
tantism,  to  be  full  of  “malice  and  uncharitablcness.’^  Tlie 
history  of  persecution  tells  a  very  different  tale.  We  have  re¬ 
marked  thus  lengthily  upon  the  dogmatic  principle,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that,  consistently  wdth  herself,  Rome  can 
never  cease  to  persecute.  The  cant  and  rubbish  about  her 
being  persecuted  in  Protestant  communities  is  simply  disgusting 
to  us.  That,  in  the  nature  of  things,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
repress  the  influence  of  Rome  is  not  w  onderful,  since,  if  not  a 
traitor  in  the  state,  she  can  never  be  other  tluin  guilty  of  treason 
to  the  understanding.  We  are  quite  free  to  confess  that  most 
of  the  first  reformers,  Luther,  Alelancthon  even,  Calvin,  and 
others,  did  not  see  the  width  of  their  own  IVotestantism ;  they 
argued  for  the  right  to  put  dowm  error  by  punishment — by  w  hat 
wo  should  call  persecution.  Mr.  Lecky  is  often  unjust  to 
Protestantism,  as  when  he  says  he  has  “  accumulated  evidence 
“sufficient  to  show  how"  little  religious  liberty  is  due  to  Protes- 
“tantisin  considered  as  a  doymatir  system.’’  Rut,  indeed, 
freedom  can  seldom  gain  by  dogma,  and  yet  that  dogma  of  the 
freedom  of  the  conscience  of  man  has  been  the  liberator  of  the 
whole  mind  of  man  ;  and  the  persecutions  of  Protestantism  have 
been  upon  the  most  insignificant  scale,  and  have  scarcely  existed 
at  all  w'hcre  they  have  not  been  provoked  by  civil  war.  Some 
of  our  modest  Papal  friends  have  a  way  of  speaking  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers  who  died  at  the  siege  of  Antw'erp  as  martyrs;  while  we 
should  rather  regard  the  wdiole  story  of*  the  NetlKU’laiids  as  the 
record  of  the  martyrology  of  freedom  at  the  liand  of  Rome. 
When  Romo  twits  Protestantism  wdth  the  fact  that  there  arose 
beneath  the  sanction  of  her  teachers  an  isolated  stake  or  two, 
she  ought  rather  to  remember  the  school  in  which  they  had 
all  received  their  lessons.  Rome  has  indeed  encouraged  Aavier, 
but  the  reformers  beheld  the  .Church  of*  Rome  cveryw’here  wor¬ 
shipping  at  the  shrine  of  Torquemada.  As  the  ag(*s  liave 
advanced,  IVotestantism  has  become  more  liberal ;  a  few'  years 
since,  Lutheran  persecutions  in  Sw'eden  called  for  remonstrance 
from  our  own,  and  W'e  believe  other  IVotestant  governments, 
and  the  remonstrance  effected  a  change.  Rome,  the  conservator 
of  the  dogmatic  principle,  is,  in  spirit,  and  where  she  can  be,  in 
practice,  as  ruthless,  as  reckless  of  human  emotion,  as  cruel  us 
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ill  her  darkest  age.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  story  of 
this  church  and  of  her  dogma,  is  the  record  of  the  shedding  of 
more  innocent  blood  than  has  ever  been  shed  by  any  other  in¬ 
stitution  existing  among  mankind.  It  is  the  dreadful  story  of 
a  holocaust  of  human  blood.  The  Druid  sacrificed  to  the 
creative  principle,  without  very  clearly  understanding  what 
that  might  be — the  subtle  principle  of  all  creative  nature : 
the  Romish  priest  has  sacrificed,  set  on  fire  his  immense 
mountain  of  human  life  to  the  dogmatic  principle,  the 
principle  of  all-conserving  assertion — dogma.  The  Spanish  in- 
(juisition  burned  thirty-one  thousand  persons,  and  tortured  two 
liundred  and  ninety  thousand.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  fifty 
thousand  persons  iierished,  sacrificed  to  the  dogmatic  principle, 
in  the  Netherlands.  AVe  suppose  quite  as  many  perished  there 
in  the  reign  of  his  son,  that  chief  anointed  idiot  and  high  priest  of 
dogma,  Philip  IT.  In  addition  to  these  pleasant  items,  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  years  the  dogmatic  principle  was  burning  out  its 
victims  in  Mexico,  Lucia,  Carthagena,  the  Indies,  Sicily,  Sar¬ 
dinia,  Oran,  and  Malta.  In  honour  of  the  dogmatic  principle, 
Rome  has  thought  nothing  of  sentencing  a  nation  to  death.  Thus 
she  devotiHl  the  Albigenses  to  massacre ;  thus  history  beheld  a 
l*opi'  chanting  his  I'e  Deum  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Rartholo- 
mew  ;  thus  the  holy  office  condemned  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands  to  death  as  heretics,  that  is,  persons  who  set  con¬ 
science,  reason,  and  inquiry  against  dogma.  In  three  lines  of  a 
proc'lamation,  says  Dr.  Alotley,  three  millions  of  jiersons  were 
sentenced  to  the  scaffold.  Regarded  thus,  the  dogmatic  })rincij)le 
rises  to  the  imagination  like  some  terrible,  cruel  beast,  if  we 
should  not  rather  say,  like  some  reckless  and  malignant  fiend: 
and  how  tremendous  vet  is  this  power  of  volition  and  con¬ 
science — 8{)eak  it  boldly,  and  say — this  spirit  of  rationalism  in 
man,  which  the  foul,  strong  hoof  of  the  hideous  monster  has 
quite  failwl  to  trample  out,  which  still  lives  and  reigns,  which 
glows  in  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  which  still  vibrates  in  the 
gentle  teaching  of  Taylor,  in  innumerable  strains  of  holiest 
poetry,  in  mightiest  conquest  of  all-enteiqirising  science ;  and 
after  the  perfidious  attempts  to  trample  human  instincts  in  the 
dust,  after  the  failure  of  the  dreadful  cruelties,  when,  by  slow 
fires,  a  triumphant  church  consumed  her  victims,  or  tore  their 
ears  from  the  nu^ts,  or  branded  them  with  hot  irons,  or  wrenched 
their  fingiTs  by  thumbkins,  or  shattered  the  bones  of  the  legs  by 
boots,  or  scourgtHl  women  pul>licly  through  the  streets,  or  let 
hH)st'  an  infuriated  soldiery  iqKUi  them — the  verv  Nemesis  seems 
to  have  ctune  when  Protestantism  has  risen  to  rationalism,  and 
threatens  not  only  to  annihilate  the  dogmatic  principle,  hut 
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all  the  hopes,  and  energies,  and  conclusions  IVoin  which  it 
sprung. 

Wo  have  said  so  nuicli,  it  will  be  perceived,  not  lor  the  pur- 
|)ose  ot‘  implying  that  Romanists  are,  as  men,  more  inhuman  than 
Protestants — these  transactions  are  the  result  not  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  character  of  the  persecutors,  but  of  the  ])rincij)lcs  they 
profess;  it  is  true  that  monks  and  inquisitors,  while  frequently 
characterized  by  noble  traits,  seem  to  exhibit  a  total  absence  of 
natural  aftection ;  but  these  persecutions  were  the  result  of  a 
belief  in  exclusive  salvation,  and  men  who  hold  the  doctrine  of 
exclusive  salvation  within  the  confines  of  their  own  sect  or 
church,  will  always  and  consistently  persecute.  Protestantism 
contained  in  its  first  promulgation  the  elements  of  the  utmost 
freedom  for  the  human  mind ;  it  became,  in  a  sense,  naturally 
rationalism — thus  bringing  laws,  and  practices,  and  creeds  to  the 
test  of  human  thought.  Mr.  Lecky  shows  how  long  before  the 
birth  of  the  Reformation  the  human  mind  had  been  groping 
and  feeling  its  way  to  freedom.  Sceptical  utterances,  the  exact 
error  of  which  yet  co\dd  not  very  well  be  fixed  or  ]>roscribe(l  by 
authority  had  been  heard;  but  from  the  auspicious  hour,  when  the 
Reformation  declared  the  rights  of  mind  and  conscience,  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit  has  been  moving  onward  with  immense  strides,  assur' 
edly  distancing  all  that  it  had  done  or  dared  before.  Idie  impulse 
given  by  the  Reformation  has  compelled  the  interpretation  of 
articles  and  special  creeds  by  tlie  jirinciphvs  of  universal  and 
revealed  truth — the  wants,  and  aspirations,  and  moral  senti¬ 
ments  which  seem  inherent  in  human  nature*.  ^Ir.  Lecky 
speaks  of  the  brilliant  history  of  rationalism,  and,  contrasted 
with  tlie  history  of  dogmatism,  which  is  synonymous  with  all 
exclusiveness  and  persecution,  it  is  a  brilliant  history.  At 
present,  we  mark  how  it  impairs  our  conception  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  and  the  supernatural,  but  we  know  that  it  has  annihilat<*d 
the  Kdief  in  witchcraft,  and  wizardry,  and  magic.  At  present  yvo 
mark  how  it  tends  to  shut  up  many  sympathies,  and  to  desti’oy 
much  sentimental,  if  natural,  benevolence,  but  we  know  that  it 
has  annihilated  protection  in  commerce,  created  the  science  of 
political  economy,  called  a  thousand  colonies  into  existence,  and 
everywhere  poured  over  the  earth  the  teeming  tok(‘ns()l  industry. 
Me  remark,  at  j)rcsent,  how  exclusive  prerogatives  wane,  how 
ancient  privileges  are  gazed  upon  with  suspicion,  if  not  with 
contempt,  how  reverence  for  the  heraldic  and  anticjue  in  law  has 
almost  expired,  and  the  toe  of  the  peasant  tr(*ads  on  the  heel  ot 
the  courtier  ;  but  we  know  that  it  has  limited  the  domain  of  legal 
punishment  to  the  dominions  of  nature  and  common-sense,  has 
g^iven  a  power  to  the  multitude,  which,  certainly,  in  our  own 
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country,  has  never  been  used  unrighteously,  and  has  made 
our  practical  utilitarianism  in  politics  constantly  a  benefaction 
and  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  Most  copiously,  and  with  a  de¬ 
lightful  array  of  informing  reading,  our  author  shows  how  the 
principle  he  loves  to  honour  has  wrought  its  glorious  destiny  in 
all  these  departments ;  but  the  rationalistic  and  dogmatic  prin¬ 
ciples  are  likely  still  to  stand  for  a  long  time  in  hostility,  face  to 
face  with  each  other.  The  limitations  of  rationalism  our 
author  has  not  indicated,  but  there  are  such  limitations ;  and 
if  the  reins  are  not  held  over  the  neck  of  human  reason,  it  may 
prove  as  licentious  a  creature  as  priestly  dogmatism.  Our 
receipt  for  the  cure  is  assuredly  neither  in  putting  a  padlock  on 
the  human  mind,  nor  in  terrifying  it  merely  by  the  old  expe¬ 
dients  of  the  horrors  of  a  world  to  come.  Our  only  faith,  next 
to  a  faith  in  the  Word  of  eternal  truth,  is  in  the  education  of 
the  whole  man — conscience  and  mind,  will  and  heart.  The 
impcmctrable  mystcTy  which  lies  at  the  root  of  every  thing, 
should  comjR‘l  the  reason  to  put  its  huger  upon  its  lip,  and 
H'verently  to  kneel  and  adore.  Wc  are  able  now  to  weigli 
together  dogmatic  systems  and  moral  principles.  Time  was, 
wlien,  no  doubt — and  possibly  there  are  still  those,  to  wdioni — 
a  dogmatic  system  became  a  motive  to  right,  and  interposed  a 
barrier  in  the  pathway  of  wrong  doing.  In  such  an  age  the 
elalK>ration  of  the  doctrine  of  Itell  was  the  central  fact  of  re¬ 
ligion,  anil  around  its  agencies  men’s  thoughts,  and  fears,  and 
hopes  revolvinl,  as  Dante  and  Virgil  trod  their  dreadful  way 
through  its  glixmis  to  the  upper  air  of  the  Purgatory  and  the 
Paradise.  In  those  ages  men  were  told  that  the  Almighty,  by 
the  fiat  of  his  uncontrolled  power,  had  called  into  being  count¬ 
less  millions  for  eternal  torment ;  tender  infancy  was  consigned 
to  those  tiames ;  men  disputed  concerning  the  locality  of  liell. 
They  argued  that  the  Deity  was  the  author  of  sin.  Mr.  Lecky 
says,  with  a  sneer  not  justified,  wo  think,  or  needed  : — 

Among  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  there  are  few’  which  long  pos¬ 
sessed  ji  greater  authority  tlian  a  short  treatise  “  De  Fide,”  w  jiich  is 
i>ne  of  the  clearest  and  most  fi>rcihle  extiint  epitomes  of  the  Patristic 
faith,  and  which,  till  the  time  of  Krasmus,  was  generally  ascribed  to  St. 
Augustine,  though  it  is  now’  known  to  have  been  written,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sixth  century,  by  J:>t.  Fulgentius.  In  this  treatise  we 
tind  the  follow  ing  very  distinct  statement  of  the  doctrine  : — assured,” 
writes  the  saint,  “and  doubt  not  that  not  only  men  who  have  obtained 
the  use  of  their  reason,  but  also  little  children  w  ho  have  begun  to  live 
in  their  mothers'  womb  and  have  there  died,  or  who,  having  been  just 
Ihwu,  have  passed  away  from  the  world  without  the  sacrament  of  holy 
baptism,  admini.stcred  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  8on,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
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mnst  be  pnmshcd  by  the  eternal  torture  of  undying  lire;  for  although 
thov  have  committed  no  sin  by  their  own  will,  they  have  nevertheless 
drawn  with  them  the  condemnation  of  original  sin,  by  their  carnal  con¬ 
ception  and  nativity.”  It  will  bo  remembered  that  these  saints,  while 
maintaining  that  infants  whose  existence  was  but  for  a  moment  desccndetl 
into  eternal  fire. on  account  of  an  apple  that  was  eaten  four  thousand 
years  before  they  were  born,  maintained  also  that  the  creation  ami  the 
death  of  those  infants  were  the  direct,  personal,  ami  uncontrolled  acts  of 
the  Deity. 

All  through  tlie  middle  ages  we  trace  the  inlluenco  of  this  doctrine  in 
the  innumerable  superstitious  rites  which  were  devised  as  substitutes 
for  regular  baptism.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  curious,  nothing  can 
be  more  deeply  pathetic,  than  the  record  of  the  many  ways  by  which 
the  terror-stricken  mothers  attempted  to  evade  the  awful  seuti‘uce  ef 
their  Church.  Sometimes  the  baptismal  water  was  sprinkled  upcm  the 
womb;  sometimes  the  stillborn  child  w’as  ba})ti/.ed,  in  hopes  that  tin* 
Almighty  would  antedate  the  ceremony ;  sometimes  the  mother  invoked 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  purify  by  His  immediate  }>ower  the  infant  that  was 
to  be  born ;  sometimes  she  received  the  Ibvst  or  obtained  ubsohilit)n, 
and  applied  them  to  the  benelit  of  her  child.  These  ami  many  similar 
practices  continued  all  through  the  middle  ages  in  spite  of  every  cflbrt 
to  extirpate  them,  and  the  severest  censures  were  unable  to  persuadi* 
the  {)eople  that  they  w'crc  entirely  inetrectual.  For  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  had  w’rung  the  mother’s  heart  with  an  agony  that  was  too 
poignant  even  for  that  submissive  age  to  bear.  Weak  and  su]K*rstitious 
women,  who  never  dreamed  of  rebelling  against  the  tea<*hing  of  their 
clergy,  could  hot  ac(piiesce  in  tln^  perdition  of  their  offspring,  and  they 
vainly  attempted  to  escape  from  the  dilemma  by  multiplying  superstitious 
practices,  or  by  attributing  to  them  a  more  than  orthodox  ellicacy.  Hut 
the  vigilance  of  the  theologians  was  untiring.  All  tln^  anethods  by 
which  these  unhap})y  mothers  endeavoured  to  persuade  themselves  that 
their  children  might  have  been  saved  are  preserved  in  the  decrees  ol 
the  Councils  that  anathematised  them. 

From  these  dreadful  ideas,  assuredly  our  theology,  where  it 
IS  real,  has  emerged  into  a  kingdom  of  purer  motive  and  power. 
There  is  a  vast  improvement  since  the  time  wdien  miscreant” 
was  the  synonym  for  the  misbeliever.  We  marvel  how  such 
conceptions  could  ever  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  the 
Gospel,  as  much  as  we  marvel  wdien,  in  the  pictures  ol  the 
middle  ages,  we  behold  the  rack  and  the  crucifix  side  by  side. 
It  is  a  circumstance  of  grateful  pride  that  this  march  and 
advance  of  the  human  mind  finds  Christianity  able  to  kcK*p 
pace  with  it,  rather  it  is  still  far  a-hcad  of  it.  If  w'e  have  lelt 
the  asceticism  of  the  middle  ages  far  behind,  still  it  is  satisfac¬ 
tory'  to  know’  that  modern  philanthropy^  reetdves  as  much  con¬ 
tempt,  w'hile  it  is  as  real  a  presence,  amongst  us  as  w'as  the 
cowled  monk  of  the  middle  ages.  Our  hojxi  and  faith,  therefore. 
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is,  that  in  future  unfoldments,  and  exercises  of  the  human  mind, 
man  will  return  from  some  of  his  wild  and  o^rej^ious  flij^hts 
into  vacancy  and  unbelief,  and  as  the  deeper  and  higher  reason 
is  made  scmsitive  and  resi)onsivc  in  him,  it  will  place  him,  by  its 
own  exercise — where  dogma  sought  to  place  him  by  blinding 
and  numbing  sense  and  feeling — in  the  centre  of  the  great 
eternal  facts  of  Providence,  incarnation,  atonement,  and  im¬ 
mortality. 


III. 

]yiLSTER  ARTEMUS  WARD,  IIIS  ROOK.* 

Before  the  ])ublication  of  this  volume,  an  im})ression  pos¬ 
sessed  the  minds  of  many  persons,  from  the  advertisement, 
that  it  was  another  contribution  from  the  author  of  the  Biijloic 
BaperSy  to  American  humour.  Mister  Artemus  Ward,  however, 
is  in  realitv  Oharles  F.  Rrown,  a  kind  of  Yankee  Albert  Smith, 
who  travels  through  the  States,  apparently  in  much  the  same 
way  as  that  in  which  the  lamented  English  jocularist  visited 
the  various  towns  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  scattering 
about  his  squibs  and  crackers  of  joke  and  merriment.  The 
book  Ixdongs  to  a  department  of  humour  wdiich  does  not  create 
more  than  a  temporary  interest.  It  is  a  something  compounded 
of  Mr.  Riglow  and  Sam  Slick;  and  as  ^Ir.  Thackeray’s  ballads 
of  Pleasmau  A'.,  and  the  mournful  ballad  of  B/iza  Pads  are  bv 
no  means  illustrat  ions  of  his  genius,  but  only  of  a  s})ortful  play¬ 
fulness  naturally  oozing  Irom  the  great  master  of  niodern 
humour  and  satins  these  letters  of  Mr.  Ward  may  be  said,  in 
certain  drolleries  of  exaggeration,  in  character,  speech,  and 
spelling,  to  resemble  them.  Mr.  Ward  is  a  Yankee  showman, 
as  one  may  say,  tolerably  learned  in  the  extent  of  his  ignorance, 
but  with  a  large  amount  of  Slickish  shrewdness,  w  hich  he  exer¬ 
cises  and  expresses  freely  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  “  the  great 
nation.”  Perhaps  his  character  w’ill  come  out  pretty  plainly  to 
our  readers  if  we  give  to  them  one  of  Mr.  Ward’s  business 
letters — that,  indeed,  by  w’hich  he  is  introduced  to  the  readers 
of  this  volume  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the- - 

SiH, — 1  111  movin  along — slow  ly  along  down  tords  your  place.  1  want 
you  should  rite  me  a  letter,  sayin  how  is  the  show’  bizniss  in  your  jdace. 
My  show’  at  present  consists  of  three  moral  Ran's,  a  Kangaroo  (a 

*  ArtentUM  R  Book.  Jl'ith  KoteSy  am!  a  l*rrfnc.*y  by  lU* 

Editor  ot  the  /iiqlotc  Papers.  John  Camdin  llotlcn. 


(\nu\v^  Humour, 


anioozin  littlf  luu^kul — I’would  inuko  yt>u  lari’  yorsolfto  doth  to  soo  tiu* 
littlo  cuss  jump  u|)  and  S(pioal)  wax  li,!4:uros  of  (J.  Washington  (Jon. 
Taylor  .lolmlhinyan  ra[>t.  Kidd  and  Dr.  Woh^tor  in  the  not  o(  killin 
l)r.  Ihirkin  ,  hosidos  several  misotdlanyns  moral  wax  slatoots  of 
colohratod  juruts  iV:  murdorors,  c^'o.,  okalli'tl  hy  few  ('xoold  hy  none. 
Xow  Mr.  Kditor,  scratch  orf  a  few  lin(‘s  savin  how  is  the  show  hiznisa 
down  to  your  place.  1  shall  hav  my  handhills  dun  at  your  oiliss.  Do- 
poiul  u}>on  it.  J  want  you  should  git  my  handhills  u)»  in  llamiu  stilo. 
Also  got  u])a  tromondjus  excitement  in  yr.  paj)er  ‘howl  my  onparaleld 
Show.  Wo  must  feteh  the  j)uhlie  sumh(»\v.  Wo  must  wurk  on  thoir 
fiH'lins.  Cum  the  moral  on  Vm  strong.  If  its  a  tompranco  eommunity 
toll  ’om  I  sinod  tho  jdodgo  liftoen  minits  arttu*  Iso  horn,  hut  on  Ihooon- 
tory  of  yonr  people'  take'  their  teeels  say  Mister  Ward  is  as  tlenial  a 
foliar  as  wo  e'vor  me't,  full  eef  cemwivialily,  the'  life'  an  Sole'  eef  the* 
Stsliul  Ileere'd.  'fake?,  ehm’t  yem  !  If  veui  say  anythin  ahowt  my  show 
say  niy  snaiks  is  as  harmliss  as  the*  ne'W  he>rne'  llahe.  What  ti  inte'- 
rostin  stuely  it  is  te>  se'e'  a  ze\ve)logie*al  animil  like  a  snaik  uneie'i*  pe'rfe'ck 
suhjeeshun  ]\Iy  kangare)e)  is  tho  most  larfahh'  littlo  cuss  I  over  saw'. 
All  for  15  cents.  I  am  anxyus  te>  skowe'r  ye)nrn  inlle)e)unco.  I  repe'ot  in 
rogarel  te)  tliem  handhills  that  I  shall  git  \'m  strue'k  euf  u}t  le>  yemr 
printin  e)l]|ic(*.  My  perlilercal  sentiments  agree  with  ye)nrn  e'xae’kly.  1 
kiunv  they  eh),  lu'cawz  1  never  saw'  a  man  whe)e)S  elieln't.  liespectively 
yuros,  A.  Waud. 

P.S. — You  scratch  my  hack  A'  He  scratch  ye)ur  hack. 

Pcrliaps  the  drollorios  of  a  voliniie  like  (his  can  only  Ih'  really' 
appreciated  in  the  society'  wliieh  they'  satirize.  Virhirirk  is,  in 
reality',  tlie  fatlier  of  all  this  generation  of  humorists,  and  that 
humour  can  only'  be  thoroughly'  enje>y’ed  by'  tliose  who  ('liter  into 
all  tlie  humours  of  London  life.  We  arc'  not  unmindful  of  the 
value  in  society'  of  the  social  droll.  Not  only'  does  it  s('(*m 
necessary' that  there  should  be  seeri'ted  amongst  us  11  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  humour  from  y'ear  to  yi'ar,  and  tliat  Pmiclips  and 
C/tariraris^  w'ith  their  mirtli-compt'lling  ])ag('s  and  moraliti('s, 
should  furnish  for  tired  brains  the  reeivation  and  refreshment  . 
of  laughter;  but  these  things  are  usually  on  the  side  of  truth, 
freedom,  and  man.  Amongst  these,  however,  we  are  certainly' 
not  disposed  to  assign  to  Air.  Ward  a  very'  high  j)lace.  It  is 
what,  in  this  country',  w'e  should  denominate  as  ('ost('rmong(‘r’s 
wit — the  kind  of  broad  fun,  to  whieli  we  have  often  listeiu'd, 
fired  off  from  a  Cliea])  Jithn  in  the  inarket-])lace  and  broadw'ay'. 

It  is  also,  p('rha])s,  the  kind  ol  wit  by  which  tlu'  multitmh*  arc 
niost  affected.  Coarse,  self-suflieii'iit,  imnu'nse  in  exagg(‘ration, 
uproarious,  he  has  a  grotescpie  realistic  power  of  misinterjin't- 
ing  jx'ople.  A  respectable-looking  man  in  black,  in  a  railway' 
car,  accosts  him — 

ApRn. — VIII.  r  it 
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Sez  he,  “  How  fares  the  Ship  of  State  inyiiro  regine  of  country?” 

“  Sez  I,  We  don’t  hav  no  ships  in  oiir  State — the  kanawl  is  our 
l)cst  holt.” 

He  pawsed  a  ininit  and  then  sed,  ‘^Vir  yii  aware,  Sir,  that  the  krisis 
is  witli  us  ?  ” 

“  No,”  sez  I,  ^ettin^  up  and  lookin  under  tlie  seet,  “  whare  is  she  ?” 

“  It’s  hear — its  everywliares,”  he  sed. 

S<*z  I,  ‘‘Why  liow  you  tawk  !  ”  and  1  gut  up  agin  lot)kt  all  round. 
“  1  must  say  my  fren,”  1  eontinnered,  as  1  resoomed  my  seet,  “  that  1 
kant  see  nothin  of  no  krisis  myself.”  1  felt  sumwhat  alarmed,  i.'i:  arose  in 
a  stentowrian  voice  ohsarved  that  if  any  lady  or  gentleman  in  that  there 
kar  had  a  krisis  consealed  ahowt  their  ptTsons  theyM  better  projuee  it 
to  diet  or  sutler  tlie  konseipienees.  Several  indiviiloouls  snickered  rite 
out,  wliile  a  putty  little  damsel  rite  behind  mein  a  pine  gown  made  the 
observashun,  “  He,  he.” 


In  Obcrlin,  he  sees  ‘‘Perfesser  Peck,’’ — 

As  1  was  sayin,  I  arroved  at  Oberlin,  and  called  on  JV'rfesser  iVek 
for  the  purpuss  of  skewerin  Kidonial  Hall  to  exhibit  my  wax  works  and 
lieests  of  Pray  into.  Kidonial  Hall  is  in  the  college  and  is  useil  by  the 
stujents  to  speak  peaces  and  read  essays  into. 

Sez  Perfesser  iVek,  “Mister  Ward,  I  don’t  know ’bout  this  bizniss. 
What  air  your  sentiments  ?  ” 

Si*z  1,  “  I  hain’t  got  any.” 

“  (JoihI  God  !  ”  cried  the  Perfesser,  “did  1  understand  you  to  say 
you  liav  no  sentiments?  ” 

“  Nary  a  sentiment !”  sez  I. 

“  Mister  Ward,  don’t  yonr  bind  bile  at  the  thawt  that  three  millions 
and  a  half  of  your  culled  bretliren  air  a  clankin  their  chains  in  the 
South?” 

Sez  1,  “  not  a  bile  !  Let  them  clank  !  ” 


^Fr.  Ward  gets  among  the  spirits  and  spirit-rappers,  and  the 
following  is  the  result  of  his  interview  with  them  : — 


Stv^  1,  “  my  frens,  its  troo  I’m  here,  A’  now'  bring  on  your  Sperrets.” 

I  of  the  long  hared  fellers  riz  uj)  and  sed  he  would  state  a  few  re¬ 
marks.  He  sed  man  was  a  critter  of  intelleck  &  was  movin  on  to  a 
tiole.  Some  men  had  bigger  intellecks  than  other  men  had  and  thay 
wihhI  git  to  the  (Jole  the  soonerest.  Sum  men  was  lu'ests  v'e  wood  never 
git  into  the  (iole  at  all.  He  sod  the  Erth  was  material  hut  man  was 
immateriel  and  hens  man  was  ditVerent  from  the  Erth.  The  Erth,  eon¬ 
tinnered  the  speaker,  lesolves  round  on  its  own  axletree  onct  en  24 
hours,  but  as  man  haint  gut  no  axletree  he  cant  resolve.  He  sed  the 
ethereal  essunce  of  the  koordinate  branehis  of  superhuman  natur  heeuiii 
mettymorfussed  as  man  progrest  in  harmonial  coexistence  I'l'  eventooally 
anty  humanizeil  theirselves  iV:  turned  into  reglar  sperretuellers.  [Hiis 
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was  vcrsifTerusly  applauded  by  the  cuinpaiiy,  and  as  I  make  a  pint  to 
get  aloii^^  CC  pleasant  as  jH)ssil)le,  I  sung  out  “  bully  fur  you, 
oliibe}’”.] 

The  cuinpany  then  drew  round  the  table  and  the  Sirelo  konunenst  to 
go  it.  They  ax(‘d  me  if  thare  was  anbody  in  the  Sperret  land  whieh  I 
wootl  like  to  convarse  with.  I  sed  if  Hill  Tompkins,  who  was  onet  my 
partner  in  the  show'  bizniss,  was  sober,  I  sbould  like  tu  convarse  with 
him  a  few  periods. 

“  Is  the  Sperret  of  William  Tompkins  present  !  ”  sed  i  of  the  long 
hareil  chaps,  and  there  was  three  knox  on  the  table. 

Sez  I,  ‘‘  William,  how  goz  it,  Old  Sweetness  ?” 

“  Pretty  rulV,  old  boss,”  he  replide. 

Tliat  was  a  pleasant  w  ay  we  had  of  addressin  each  other  when  he 
was  in  the  tlesh. 

“  Air  you  in  the  show  bizniss,  William  ?”  sed  I. 

He  sed  he  was.  He  sed  he  S:  John  Ihinyan  was  travelin  with  a  side 
show  in  connection  with  Shakspere,  Jonsoiut  C\>.’s  Circus,  lie  sed  old 
Hun  (iiieanin  Mr.  Ihmyan),  stired  up  the  animals  A  ground  the  organ 
while  he  tended  door.  Oeeashunally  Mr.  Ihmyan  sung  a  comic  song. 
The  Circus  was  (loin  middlin  well.  Hill  Shak.speer  had  made  a  grate 
hit  with  (>1(1  Hob  Hidh'y,  and  Hen  Jonson  was  (h'lightin  the  peple  with 
his  trooly  grate  ax  of  ho.ssmanship  without  saddul  or  bridal.  Thay  was 
rehersin  Hixiw’s  LaiuUSj  expeaded  it  would  knock  the  peple. 

Si'z  I,  “  William,  my  luvly  friend,  can  you  pay  me  that  13  dollars 
you  owe  me  ?  ”  He  said  no  w  ith  one  of  the  most  tremenjis  knox  1  ever 
ex|H.‘riunc('d. 

The  Circle  said  he  had  gone.  “  Air  you  gone,  William  ?  ”  I  axed. 
“  Hay t her,”  he  replide,  and  I  knowd  it  was  no  use  to  pursoothe  sub- 
jeek  funler. 

1  then  called  for  my  farther. 

“  How'’s  things,  daddy  ?  ” 

“  Middlin,  my  son,  middlin.” 

“  Ain’t  you  proud  of  yourorfurn  boy  ?  ” 

“  Scacely.” 

“Why  not,  my  ])arient  ?  ” 

“  Ik'cawz  you  hav  gone  to  writin  for  the  noospapers,  my  son.  Hiine- 
hy  you’ll  lose  all  your  char.aeter  for  trooth  and  verrasserty.  When  I 
helpt  you  into  the  show  bizniss  I  told  you  to  dignerfy  that  there  pro- 
feshun.  Litteratoor  is  low.” 

He  also  static!  that  he  was  doin  middlin  well  in  the  peanut  bizniss 
&  liked  it  putty  well,  tflo’  the  climit  was  rather  warm. 

Mr.  M  ard,  as  our  readers  will  perliaps  see  by  tliis  time,  is 
rather  a  caricaturist  than  a  humorist ;  he  is  a  general  American 
^11,  and  as  he  cumducts  his  show  through  society,  falls  foul  of 
^ll  dignities,  hy  that  faculty  which  is  the  caricaturisCs  chief 
Weapon.  The  people,  either  of  the  States  or  ol  other  countries, 
^p^>n  whom  the  world  looks  either  with  a  certain  amount  ot 
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respt'ct,  or  even  awe,  have  all  the  dijj^nity  waslu'd  out  of  lliem 
by  the  free-and-easy  style  ol  ^Ir.  \\  ard^s  sell-created  introduc¬ 
tions.  He  sees,  and  converses,  with  Albert  Ednrd,  Priucr  of 
JValfs;  he  has  an  interview  with  Old  Ahc,  President  Linhin,  to 
whom  he  did  a  good  turn,  by  clearing  his  olHcc  of  an  iinuKMise 
throng  of  place-hunters.  “  Go  home  !  ’^  he  exclaimed — 

“  (fo  lioine,  you  misorahlo  inon,  go  hoiuc  and  till  tlio  sili'  ?  ( {o  to  judlin 
tin-ware — g(»  to  choppin  wood — go  to  l>ilin’  so[»c — stall  suss(*ng«Ts — 
black  l)Oots — git  a  cU*rksliip  on  sum  rospcctahlc  inanun*  cart — go  round 
as  original  Swiss  Hell  Idngers — keciim  ‘  origenal  and  only’  (’aiiiplM*!! 
Minstrels — go  to  lecturin’  at  50  dollars  a  nite — inihark  in  I1m>  praiiul 
hizniss — u' rite  for  the  AcfA/r/*— saw  oil  yonr  l<*gs  and  go  round  givin 
concerts,  with  .techin  appeals  to  a  charitahle  pnldic,  printed  on  your 
handbills — anything  On*  a  honest  livin,  hut  don't  come  round  hen*  drivin 
Old  Ahe  crazy  hy  your  outrajis  cuttings  uj) !  (Jo  honn*.  ‘  Stund  not 
u|MUi  the  onler  of  your  goin'  hut  go  to  ouct !  If  iu  live*  luinits  from 
this  time,”  sez  I,  pullin’  out  my  new  sixtei*!!  dcdlar  hunt  in  easeel  watch, 
and  hrandishin’  it  before  their  eyes,  “  Kf  in  live  miiiits  fnau  this  time  a 
single  st)le  of  you  remains  on  these  here  premises,  J’ll  go  luit  to  iny 
cage  near  hy,  and  let  my  Hoy  Const ruetor  loost* !  ef  he  gits  aiming 
you,  you’ll  think  (.dd  Sulferino  has  cum  again  and  no  mistake!”  You 
ought  to  hev  seen  tlu*m  scamper,  Mr.  f’air.  d'hey  run  orf  as  though 
Satun  hisself  was  arter  them  with  a  red  hot  ten  pronged  pitchfork,  lu 
five  minits  the  j>remises  was  clear. 

Then,  with  11  shownuin’s  roval  condescension,  he  exclaimi'd — 

A.  Linkin,  use  the  talents  which  Nature  has  put  into  you  judishusly 
and  firmly,  and  all  w  ill  he  well  !  A.  Linkin,  adoo  !” 

lie  shook  me  cordyully  hy  the  hand — we  exchanged  jiicters,  so  wo 
could  gaze  upon  each  others’  liniments  when  far  away  from  one  another 
— he  at  the  helium  of  the  ship  of  State,  and  I  at  the  helium  of  the  show 
hizniss — admittance  only  1  5  cents. 

So  also  he  saw  the  Prinee  Napoleon  ;  and,  in  the  same  maniuT, 
he  remarks  on  the  Little  Patti — ‘‘  When  she  smiles,  the  awjiiice 
“  feels  like  axing  her  to  doo  it  sum  moor,  and  to  continuer  (loin 
“  it  2  a  indefnit  extent.’* 

Miss  Patty  sung  suthin  or  ruther  in  a  furrin  tong.  1  don’t  know 
what  the  sentiments  was.  Fur  awt  1  know  she  may  hav  bin  (Icnouiicin 
my  wax  tiggers  it;:  sagashus  wild  heests  of  Pray,  iti’  i  don't  much  kecr  ef 
she  did.  \\  hen  she  opened  her  mowth  a  armv  id’  martingales,  holni- 
links,  kanarys,  swallers,  moe*kin  birds,  etsetteVy,  bust  4th  it:  Hfw  all 
over  the  Haul. 

(lo  it,  little  I,  s('z  I  to 
ef  that  kount  or  royal  <hi] 


mys(‘lf,  in  a  liily  exsite<l  frame  of  mind,  iV 
e  which  you’ll  be  pretty  apt  to  marry  i  ‘>f 
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tliosc  (loll  t  do  tlio  fuip  l>\  ^ (',  \o  Iviii  ulwjiys  liiiv  u  luiiiio  on 

A.  Wiird’s  lariii,  lu'ar  lialdiiisvillo,  Injiaimy. 

Some  notorii'tios  do  not  fare  very  well  in  flic  liands  of  Mr. 
Ward.  “I  toll  you,  follor-oitizons,  it  would  have  boon  ton 
“dollars  in  J oil*.  Davis’s  pookot  if  lioM  novor  bin  born  I ”  It 
is  iinpossiblo  for  liiin  to  oxpross  liiinsolt  upon  any  porson  or 
subjtvt  but  in  the  (pioer,  grotostpie  frame  of  badinage  and 
porsiflago.  Thus,  for  instanoe,  ho  disoours(‘s  on  “forts” — 

Skakspocr  rote  good  plas(‘,  hut  lu‘  wouldn’t  liav  sumvdod  as  a 
Washiiigtoii  coiTosiK)ud('ut  (*!’  a  Now  York  daily  papor.  Jlo  luokt  the 
rcki'sit  laiiov  and  iiuaggiiiasliuii. 

That’s  so*! 

old  (J(‘orgc  Washington’s  Fort  was  to  not  hov  ony  pnhlii'  man  of 
tho  piTsont  day  ivsinnhlo  him  to  iMiy  alannin  oxtont.  Whan'  howts  can 
(it'orgo’s  okal  ho  fownd  ?  I  ask,  and  holdly  ansor  no  wharos,  or  (‘iiy 
wliarc  olso. 

Old  man  Townsin’s  Fort  was  to  maik  Sassyporillor.  “(ioy  to  tho 
world  !  annthor  life  saived  !”  (Ootaslnm  from  'fownsin’s  advor- 
tisenmnt.) 

Discoursing  upon  the  moral  intluonoo  of  the  writings  of  Shaks- 
jH'aro,  in  comparison  with  that  exorcised  by^  his  own  wax 
figures,  ^Ir.  Ward  is  oompollod  to  give  the  palm  to  the  wax. 
lie  fails  to  ])ereoive  the  high  moral  bearing  and  intention  of 
the  elder  and  more  world-ronowmod  porformancos. 

I  startl'd  out  with  tho  idt'ar  of  makin  my  show  a  grate  Moral  l']ntor- 
tainnuMit,  .hut  I’m  kom})olod  to  swaro  so  much  at  that  air  inl’nrnal 
Kangeroo  that  I’m  trade  this  desine  >\ ill  Ix'  llnstratid  to  some  extent. 
And  whih'  spoakin  of  morrality,  reminos  mo  that  some  folks  turn  up 
their  nosis  at  shows  like  mine,  sayin  th(*y  is  low  ainl  not  lit  to  lx*  ]uit- 
rernizod  hy  poojde  of  high  di'gn'o.  Sirs,  1  manetane  that  this  is 
infermil  nonsense.  I  manetane  that  wax  liggors  is  more  olevatin  than 
awl  the  ])lays  ever  wroton.  Take  Shakspoor  for  instnnso.  I ’('pie  think 
heze  grate  things,  but  I  kontond  hozi^  ipiite  tho  reverse  to  the  lonitrary. 
M  hat  sort  of  sense  is  thare  to  King  Leer  who  gozo  round  enssin  his 
darters,  ohawin  hay  and  throin  straw  at  folk,  and  larlin  like  a  silly  old 
koot,  and  makin  a  ass  of  hisself  ginerally  ?  Thare’s  Mrs.  Macbeth — 
sheze  anise  kind  <d‘  woomon  to  have  round  aint  sh(‘,  a  pnttin  old  Mack, 
her  husband,  up  to  slayin  Dnnkan  with  a  ehoi'ze  knih*,  while  la'ze  jaiyin 
a  friendly  visit  to  their  house.  O  its  bily  morral,  I  spoze,  when  she 
laris  wildly  and  sez,  “  gin  me  the  daggnrs — lie  let  his  bow(*ls  out,”  or 
Words  to  that  elVeek — I  say,  this  is  awl  striekly  jiropper  I  spoze  dhat 
Jack  hawlstarf  is  likewise  a  immoral  old  enss,  taki*  him  how  ye  may, 
and  llainliek  is  as  crazy  as  a  hx)!!.  Share’s  Jtiehnrd  the  Ihree  p(‘ph; 
think  heze  grati*  things,  hut  1  hx)k  upon  him  in  tin*  liti*  of  a  monkster. 
lie  kills  everybody  he  takes  a  notion  to  in  k(dd  bind,  and  then  go(*s  t(j 
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nloep  in  his  tent.  Hiinehy  he  wakes  np  and  yells  for  a  boss  so  he  kan 

orf  and  kill  sum  more  pej>le.  If  he  iseiit  a  lit  spesserman  for  the 
gallers  then  1  shood  like  t<»  know  whare  you  iiiid  um.  'I'hare's  lari;o 
wlio  is  more  ornery  nor  pizeu.  See  how  shameful  he  treated  that  hilv 
resjH‘cterhle  injun  gentlemun,  Mister  Otheller,  makin  him  for  to  holme 
his  wife  was  too  thick  with  Casheo.  Ohsarve  how  larL^t*  ^H>t  ('asheo 
drunk  as  a  hiled  owl  on  corn  whisky  in  order  to  karry  out  his  sueekin 
desines.  See  how  he  wurks  Mr.  Otheller’s  feelius  up  so  that  he  j^oze 
and  makes  |)oor  Desdemouy  swaller  a  ]>iller  which  cawses  her  doth.  Ihit 
I  must  stop.  At  sum  futur  time  1  shall  cimtiuner  my  remarks  on  the 
dramer  in  which  I  shall  show  the  varst  suj>eeriority  of  wax  li;j:gers  and 
snakes  over  theater  jdays,  in  a  iuterlectooal  pint  of  view. 

We  have  quottKl  (juite  siiflicieiitly  from  this  very  (dovor  carica¬ 
ture  to  show'  its  quality.  We  cannot  accoin])any  ^Ir.  Ward  and 
his  show'  among;  the  Mormonites,  or  to  his  interview’  with 
Brigham  Young,  or  to  the  Shakers,  and  his  (jueer  rocejdion 
w'hen  benighted  in  their  settlement,  or  to  Oherlin,  where  he 
falls  pell  mell  iqK)n  the  quiet  dignity  of  our  friend.  Professor 
Finney.  He  linds  himself  in  “  that  extensive  seek  called  free- 
“  lovers,  w'ho  believed  in  allinertvs  and  sich.’’ 

A  ornn‘«*r  sid  1  have  newer  sawn,  d'he  men's  faees  was  all  covered 
with  hare  and  they  lookt  half-starvt'd  to  (h‘th.  dlny  didn't  wear  no 
weskuts  for  the  j»urpuss  (as  they  sed)  of  allowin  the  free  air  of  hevnn 
to  Idow  onto  their  huzzums.  Their  pockets  were  Idled  with  tracks  and 
pamplits  and  they  was  hare-footed.  They  sed  the  Postles  did'nt  wear 
iMuds,  and  why  should  they  That  was  their  style  of  argvnnnit.  The 
wimiu  was  wiiss  than  the  men.  d'hey  wore  trowsis,  short  gownds, 
straw  hats  with  green  rihhius,  and  all  carried  hh)o  cotton  umhrcllcrs. 

Presently  a  ] ter f(*ctly  orful  lookin  female  presented  herself  at  the  door, 
llergowndwas  scanderlusly  short  and  her  trowsis  was  shameful  to 
Indiold. 

She  eyed  me  over  very  sharp,  and  then  startin  hack  sh(‘  sed,  in  a 
wild  voiee : 

“  Ah,  can  it  he 

“  Which  sed  1. 

“  Yes,  ’lis  troo,  ()  'tis  troo  !” 

“  I  5  cents,  mann,”  I  auserd. 

She  bust  out  a  cryiu  I'v  sed  : 

“  .\nd  so  1  hav  found  you  at  larst — at  larst.  ()  at  larst  !” 

“  Yes,”  I  auserd,  “  you  have  found  me  at  larst,  ami  you  would  have 
found  me  at  fust,  if  you  had  eum  sooner.” 

She  grahd  me  vilently  hy  the  coat  collar,  and  hramlishin  her  umhreller 
wildly  round,  exclaimed : 

“  Air  yo\i  a  man  .^” 

Si'/.  1,  “  1  think  I  air,  hut  if  you  doiiht  it,  you  can  address  Mrs.  A. 
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Ward,  Baldinsvillo,  Tnjianny,  postage  pade,  .'i'  slic  will  proldy  giv  you 
the  desired  infonnashiin.” 

“  Then  thou  ist  what  the  cohl  world  ealls  inarrid 
Madam,  1  istest !  ” 

The  exsentrio  female  then  clutehed  me  frantiely  hy  the  arm  and 
hollerd : 

“  You  air  mine,  O  you  air  mine  !  ” 

“  Seaeely,”  1  sed,  endeverin  to  git  loose  from  her.  Hut  she  clung 
to  me  and  sed  : 

You  air  my  Aninerty  ?” 

“  What  upon  arth  is  tliat  ?”  1  shouted. 

“  I)«)st  thou  not  know  ?’^ 

“  No,  I  dostent  ?” 

“  Jjistin,  man,  I’ll  tell  ye;”  sed  the  strange  female ;  “  for  years  1 
have  vearned  for  thee.  I  know’d  thou  wast  in  the  world,  sumwhares, 
though  I  di<ln’t  know  whare.  My  hart  sed  he  would  cum  and  I  took 
courage.  Jle  //</scum — he’s  here — you  air  him — you  air  my  Allinerty  ! 
O  ’tis  too  mutch  !  too  mutch  I”  and  she  sohhed  agin. 

Yes,”  1  anserd,  “  I  think  it  is  a  darn  site  too  mutch  !” 

“  Hast  thou  not  yearned  for  me?”  she  yelled,  ringin  her  hands  like 
a  female  play  aeter. 

“  Not  a  yearn  !  ”  I  bellerd  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  throwin  her  away 
from  me. 

The  free  lovers  who  was  standin  round  ohsarviu  the  scene  commenst 
for  to  holler  “  shame  !  ”  “  heast,”  etsettery,  etsettery. 

We  must  now  lay^  down  tliis  assuredly  entertaining  volume. 
That  it  belongs  to  an  order  of  whi(di  we  have  a  very  high  aj)- 
prcciation,  assuredly  we  cannot  say  ;  but  \\c  have  as  little 
doubt  that  it  w  ill  bo  in  general  much  more  highlv  appreciated 
than  a  nobler  and  subtler  kind  of  wit.  Mr.  Ward  is  of  that 
order  of  wits  wdio  move  to  and  fro  like  chartered  libertines  of 
speech,  as  the  cap  and  bells  consecrated  efiectually  the  fools  of 
old  time,  wdiile  they  indulged  in  a  dangerous  daring  of  Hjx'e(di 
— a  modicum  of  which  w'ould  have  conducted  other  men  to  the 
scahold  ;  but  society  needs  not  only  its  ( Vrvantes  or  Thackcrav  ; 
and  a  weekly  Piowh  or  Artemus  Ward  the  showunan  sometimes 
siitirize  and  shiver  folly  more  elfectualh',  even  as  a  little  deto¬ 
nating  pow^der  will  sometimes  perform  a  little  piece  ot  practical 
W’ork  left  unaccomplished  hy^  the  thunderstorm.  As  to  the 
editing  of  the  volume,  or,  to  speak  more  aj)proj)riatel\',  its  in¬ 
troduction,  while  certainly'  it  is  a  very'  fitting  task  tor  tln^ 
editor  and  compiler  of  the  ShuKj  DictioHftri/j  it  htdray  s  many  ol 
the  same  characteristics  of  lUlse  and  foolish  prejudice  and  igno¬ 
rance.  The  idea  of  finding  any'  very'  marked  relationship  betw'ccn 
Artemus  Ward’s  dissertations  and  the  Puritan  ])reachers  of  old 
England,  is  one  that  can  only  be  regarde^d  in  the  light  of 
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Mr.  AVurd’s  own  exapfpporations.  Tlio  anecdote  attributed  to 
Lorenzo  Dow  lias  been  with  niiioh  more  probability  ascribed  to 
two  or  three  Knj^lish  ])iilpit  wits.  One  tiling  we  may  safely 
assert  from  Mr.  llotten’s  mode  of  introducing  tlio  story,  that  lie 
knows  nothin"  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  and  has  never  read  his  strange 
and  eutertainiii"  biography.  AVe  a])prehend  that  he  is  more 
familiar  with  a  book  he  is  very  likely  to  have  mistaken  for  the 
real  Simon  Pure,  the  sermons  of  Dow,  Junior. 

There  have  been  men  of  the  pulpit  not  unlike  Artemus 
AVard  ;  but  these  have  not  llourished  among  the  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  Puritans  ;  nor  is  the  likeness  to  be  found  alone,  either  in 
Puritanism  or  in  Protestantism.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
the  intriKluction  of  a  comparison  between  the  pulpit  man  and 
the  showman  at  all.  (  ertainly,  the  finding  any  likeness  to 
Artcumis  AV’^ard  in  the  Aletropolitan  Tabernacle,  can  only  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  ])iece  of  ill-natured  and  coarse  ignorance.  The 
analogy  would  be  more  true,  and  it  would  fail  then,  if  applitd 
to  some  of  the  later  mediieval  jireachers,  such  as  Antonio 
A’^ieira  ;  but  he  was  much  more  a  Swift  or  a  ( Vrvantes  in  the 
))ulpit  than  an  Artemus  Ward.  AVe  should  not  have  broken 
on  this  gnumd,  but  for  the  wholly  needless  way  in  which  Air. 
llotten  has  touched  it  in  his  introduction. 
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A\niLN  the  cry  burst  through  astonished  Ihirope,  the  better 
’’  part  of  some  century  since,  ‘‘the  Dastile  has  fallen!” 
there  was  not  a  sound,  free  heart  that  did  not  thrill  and  bound 
with  gratitude  and  admiration.  It  was  no  chihEs  play  that,  the 
work  was  not  etfected  in  any  sentimental  manner — blood  was 
sIuhI,  and  bhxKl  had  to  be  shed ;  for  when  great  wrongs  get 
righted  only  at  the  ])oint  of  military  necessity,  sharp  work  en¬ 
sues.  It  nations  will  send  the  sibyl  away  when  she  comes  with 
her  charmed  leaves,  they  must  expect  the  conseipiences  of  the 
wrath  ot  the  sibyl,  who  would  have  warned,  and  would  have 

*  \.  A  } ’bice  from  Vickshurgy  and  a  Flea  for  the  Coloured  Freed  man. 
By  En.‘derick  Tomkins,  Esq.,  AI.A.,  D.C.L.  2iid  edition.  John 
Snow.  Pnblished  by  Freedman’s  Aid  Society. 
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8avo<l.  Thus  in  fl.o  oxporioiuv  of  Anun.Va.  at  tin’s  l.our 
another  Ihisfilo,  more  vast,  and  n-riin,  and  horrihly  inelusive  of 
yctiins  and  eruehies.  l,as  fallen  ;  and  if  the  same 'tumult  of  iov 
does  not  agitate  our  liearts,  it  is  lioeause _  ‘  ^ 

Of  old  thinijs,  all  aro  ovor-old— 

Ol’jrood  tilings,  none  are  good  eiiougli. 

Weluivc  Wome  used  to  the  deeds  of  freed,.,,,;  we.  n.^hans, 
have  not  the  hope  and  iutth  our  fathers  ha.l.  nevertheless  so  it 
IS,  that  in  Ameriea,  at  this  nionient,  tliero  is  a  tonitorv  witliiii 
the  lines  ol  the  JSortlierii  army,  reclaimed  from  ndudlion  by  tlio 
hcderal  L emhraein-  so  fa,,  as  wo  ean  feather,  the  ,-o,',„t,  v 
from  Cairo,  down  the  31  ississippi  to  Ited  Jtiver.  toi;,-ther  with 
fluj  state  of  Arkansas,  Avithin  whose  houndaries  nearly  two 
nnlhons  of  .•elu-ees,  IVo,,,  S,.uthei-n  slavei-y,  are  waitiu'-r  tho 
issues  of  the  j^reut  clock  of  events  uiid  piovideiice  AVe  'ii-o 
younjt  enoun;!,  in  hemd.  to  feel  s,.me  of  those  emotions,  we  n'lav 
presume  our  lathers  felt,  as  they  hear,l  the  kuell  of  despotism 
toll  m  J  aris.  Aleantime  the  joy  over  the  liheiatioii  of  these 
maiiy  n,,,ltitii(les,  like  that  other  joy,  has  its  <,nvat  .hawhaeks. 

he  tall  ot  the  Ihistile  ultimately  tlirewa  continent  into  uproar  and 
\^ar;  we  believe  tliat  most  wise  lu'ads  regard  tlit'  fall  ol‘tliat  typical 
prison,  as  well  purchased  even  by  its  tremendous  cousniueuees. 
Ill  a  like  eoiifusioii  have  these  two  millions  of  ndiigees  tbreed  their 
way  within  the  lines  of  freedom;  like  the  Israelites  of  old  they 
have  escaped  into  the  wilderness  in  the  night  of  the  nation 
^^lllcll  held  them  in  bondage,  while  they  went  lorth.  It  was 
no  sliadmyy,  hut  a  real  and  fearful  ])reseuee  of  th(>  am»*(‘l  of 
death,  which  smote  tlie  firstborn  of  the  land.  We  know  that 
many  m  this  country  regard  their  (‘mancipation  as  a  farcc', 
because  jiroelainu'd  by  Presidemt  Lincoln  in  this  hour  of  great 
conhicting  iiitcrosts.^  It  is  as  much  a  farce  as  the  falling  of  the 
astile;  it  is  in  this  way  always  fivi'dom  wins  its  majority — 

1C  nnd  cause  out  of  sight  behind  the  protocids  of  statesiimn. 
lUc  not  said  already,  that  military  nc'cessity  comes  h(*(*ans(* 

1  would  not  liear  the  sibyl  w1k*ii  hIk}  warm'd — the 

^  at* '  man  wins  all  along  tho  distnrhing  cause  in  America.  It 
18  a  (piarter  of  a  century  ago  now,  since  Jiongfellow  said,  with 
^  the  prescience  ol  a  poet’s  projihecy — 

I  here  is  a  poor,  biiiid  Samson  in  this  land, 

J^horn  ot  Ids  strcngtli,  and  Ixmnd  in  bonds  of  steed, 
ho  may,  in  some  grim  revel,  raise  his  hand, 

And  sliake  the  pillars  of  this  eommon  weal, 

■liil  the  east  temple  ef  our  hherties 
shapeless  mass  of  u'reek  a  ml  ruin  lies. 
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When  the  Israelites  went  up  out  of  E<^t,  the  divine  storj’  tells  us 
how  miracle,  which  had  paraly»*<l  the  ann  of  their  tyrant,  moved 
befon;  them  to  supply  them  all  the  way  ;  but  we  know  what 
thousands  fell  in  the  wildf^mess,  and  that  hungi*rinp^  and  thirst¬ 
ing,  their  8^>uls  criesl  to  (jr(xl.  Kxactly  this  is  the  state  of  very 
many  thousands  along  the  camp  we  have  mentioiuxl ;  they  have 
tsw-afKsI  for  their  smils,  they  have  brought  with  them  into  the 
air  of  freedom  little  else  Ix  side  their  souls.  We  are  glad  to  >ee 
humanity  alive  with  its  wonted  lovable  and  inspiring  freshness 
to  relh've  their  nee^ls.  Their  circumstances  are  of  imminent 
distress ;  they  an.*  u|K>n  what  we  have  iLsually  regarde<l  as 
Siutheni  ground,  but  it  is  not  the  ground  of  the  sunny  S^mth — it 
touelitrs  the  cold,  aguish,  and  biting  North.  The  resoun-f-s  of 
the  Northern  government  have  been  taxe<l,  we  lx*lieve,  to  the 
extent  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  yet  they  have  only  Ix-f^ii 
able  to  supply,  and  only  guarantee  to  these  shelter,  and  one 
ration  a-day  ;  this  leaves  them,  therefore,  in  every  kind  of  lussl; 
the  supply  of  hsKl,  of  course,  is  slight,  only  merely  necessaiy’; 
clothing  they  have  usually  next  to  none ;  they  want,  in  fact, 
everything  that  can  l)e  regard<.‘d  by  us  as  the  merest  necessity 
of  life.  The  humanity  of  the  Unite^l  States  began  very 
early  to  contemjdate  this  dreadful  and  growing  claim,  and  there 
were  members  of  the  Sxriety  of  Friends,  in  England,  who  better 
than  twelve  months  since  volunteerc*d  their  help.  Tlie 
meml)ers  of  that  s^xiiety  have  often  had  to  endure  the  scoffing 
of  those*  who  sj)okc  of  the  negro  as  their  jx„*t  child.  It  is  true 
from  the  days  of  John  Woe)lman  to  the  present  hour  tliey  have 
8ympathi*»eel  in  a  very  practical  way  with  his  w(k.*s,  and  seem 
to  stand  like  the  peaceful  s^ddiers  of  humanity,  tf>  throw  over 
him  the  shield  of  their  help  and  pr(jte‘ction,  helping  him  to 
fre<*dom,  and  insj>iring  him  with  the  love  of  freedom,  and 
industry,  and  c*ducation.  A  movement,  therefore,  s<xjn  arose 
among  tlie  friends  in  England  to  help,  es|)ecially  in  clothing, 
the  black  refugees  of  the  South.  Birmingham,  we  Ixdieve,  led 
the  way  in  the  ginxl  work.  It  is  now  likely  to  assume  larger 
])roj)orlions ;  in  addition  to  an  association  exclusively,  we 
iK'lieve,  of  friends,  including,  we  are  happy  to  see,  the  names  of 
the  wi‘althiest  and  foremost  of  their  honoured  IkkIv,  they  now 
invite  and  fall  into  co-operation  w’ith  members  of  other  s^x-ietics 
and  communions,  and  all  to  whom  humanity  is  not  a  matter  of 
colour  or  of  kingdom,  but  a  service  of  love  to  Him  who  made 
of  one  blcHKl  all  nations  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth,  and 
ot  Him  wliose  cross  w*as  Ixirne  up  the  steep  hill — wlien  he  fainted 
Innieath  its  burden  Himself — by  the  negro  Simon,  the  (  yreiiian. 
M  e  quite  know'  the  cold  steady  reaction  of  feeling  w  hich  has  set  in 
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on  the  mind  of  this  countr}’  against  what  is  called  philanthropy ;  we 
know  the  cold  distrust  ot  all  schemes  of  benevolence;  we  know  that 
most  who  give,  give  mechanically,  and  neither  exjKvt  to  realize 
in  this  world  or  the  next  by  their  giving  ;  we  know,  also,  that 
a  cold  steady  action  of  thought  moves  on  in  this  countrv 
against  the  neCTO ;  we  know  that  the  Anthro{)ological  Six  iety, 
with  its  a|x>stles,  chiet  priests,  and  elders,  such  as  (’aptain 
Burton  and  Dr.  Hunt,  seems  to  exist  for  the  very  puqH>so  of 
proving  the  negro — we  will  not  say  a  higher  kind  of  monkev, 
for  decide^lly  as  compare<l  with  the  negro,  the  gorilla  has  the 
best  of  it,  but  for  the  puq)ose  of  proving  him  a  monkey,  or 
therealxmts :  but  we  think  the  Freedmairs  Aid  Society  mav 
expect  sympathy  from  the  Church.  We  are  glad  to  stn?  that 
some  churches  have  lx*guii  the  gf>od  work  of  collecting  and 
sewing,  and  is  there  not  on  every  hand,  and  on  every  asptx  t 
of  the  matter,  a  claim  f  We  sc*parate  this  question  from  either 
prditical  principles  or  prejudices.  Yet,  surely,  the  Xorth  has  a 
claim  upr>n  our  sympathy.  When  in  1''47,  that  fearful  famine 
decimaU^l  Ireland,  the  North  contributed  in  corn  and  other 
prousions,  to  the  amount  of  l‘20n,0(K>,  and  the  contribu¬ 
tions,  even  in  this  pericxl  of  her  own  calamity  and  distress, 
to  the  Lancashire  famine,  have  amount(‘<l  to  about  l‘on,ono.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  exjxndeil  in  humanity  may  well  be  a  call 
to  us  not  to  be  behind.  This  is  the  kind  of  warfare  we  should 
like  to  maintain  with  America ;  the  warfare  of  the  entente 
eon! tale — this  provoking  each  other  to  love  ami  gtHxl  works. 
The  burden  of  the  emancipation  is  likely  to  rest  ujxin  her  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  The  emancipation  ot  our  slaves  was  a 
nniinent  of  national  rejoicing  :  we  were  at  jx*ace — it  was  a 
pcruKl  of  national  prosperity.  They  were  five  thousand  miles 
away  from  the  js  ople  who  emancipated  them.  Tlie  emancipa¬ 
tion  was  not  effected  in  haste,  or  by  flight,  but  by  a  jK^riml  of 
preparation  :  all  these  elements  of  happiness  are  wanting  in  the 
flight  of  the  black  races  along  the  lines  ot  the  Mississippi ;  still 
they  |xjur  in  within  the  lines.  Every  time  a  military  |>ost  is 
abandoned,  hundreds  of  coloured  jx‘<>ple  arc*  compi‘lle<l  to  leave 
their  homes,  and  follow  the  troops  to  soim*  place  ot  .safety. 
Chaplain  Buckley  writes  from  Vicksburg, — “  Every  raid  brings 
“in  hundrc‘ds  more.  During  a  hard  .storm  ot  Decemlx*r  last, 
“three  thou.sand  freedmen  were  launched  at  Davis'  Bend,  with 
“  no  shelter  from  the  .storm,  in  consequence  ot  the  abandon- 
“  ment  of  Gmxlrich  landing  as  a  military  jK>st.  Ihey  had  no 
“teams,  and  no  tools,  and  yet  they  had  to  build  their  own  pro- 
“  tection  from  the  storm."  The  same  chaplain  writes,  that 
“  much  good  has  been  done  by  the  noble-hearted  in  his  camp  ot 
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“  destitution,  wliero  liunger  and  cold,  disease  and  idleness,  liold 
“  in  one  relentless  p:rasp  helpless  iiitaney  and  feeble  age— 
“  homeless  youth,  and  crippled  women,  and  cripided  men.” 
Thus  they  stand,  on  the  threshold  of  freedom,  like  the  rescued 
passengers  of  a  ship  lost  on  the  strand,  standing  on  a  barren 
sea  shore,  wet  and  shivering  with  the  cold  blast  of  the  tempest. 
The  iKX)r  things  want  encouragement,  advice,  and  strength  to 
go  forward,  holding  up  their  heads,  and  with  hope  and  energy 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  ot  tree  men.  lo  our  own  minds 
the  intelligence  is  verv  bright  from  many  districts,  along  whicli 
the  trumpet  of  Ireedom  has  sounded.  Ihe  dawning  ot  Ireedoiu 
in  Georgia  was  proclaimed  by  a  circumstance  to  us  ot  a  j)eculiar 
significance  and  meaning — the  turning  ot  a  great  slave  auc¬ 
tion  mart  into  a  school-room  ;  we  cite  from  a  letter  from  !Mr. 
Lynch  of  Savannah  this  pleasing  incident : — 

“  A.  huyan’s  nk(juo  mart.” 

Wc  Imve  secured  IViuii  the  CiovtTiiuieiit  the  use  of  three  huge 
buildings  : 

1.  “A.  r.ryaifs  Negro  Mart”  (thus  reads  the  sign,  with  two  shirs 
each  side  (*!’  it,  over  tlie  door).  It  is  a  large  three-stcuy  brick  buihling. 
Ill  tliis  place  slaves  had  been  bought  and  sold  for  luauy  years.  The 
windows  ot’  the  upper  story  have  iron  gates.  We  toiiiid  many  “  gems,  ’ 
such  as  haudculVs,  whips,  and  sta]>les  for  tying,  etc.  Hills  ot  sales  ot 
slaves  by  hundreds,  and  h‘tters,  all  giving  a  faithful  description  of  the 
hellish  business,  'fids  we  are  g<^»ing  to  use  for  school  jiurposes. 

2.  The  Stiles’ house  of - ,  on  Farm  Street,  formerly  used  as  a 

rein*!  hospital,  we  have  also  secured  for  school  jmrposes. 

3.  A  large  ttiree-story  brick  building  uii  the  lot  adjoining,  t(>r  a 
hos[>ital  for  treed  men. 

Among  the  bills  of  sale  were  found  such  as  the  following: — 

COCY. 

8400.00  dollars. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Feb.  1  ith,  1864. 

Keceivetl  of  l>.  H.  Fisher,  eight  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  being 
in  full  for  the  j»urehase  of  three  negro  slaves  named  John,  Hobh,  and 
Mary,  'fhe  right  ami  title  of  said  slaves  I  warrant  and  defend  against 
all  persons  whatsoever,  and  likewise  warrant  them  sound  and  healthy 
to  date. 

As  witness  my  hand  and  seal, 

,).  V.  Hkilky,  (l.s.) 

Indorsed, —  For  value  reeeiveil,  l  transfer  the  within  bill  to  11. 
Hryan. 

l).  H.  h  isiiKU. 

9900.00  dollars. 


Tltv  Palm  a  of  the  ('onqueaf.  ;}f^| 

Aiiirusta,  (;:i,  1 1  til,  1S64. 

Hoceived  of  D.  Fislior,  niiu*  thousand  uino  hundml  dollars,  luuni,' 
in  full  for  the  piircliase  of  throo  noi^ro  slavos  iiaiiu‘d  Aiu^oliiu*,  Adolino, 
and  Fannio,  the  right  and  title  of  said  slavt's  I  warrant  and  di'fend 
against  the  elaiins  ot  all  persons  whatsoever,  likewise  warrant  them 
sound  and  healthy  to  date. 

As  witness  my  hand  and  seal, 

X.  M.  liKK,  (I..S.) 

Per  S.  Pawhon. 

Indorsed, —  For  value  reeidved,  I  transfer  to  A.  Itryan  the  within 
hill  of  sale. 

I>.  r».  I'hsiiKii. 

These  tire,  indeed,  tlie  palms  of  eompiest.  Such  things  us 
these  alfect  us  like  the  old  secrets  wdiieh  came  to  view^  when  the 
Bastile  fell,  and  long  buried  desptiir  found  its  voice.  They  are 
the  memorials  of  litinds  that  were  wrenclu'd  tisunder — parted 
forms  of  ptirents  tind  children — husbands  tind  wives,  who  wen* 
never  to  see  each  other  again,  but  to  go  mourning  on — 

(iono,  gone,  sold  and  gone, 

'I’o  the  rice  swamtis  dank  and  lone. 

At  the  same  time,  the  condition  of  these  rhatteh^  wtis,  as  ive 
find,  and  knew'  before,  better  in  some  states  than  in  others.  In 
Savannah,  before  the  more  inexorable  regime  of  slaveiy  com¬ 
menced,  many^  had  purchased  tlu'ir  freedom,  and  we  are  as¬ 
tonished  to  tind  in  that  city,  five  large  coloun'd  churches — four 
of  them  able  to  seat  one  thousand  pi'rsons  each — three*  with 
fine  organs.  “  The  first  African  Jkiptist  church  tinislu'd  about 
“  the  time  the  wair  began,  could  not  have  cost  less  than  eightee'ii 
“  thousand  dollars, writes  the  correspondent.  Wdiat  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  amusing  thing  that  this  (*realure  of  the  inferior  race*, 
whose  brain  and  back,  bones,  and  feet,  and  hair,  all  proclaim 
him  to  be  of  monkey  mould,  should  have  an  idea  of  r(*ligion, 
and  salvation,  and  actually'  have  the  audacity'  to  believe  that  he 
has  a  soul ! 

Who  arc  these  w  ho  are  perishing,  and  reejuin^  our  help 
who  starve  and  shiver,  shelterless  in  the  cold  stoiin?  Th(*v  are 
such  as  the  following — the  story  of  whom  is  told  by'  Superin¬ 
tendent  Comray',  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stephen  'l  yng  : — 

‘‘  1  Inclose  herewith  a  little  hall  of  cotton  raised  on  tin*  plantation  of 
fien.  Bragg,  on  Bayou  Jiafouche;  it  is  in  )»art  result,  the  lahonr  ol  an 
old  Christian,  who  tells  me  he  prayed  sixty  years  to  he  free.  He 
desired  me  to  send  it  north  to  some  follower  of  desus  Christ,  who  loves 
the  poor  down-trodden  sons  of  old  Africa,  as  a  h»ken  of  the  pure  love 
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of  the  poml  Lonl,  who  l)rouglit  them  hy  liis  IVoviilonre  out  of  tlieir 
worse  than  K^y[)tijin  Ijoiulai^e. 

1  express  the  idea  of  the  old  hero  of  tlie  cross,  hut  am  not  able  to 
pve  von  Ids  lan.i;uai;e.  1  toltl  the  ohl  j^entleman  that  I  would  send  it 
to  a  ininister  of  tiie  l^ord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  I  knew  to  Ih‘  a  true 
friend  of  the  poor  hondman.  He  was  delii^hted  at  the  idea.  I  thouL^ht 
(►f  von,  Dr.  Tvng,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  send  the  token  of  the 
old*  man’s  thou^dits,  because  1  know  how  deeply  you  feel  for  these 
people.” 

It  is  adininiblo  that  by  chaplains,  schoolmasters  and  mis¬ 
tresses,  missionaries,  and  teachers,  cllorts  are  made  beneath 
the  sanction  of  the  American  o^overnment,  to  educate  and  teach, 
and  to  give  the  arms  of  freedom  to  the  emancipated  people, 
(’olonel  Katun,  the  government  superintendent  of  the  whole 
camp  of  the  freedmen,  wdio  seems  to  be  a  patriot,  philanthroj)ist, 
and  a  strong,  eloquent,  common-sense  man,  says : 


The  security  of  glavenf  required  the  iqnorance  of  the  slave,  but  it  is 
known  that  the  j>roduetiveness  of  labour  increases  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  labourer,  d’he  driver  studied  how  to  get  the  most  labour  and 
allow  the  least  thinking;  but  iustincts  struggled  for  existemy— the 
heart  .sought  b»r  the  sunshine  the  great  motives  uinhu*  which  the 
sold  was  created  to  act.  'fouehing  them  only  now  and  then,  he  fi'lt, 
when  suiViciently  awakened,  how’  unjust  the  exaction,  and  Slaves  stiulied 
how  to  thwart  the  <lriver,  produce  as  little  as  possible,  anil  avoid  what 
they  disliked.  IndilVerence,  slow  motion,  heedlessness,  waste,  deceit, 
and  pilfering  became  habits  of  the  race.  Some  are  ama/.ed  that  this 
should  be  so  with  the  devout,  'fhey  forget  that  the  piety  taught  the 
Negro  allowed  him  no  rights  of  property;  consequently,  Christianity, 
setting  him  outside  all  the  relations  of  possession,  had  lor  him 
none  of  the  laws  of  honesty.  So,  too,  slaveholding  Christianity 
allowisl  him  no  legal  marriage,  and  as  a  consequence  could  apply 
to  him  none  of  the  laws  of  chastity ;  and  his  licentiousness  was 
natural. 

“  All  this  emancipation  changes.  Aecomplisheil  in  a  state  ot  peace, 
gradually  and  by  the  action  of  tlie  master,  there  would  be  less  sulVering. 
but  the  slaveocracv,  overriding  the  better  judgment  of  many  in  the 
S»nith,  forced  events;  and  common-sense  and  interest,  as  well  as 
Christian  principle,  prompt  all  to  make  the  best  of  the  consequences, 
'fhe  great  social  and  civil  wound  intlicted  by  the  rebellion  can  be  healed 
onlv  bv  sloughing  olT  the  evils  of  Slaverv.  Government  and  benevo- 
lenee  must  throw  in  the  restorative  elements  of  intelligence,  virtue  ami 
indust  rv.” 


We  have  lying  before  ns  very  pleasant  illustrative  instances 
of  the  avidity  with  which  many  are  learning  to  read.  ^ 
surely  an*  not  misinU'rprotiiig  the  interest  our  readers  will  be 


Edm-ati,uj  the  liefiigee,.  3,. 

•■“  "■»  f-llo-  ins.  Chapl.il 

XKIIIT  S<  IIOOI.. 

“  These  iiiglit  seliools  form  om.  of  t|,,,  . 

whole  work.  At  Norfolk,  oiir  teacher-;  in  I, .  I'-  ‘•''''''‘'"'K  <';‘<iires  of  oiir 

the  (lay  schools,  have  muler  (heir  iiistn’ietioiV  I '  ''<•  '  . . . 

week, over  450  a.h.ltsof  hoth  sexes  a,  I  ,  '■>  <lu( 

all  eager  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  I’eiters  "  Km 

church  at  Norfolk  a  few  eveniims  since  wo  '  ''""f  '“W'  coloured 

aj.|.arently  of  seventy  years,  awaiting  hil  tun,  (X'tl  tT'  s 

could  assign  him  to  a  class,  n'o  h-.d  in  I.  ‘  "i 

pnnier,  |ierha|)s  the  one  used  in  the  inon,;..  11  • “  "‘'■l-<'""iied 

sat  down  by  his  side  and  la-gan  with  him  d, ’Vr 

the  letters.  If  our  rcu.lers  c.inld  -  v  . 

<3f  this  aged  man,  who  had  s])ent  the  strem-tl  'o7r  ' 

(lark  system  of  slavery,  to  e-rasntbo  I,.  •  ■  7*  .  .  7  imder  the 

hearts  would  be  glad,  and  their  liber-ditTl"  their 

of  our  noble  an.l  sel’f-de:,  Sg  iX; !  ^  X  (‘l' 

beautiful  humility  of  tl'arage.l  Lh(w\^  ’J'b« 

the  Jhb/e,  made  us  ashameil  of  (iur  none 

We  thought  as  we  pas.sed  awav  froul  the  .huiJ’Tthl' 

ranee  and  j)rejudico  in  the  world  in  hnr],  i  •  i  ^ 

giving  of  {hi.s  light-  the  I  -Z  m  .  n  'Winst  the 

these  o)ipre.s.s(-d  ones  -  and  we  di  «  'l  *' '"r^  'loeks  [ilaced  in  tlie  jmtir  of 

‘Whoso  shall  olZilim  f  b.  "rf  ,  •‘^nviour’s'words, 

better  for  him  that  a  mill-  t  "  *"011  believe  0/  ;,,e,  it  were 

were  drowned  in  the' depth  (V  the  sZ  "'"’"I  ''is  "eck,  and  he 

And  again : — 

AN  ACUIEVEMKNT  WOUTM  nEc:0IU)I\(i. 

Mn.  Marsh,  Natchez,  Miss.,  December  7,  1864. 

account  of^the^proIrrcNs  ^ 

"■“bing  in  learningZ'read  ’ 

her  master  iZ'idno  of'itV'’7'‘i‘‘‘‘'Z'‘  f-'n  l"it 

vead  in  words  of  fon/e^  forb.aik-  it.  ,Sti||  she  jiersevered,  and  eo-.|d 
master  again  (imlin.r  if'^  letters  iii  the  spelling-book,  when  her 
«m.tedt,^Z.  b  Z  •  ':'■■■  ^"^‘■'evelythat  she  never 

»'"1  if  anvZ: ""  ‘i'ot  she  had  learned, 
"‘Vthiug  aZ  ‘  uT''  told  them  she  did  not  know 

“igl.t  found  'Zr  h  tr  ""T  1  . . . 

m  the  schoolroom,  one  of  the  most  eager  scholars. 


The  ('limp  of  Ti'etdoiii. 

Sli.‘  lm.l  iiiclfod,  forirott.'n  all  tliat  she  had  loanu'd  wlioii  a  slave,  and 
aL'ain  ooiimuMicod  with  A  I’.  C.  She  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  a 
month  hn<l  read  throuj'h  Sanders’s  Primer  four  times,  aide  to  re.ad  every 
lesson  easily,  and  spell  every  word  in  the  hoidc.  1  then  put  her  into  the 
Second  l{ea.ler,and  she  reads  two.  and  sometimes  three  lessons  a  ni-hl. 
Comini;  into  our  Sahhath -school  last  Sunday,  she  hear.l  the  little 
chihhen  reiieat  the  commandments.  And  .Monday  niorninf;  she  came 
nil  to  inv  riM.m,  and  handing  me  a  I’.ihle  open  at  the  20th  ehaider  of 
l-'xodns,  sai.l  to  me:  “.Miss  Hattie,  please  to  hear  me  read  tlie  ten 
commandments.  I  know  1  shall  make  mistakes,  hut  don’t  yon  tell  me 
a  word  till  1  ,i:et  through.”  1  heard  her  with  surprise,  and  when  she 
had  liiiished,  had  only  two  eorreetions  to  make,  two  words  she  had  not 
proiioimeed  .piite  right.  1  then  (piestioned  her  as  to  how  she  had 
learned  to  rend  them  so  well.  She  said,  “  Miss  Hattie,  lor  the  lirsi  liine 
in  inv  life,  I  went  to  a  Smiday-sehoid  yesterday,  and  I  was  so  glad  to 
he  there,  lint  it  hurt  me  to  si'e  thosi’  tour  little  hoys  staiul  up  and  say 
the  ten  eommandmeiits.  ’lo  think  that  they  could  say  h\^  heait  what  I 
could  not  reml ;  an  ohl  woman  seventy-nine  years  idd.  ^■oll  don't  know 
how  hail  it  hurt  me.  I  eoiild’iit  keep  the  tear.s  from  eoniing,  and  I  thought 
1  could  never  come  again.  Hut  then  1  said  to  iiiysidf,  I  will  know  them 
tiMi.  So  1  took  mv  ilihle,  and  went  idV  into  the  woods  where  no  one 
could  hear  me,  and  I  picked  them  out  afterward,  and  gid  to  read  tliciii, 
uiiti  I  is  so  jiroiul  tlisit  i  full  <lo  it. 

I  am  ixhid  to  add  tliat  now  Aunt  Ann  has  loarnod  tlio  cnnnnaiul- 
meiits,  and  wlion  noxt  Sunday  the  (luostionis  asked,  “  Wlio  can  repeat 
them  ?  ”  slie  will  rise  and  say  them,  and  win  the  jiromised  Testana'iit, 
and  this  after  attendinij:  night  school  only  six  weeks,  \ourn  villi 
respect,  ‘ 

Thus,  in  various  ways,  intoivst  surely  is  excited  Tor  beings 
whose  condition  untir  lately  seemed  so  heliiless  and  hope¬ 
less.  Of  course,  much  has  been  done  already  in  attempts 
lo  give  them  localization  as’paid  ireedmen  and  women.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  been  put  into  employment ;  some  in  military 
service  as  soldiers,  cooks,  laundresses,  otlicers  ser\ants,  labourers 
in  the  various  stall*  departments.  e  read  of  41,100  appointed 
1)V  Oolonel  Katon  thus,  lie  tells  us  of  72,000  in  cities,  planta¬ 
tions,  and  freedmen’s  villages;  02,d00  of  these  are  entirely 
self-su])porting,  the  same  as  any  industrial  class  anywhere, 
jdanters,  mechanics,  barbers,  hackmen,  draymen ;  the  remaining 
10,200  receive  subsistence  from  government.  Fdlbrts  arc  being 
made  to  bring  thousands  of  acres  of  cotton  plantation  under 
their  cultivation;  in  this,  government  will  attenijit  to  helj)  them; 
and  for  this  pur])ose,  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  look  lorward 
to  the  negro  with  1io]k\  We  believe  he  has  a  work  to  do  in 
the  civilisation  of  the  world.  He  needs  captains  and  commanders, 
he  needs,  |)erhaps,  frequently,  advice  ])ut  in  rather  a  strong 
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manner,  lor  he  is  a  full -hearted  and  full-blooded  child  ot* 
nature,  likely  enou^li,  like  the  rest  ol*  us,  to  wron^  ;  but  the 
world  wants  him,  cannot  do  without  him ;  but  we  do  not  see, 
therefore,  the  necessity  of  following  the  advice  of  sage  Captain 
Burton,  and  his  school,  for  enslaving  him.  Put  him  rather  to 
school;  place  him  beneath  governors  and  teachers,  and  the 
creature  will  do  gloriously  well.  We  have  often  made  our  own 
friends  laugh  at  us,  and  those  who  are  not  our  friends  sneer  at 
us  by  what  they  choose  to  call  our  insane  belief  in  the  dark 
races.  The  Rev.  Elnathan  Davis,  a  name  not  unknown  to  some 
of  our  readers,  writes  : — 

“  Having  for  many  years  past,  at  the  Wt‘st  and  elsewhere,  studied 
the  capabilities  and  })rospects  of  the  eolonred  race,  I  was  prepared  to 
witness  much  among  the  Freedmen  that  might  encourage  my  faith 
in  their  sure  and  S})eedy  elevation.  So  far  from  ln‘ing  disappointed 
in  this  respect,  every  day’s  experience  and  ohsi'rvation  on  the  ground,  has 
deepened  my  conviction  of  the  W(»rth  of  the  African  race  in  our  country, 
and  of  the  exceeding  hopefulness  of  the  prospect  now  optuiing  hefon* 
it.  *  *  No  prophecy  of  ill-omen  has  been  more  persistently  uttered 

in  this  country,  for  a  third  of  a  century,  than  that  of  the  idleness  of  tin' 
slaves  should  they  he  immediattdy  emancipated. 

“  Now’,  many  hundr(*ds  of  thousands  have*  been  thus  emancipate*!, — 
amidst  war-scenes  too,  which  are  always  unfavourable  to  improvement, 
— and  with  what  iinlustrial  result  ?  Will  tin*  h’n‘(‘d  p**oj>h‘  work  i 
The  thousands  of  little  cabins,  with  W(‘ll-eultivat(‘d  patches  aroiiml 
them,  that  have  suddenly  appeared  on  litdds  utterly  (lesolat*Ml  by  the 
march  and  conllict  of  armies,  and  tin'  eag^Miu'ss  with  which  they  an* 
everywhere  employed  by  individuals  as  well  as  by  lie*  ( iovernnuMit,  an* 
a  sutheient  answer.  All  that  I  ha<l  aeee|»ted  on  testimony  has  laam 
abundantly  eonlirmed  by  tin*  closest  ohs«*rvations  I  liavt^  h(*en  ahh* 
to  make. 

“  1  have  lived  in  log  cabins,  and  roughed  it  in  lronti*‘r  setth'inenls, 
but  I  never  saw  industry  so  patient,  or  courage  in  the  huihling  ot 
houses  so  indomitable  among  whih'iuen,  as  I  hav<‘  ev**rywln*n*  witn(*sse<l 
in  the  Freedmen.” 

And  now  we  must  close ;  the  movement  is  awake  and  alive, 
we  believe,  in  earnestness,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We 
are  glad  to  see  the  venerable  and  illustrious  William  (hillen 
Brj’ant  crowning  the  well-earned  glory  of  bis  life  bv  heartily 
moving  with  his  fellow  citizens  in  tliis  noble  cause,  wdiieli 
surely  realizes  some  bright  dreams  and  bop(*s  ot  a  poet’s  heart. 
To  this  country.  Dr.  Haynes,  and  bis  son,  the  U(*v.  S.  Ilaym's, 
come  us  our  invited  dcputatioii,  to  state  tacts,  and  stir  feelings, 
which,  we  believe,  do  not  lu'od  miudi  rousing  to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  actions.  They  are  aceompnni(‘d  by  that  glorious 
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man,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Levi  Coffin,  the 
creator  and  conductor  of  wliat  lias  been  technically  known 
amonj^  anti-slavery  circles,  as  the  Underrjroand  Railway,  To  this 
great  man  has  been  given  the  honour,  we  believe,  before  emanci¬ 
pation  was  the  work  of  the  government,  when  it  was  attended 
with  danger  to  freedom,  and  possibly  to  life,  of  securing  the  escape 
of  nearly  five  thousand  slaves.  Those  wdio  have  freedom  will 
rireive  him  with  the  shout  of  free  souls,  who  prize  their  blessing, 
and  would  make  it  the  heritage  of  others,  wdio  deserve  it,  hut 
have  it  not.  The  principal  thing  needed  seems  to  be  clothing — 
all  clothes  will  be  lound  useful  to  aid  in  this  work.  Hewing 
cindes  are  forming  in  different  part  of  the  country.  We  are 
glad  to  sc‘e  Congregational  Chundies,  both  of  the  Baptist  and 
In(le|K‘n(lent  orders  in  Birmingham,  in  Brighton,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  in  many  other  places,  are  beginning  the  work.  The 
work  may  be  temporary,  but  still  it  must  be  expected  to  extend 
yet  over  several  months.  Our  readers  will  not  think  this  un¬ 
reasonable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  prepare,  or  to  jirovide  for  this  great  exigency,  which,.glorious 
as  we  Ixdieve  it  will  be  in  the  result,  is  shaded  at  present  by  so 
many  dark  and  calamitous  aspects. 

Whether  our  readers  will  go  with  the  venerable  Bryant,  in 
the  following  extract,  Avhen  he  speaks  of  the  war  as  the 
liolie8t,’\ind most  just,”  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  We 
have  no  doubt,  liowever,  that  lie  appropriately  describes  the 
work,  when,  in  his  speecli,  presiding  at  a  great  gathering  for 
this  puriiose,  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  at  Boston,  he  says : — 

Wc,  iny  IVionds,  who  rcioain  at  lionic,  liave  duties  whieli  v.e  are 
iMuiud  to  port’onu  as  faithfully,  as  punctually,  as  zealously,  as  those  who 
expose  their  lives  on  the  held  of  battle.  What  we  do  strikes  at  no  life, 
inflicts  no  wound,  hut  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  the  cause  which  we  all 
have  at  lu'art.  It  consists  in  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  Chir  oflicc 
is  to  mitigate  and  cure,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  tlu^  sutVerings 
aiul  miseries  whi<‘h  this  holiest  and  most  just  of  wars  brings  in  its 
train,  d'o  this  wt*  an'  all  solemnly  bound  as  citizens  of  this  ri'public, 
and  though  we  havt*  t'litered  no  recruiting  oflicc,  and  signed  no  paper, 
and  tak(‘n  ik*  bounty,  yet  if  W('  avoid  this  duty  we  are  as  base  deserters 
ns  he  who,  having  enlisted  for  the  war,  runs  away  from  his  regiineiit 
and  skulks  fnun  d(‘t«‘ction  and  arrest  in  remote  and  obscure  neighbour- 
luH‘ds. 

To  this  duty  of  charity  let  us  all  addre.ss  ourselves.  Let  us  ilo  our 
part  in  fighting  the  battle  for  the  union,  with  the  weapons  of  mercy. 
Let  us  so  act  as  not  to  imur  the  re}>n»ach — 1  hope!  shall  not  be  thought 
to  «*ncroach  in  w  hat  I  am  about  to  say  on  the  ])rovince  of  the  rovereiul 
gt  nth  nien  whom  I  si'c  lu*re  present — let  us  so, act  as  not  to  incur  the 
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roproftcli,  as  pathetic  as  severe,  of  Him  who,  in  enforcing  the  dnty 
of  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  nak(Ml,and  sheltering  the  shelterless*, 
ntt4Ted  the  words,  “  Inasnuieh  as  ye  did  it  not,  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  my  hrethren,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me.’’ 

In  a  word,  we  also,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  by  clothing, 
and  tools  for  industry,  and  by  every  means  of  mercy  in  our 
power  to  supply,  are  sending  to  “the  land  shadowing  with 
“  wings  which  is  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia.'^  AVeare  send¬ 
ing  “ambassadors  by  tlic  sea,’’  saying  by  oui*  vessels,  “Go,  \i) 
“  swift  messengers,  to  a  nation  scattered  and  pcelaj,  to  a  ])eople 
“terrible”  (that  is,  by  reason  of  their  sbrnnvs)  “from 
“  the  beginning  hitherto,  a  nation  meted  out  and  trodden 
“  dowui,  and  whoso  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled for, 
is  it  not  true  also,  “A  present  is  brought  unto  the  liord  of 
“  Hosts  of  a  people  scattered  and  peeled,  and  from  a  people 
“  terrible  from  their  beginning  hitherto,  a  nation  meted  out  and 
“  trodden  under  foot,  whose  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled,  to  the 
“  place  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Mount  Zion?” 
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1)1  BLTC  lectures  are  noAv  regarded  as  forming  one  of  the  most 
-*  important  irregular  means  for  ])romo1ing  ediu;ation.  The 
Value  set  upon  this  agency  is  evinced  by  the  (‘xtemt,  to  which 
public  lecturing  is  carried  on,  and  in  the  large*  audiences  ga¬ 
thered  together  when  any  really  able*  man  is  to  discourse  on  a 
popular  subject.  An  incom])('tent  lecturer  cannot  Ix^  expected 
to  draw',  nor  w  ill  an  unpopular  subject  attract,  e‘\cn  though  it 
may  be*  ele*alt  with  bv  an  accom])lishe‘el  sj)e‘aker ;  but,  ii  the*  sub¬ 
ject  be  such  as  w  ill  a})])e‘al  te)  the  minels  e)f  j)e'e)ple*  ge‘ne*rally,  anel 
if  the  lecturer  be  both  master  of  the*  topic  anel  able  to  set  it 
clearly  and  interestingly  before^  the  auelience,  the  attenelance  is 
certain  to  be  goe)el.  We  arc  fully  aware*  that  it  is  asserte‘el  that 
the  day  for  public  lectures  is  past.  This  assertion  is  only  true 
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in  part ;  and,  instead  of  laincntinp^,  we  rejoice  that  it  is  so  tar 
true.  It  is  true  that  |X'()|>le  do  not  rush  so  indiscriminately  in 
crowds,  as  formerly,  to  listen  to  lectures ;  it  is  true  that  lectures 
are  not  now  looked  upon  as  fitted  to  supply  the  lack  of  education, 
or  as  intended  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  subject. 
No  such  unreasonahh'  ('xj)ectations  are  entertained  as  to  the  be¬ 
nefits  to  be  derived  from  listening  to  popular  lectures.  Ihit  if 
such  great  things  are  not  any  longer  expected,  the  good  ex¬ 
pected  is  much  more  likely  to  be  realised.  Popular  lectures  have 
their  proper  place  and  value  assigned  to  them,  as  only  supple¬ 
mentary  and  auxiliary  to  each  one  thinking  and  reading  for 
himselfl  It  is  pretty  well  understood,  that  only  to  a  limited 
extent  can  they  make  up  for  the  loss  sustained  by  those  whose 
daily  pursuits  shut  them  out  from  the  ordinary  means  of  mental 
improvement. 

Lectures  supply  a  stimulus  to  thought,  and,  in  as  far  as  they 
do  this,  they  are  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  great  work. 
Whatever  tends  to  promote  the  growth  of  mind  is  valuable,  and 
should  Ix'  higlily  esteemed.  The  irregular  agencies  in  educa¬ 
ting  the  mind,  and  dcveloi)ing  the  higher  faculties  of  our  nature, 
are  far  more  important  and  valuable  than  men,  in  general,  sup- 
i)<>se.  As  one  such  agency,  wc  think  highly  of  public  lectures. 
In  them  is  pres(*iited  a  variety  of  subjects;  in  them  we  are  led, 
by  eompt'tent  teachers,  into  regions  of  knowledge  and  reflection, 
where  we  may  never  have  gone  before,  or,  we  have  familiar  ob- 
jiH'ts  ])resented  to  us  in  a  light  in  which  we  had  not  ])reviously 
hx>ked  at  them  :  and  thus  facts  and  principles  received  in  the 
regular  course  of  education,  which  had  long  been  unfruitful, 
have  biH'ii  made  to  germinate,  grow,  and  produce  fruit. 

We  have  Ihh'u  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  the  “Preface” 
to  the  first  of  the  two  })ublished  volumes  A  fter nooon  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Literature  and  Art,  delivered  in  Dublin,  in  the  years 
I  Slid  and  18(>1.  'fhe  origin  of  the  “course”  is  as  follows: — 
“  In  May,  1  Still,  it  occurred  to  the  minds  of  a  few  lovers  of  li¬ 
terature,  that  a  coufse  of  lectures  might  advantageously  be  or¬ 
ganised,  which  should  be  accessible  to  many  who,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  are  debarred  from  the  meetings  in  the  ^letropolitan  llall.^ 
Some  of  the  (’onditions  of  the  projected  course  of  lectures  were 
as  follow : — They  were  to  be  given  on  important  subjects  con- 
lurted  with  fhigli.sh  literature,  and  by  the  best  lecturers  whose 
aid  could  Ix'  scKUinHl.  It  was  considered  essential  that  the  new  lec¬ 
tures  should  be  deliveriHl  in  some  suitable  building  of  unsecta¬ 
rian  or  neutral  cliaracter,  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  and  at 
an  hour  when  ladies  could  eonvcniently  attend,  and  when  the 
daily  occupations  of  j)er8ons  engaged  in  the  law  courts  and 
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public  offices  should  have  ceased.  The  published  lectures  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  make  us  ^vish  that  the  delivery  of  “After¬ 
noon  Lectures  on  Literature  and  Art  ”  may  not  only  become  an 
established  institution  in  Dublin,  hut  in  every  larp^e  town 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  AVe  trust  that  every  series 
that  may  be  got  up  in  Dublin  will  sustain  the  very  high  repu¬ 
tation  which  has  been  gained  by  lectures  already  delivered.  In 
reading  these  volumes,  we  were  reminded  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
“Shepherd'’  in  “Koctes  Ambrosiame,"  when  Christopher 
North  had  enumerated  some  of  the  then  recently  published 
works,  written  by  Irishmen,  “  The  Eerishers  are  marchin'  in  li¬ 
terature  pawri  pawshu  wi'  us  and  the  Southrons.”  If  the 
“  Shepherd  "  had  seen  these  lectures  he  would  have  said  that  the 
“  Eerishers  "  are  not  merely  ‘‘  marchin'  pawri  pawshu,”  but  that 
they  are  going  a-head.  We  do  not  know  of  any  two  volumes 
of  lectures  on  “  Literature  and  Art  ”  equal  to  the  two  sent  us 
from  Dublin.  Ireland  has  made  some  of  the  most  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  English  literature,  but  never  has  she  added  anything 
more  beautiful  or  welcome  than  the  Afternoon  Lectnres.  I'assing 
from  the  general  to  the  ])articular  we  were  disposed  at  first  to 
find  fault  with  the  time  selected  for  the  delivery  of  the  lectures. 
The  afternoon,  thought  we,  is  not  a  time  at  all  suited  for  listen¬ 
ing  to  such  productions  as  arc  contained  in  the  volumes.  e 
associate  with  the  afternoon  the  feeling  of  drowsiness  ;  the  arm¬ 
chair  and  a  nap  arc  inseparably  connected  in  our  mind  with 
the  time  when  the  Dublin  people  were  met  for  the  purj)Ose  of 
hearing  very  thoughtfully  prepared  essays  ;  but  then  we  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  lectures  were  delivered  not  to  the  ttoAAo/,  who 
dine  about  mid-day,  but  to  the  “  upper  ten,”  who  enjoy  their 
spread  sometime  from  six  to  eight  in  the  evening.  For  such 
people  the  afternoon  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  the  time  for 
delivering  lectures,  and  listening  to  them  ;  the  ladies  then 
would  be  disengaged ;  the  professional  men  would  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  day's  duties,  and  the  professors  and  students 
in  Trinity  (’ollege  would  be  released  from  the  class¬ 
room.  And,  further,  after  relishing  the  intellectual  treat,  the 
members  of  the  audiences  could  retire  to  their  dinner  tables, 
there  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  h'cturer  and  his  subject.  lar 
better  entertainment  this  at  the  dinner  table  than  canvassing 
the  circumstances  and  doings  of  neighbours.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  we  should  desire  the  continuance  and  general  adoj)tion 
of  this  plan  of  afternoon  lectures.  AVeare  now  of  opinion  that 
the  choice  of  the  afternoon  was  a  very  wise  one.  The  subjects 
of  the  lectures  in  the  first  volume  are  “  On  the  Influence  of  the 
**  National  Character  on  English  Literature “  On  the  Classical 
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“  and  Romantic  Schools  of  Enp^lisli  Literature On  Shuks- 
“  IK'are  “On  tlie  English  Drama;""  “  On  the  Life  and  Writ- 
“  iiiors  oi*  John  Foster;""  “  On  the  ]3allad  and  Lyrical  IVietry  of 
“  Ireland.""  The  topics  of  the  second  series  are — “  Openiiio- 
“  Addiwss,’"  hy  Ri^lit  Hon.  Joseph  Napier  ;  “  C)n  Architecture*” 
“  Two  En<,dish  Essiiyists ;""  “  Tlie  Native  I  Jteratun^  of  Lidia  ;"" 
“(leriiian  Literature  at  theOlosc?  of  last  Century  and  the  coiu- 
“mencement  of  the  J"resent;’"  “Victor  Hugo  as  a  Foet;"’ 
“C’haucer.""  It  will  he  seen  from  this  enumeration  tliat  the 
lectiu-es  in  the  first  volume  are  exclusively  upon  English  lihaa- 
ture;  whereas  those  in  the  second  volume  include  art  as  well  as 
literature  in  general.  It  was  found  expedient  to  widen  the 
range  of  topics  al'ter  the  delivery  of  the  first  series.  The  most 
noticeable  lectures,  in  our  opinion,  are  in  the  first  volume,  “On 
“the  Influence  of  the  National  Character  on  English  latera- 
“ture,""  by  Rev.  James  Hyriie;  “On  (Jassical  and  Romantic 
“Schools  of  English  J Jterature,""  by  ]\Ir.  Rushton ;  “  On  Shaks- 
“peare,""  by  Dr.  Ingram;  “On  John  Foster/"  by  Rev.  li 
\\  hately.  In  the  second  series  we  would  note  ]\Ir.  Napier’s 
“Opening  Address;""  “The  Native  literature  of  India,’"  bv 
Captain  Taylor;  “  Victor  Hugo,""  by  Rev.  AV.  Alexander,  Dean 
of  Knily.  AVe  shall  limit  our  remarks  to  the  lectures  by  .Air. 
Ryrne  and  Dr.  Ingrain. 

Mr.  Ryrne’s  sidiject,  “  The  Influence  of  the  National  Clia- 
“  racter  on  English  Literature,""  is  one  verv  diflicult  of  treat¬ 
ment,  but  highly  interesting  and  important."  It  has  been  said 
that  “  language  most  shows  a  man.""  Ren  Jonson  meant  by 
this,  that  language  reveals  the  moral  character.  Rut  we  may 
siifely  extend  the  range  of  his  meaning,  and  assert  that  laii- 
guage  shows  all  the  moral  and  mental  characteristics  of  a 
lKH)ple.  Every  word  is  the  natural  product  of  the  race  of  whose 
siH'ec'h  It  forms  a  part.  And  the  national  character  is  as  clearly 
stamped  upon  the  national  literature  as  is  the  general  eurreiit 
of  a  nian"s  thought  and  feeling  expressed  in  his  face.  Anv  one 
who  can  correctly  survey  the  literature  of  a  people  may,  from 
that  alone,  with  great  exactness,  describe  that  people’s  national 
<  KiKictei.  ( Jn  the  other  hand,  any  one  who  is  conversant  with 
a  iK'ople  s  national  traits  can,  to  a  certainty,  point  out  what  are 
t  ic  b'atuies  of  their  literature.  AA  e  do  not  mean  by  thisforni- 
ing  opinions  .iikI  c‘on(*lusions  from  ci’rtain  words  whicli  may  In* 
ciirnnit,  but  rather  Ironi  the  imblished  writings  in  gtaieral  cir- 
t  nation.  Mr.  Lyrne  has  jJaced  us  in  the  most  advantagccuis 
jmsition  lor  under.standing  and  testing  his  theory.  He  might 
have  taken  literature  in  its  widest  sense  ;  but  he  has  wisely  re¬ 
stricted  his  remarks  to  English  literatui-e.  The  only  disadvaii- 
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tage,  which  appears  to  us  in  this,  arises  troni  the  ditllculty  of 
Englishmen  distinguishing  fully  and  riglitly  what  are  the  Ven¬ 
tures  of  their  national  character.  As  individuals,  we  do  not 
know  our  tendencies  anything  like  as  well  as  others  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  We  are  as  nations,  just  as  iniicli  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  blind  to  our  foibles  and  distinctive  ([ualities.  And  so 
we  need  some  judge  of  our  charact eristics  in  our  literature,  wlio 
can  look  on  from  the  proper  distance  and  angle  of  view.  Mr. 
Byrne  is,  we  suppose,  an  Irishman ;  so  with  liis  help,  let  us 
take  a  glance  at  the  national  character  as  it  lias  been  uncon¬ 
sciously  drawn  by  our  poets  through  some  live  liundrc'd  years. 
After  remarking  that  the  great  mass  of  tlie  Knglisli  and  Ijow- 
land  Scotch  are  of  a  Germanic  origin,  the  ma  jority  of  the  Irisli, 
AVclsli,  and  Highland  Scotch  of  a  (\itic  origin,  Mr.  Byrne 
says — ‘‘In  general,  then,  it  may  he  stated  that  (lermanic 
thought  is  slow',  Celtic  thoijght  cpiick.  Whence  this  diilerence 
has  arisen,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  ol*  assur¬ 
ance.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  southern  or  tropical  races 
of  men  think  (piickly,  the  northern  slowly,  and  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  character  of  the  Celt,  was  formed  and  lixed 
under  southern  influences,  that  oi‘  the  (h'rman  in  the  noi’th  oi‘ 
Europe.  Cor  it  w'ould  appear  from  the  (‘arlii'st  accounts  which 
we  have  of  the  Celts,  that  they  had  brought  with  them  fixun  tlnar 
original  Asiatic  abodes  a  matured  national  life,  of  which  tln^ 
German  tribes,  though  sprung  from  the  same  original  stock, 
were  comparatively  destitute.  How^cver  this  maybe,  the  fact 
seems  to  be  unquestionable  that  Germanic  thought  is  slow, 
Celtic  thought  quick.  I  hav’c  said  that  the  Irish  people  ari‘ 
principally  Celts.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  French.  And 
whether  we  compare  French  or  Irish  thought  with  (iermanic 
thought,  we  shall  find  that  this  is  the  most  obvious  and  funda¬ 
mental  distinction  between  them.  1  may  mention  one  indica¬ 
tion  of  this  which  will  also  illustrate  it.  The  (jcrmanic 
nations  accentuate  their  words  strongly,  the  J^heiich  hardly 
at  all.  Now  the  accentuation  of  the  words  indicates  fhe 
strength  of  each  separate  thought,  and  this  is  pioportional 
to  the  attention  which  is  devoted  to  it.  ^J'he  Germanic 
nations,  therefore,  dw’oll  on  tlu^  separate  thoughts  which 
the  words  express;  the  French  pass  lightly  and  (piickly 
over  them.  It  may  be  observi'd  also  that  the  hheiich  a(!ccntuat(*, 
or  at  li'ast  dw'idl  on  the  end  of  a  sentence,  or  clause.  'I  lu^  triu* 
Irish  also  pass  (piickly  over  tlu^  parts  ol  a  sent(‘nc(‘,  and  dwadl 
with  an  acuteness  of  v'oicc  on  its  conclusion,  though  with  them 
this  is  obscured  by  the  opposite  princiide  ol  intonation,  which  is 
proper  to  the  English  language.  This  peculiarity  arises  Irom 
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the  quickness  of  the  Celt,  lie  thinks  tlie  elements  of  a  fact 
with  quickness  and  facility,  so  that  the  attention  devoted  to  the 
fact  is  less  engrossetl  by  the  })arts,  and  is  rather  expended,  after 
the  parts  have  been  thought,  in  contemplating  the  whole. 
German  thought  is  expended  on  the  parts,  by  reason  of  its 
slowness  in  conceiving  them,  and  it  has  less  force  left  to  con¬ 
template  the  whole.  We  shall  find  that  this  exactly  corresponds 
to  one  great  eharaederistic  difference  between  Germanic  and 
Celtic  literature,  namely,  that  the  former  elaborates  the  parts 
more,  but  has  less  sense  of  general  effect  than  the  latter.  But 
I  mention  it  here  merely  as  an  indication  of  the  slowness  of 
(iermanic  thought  and  the  quickness  of  Celtic.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  take  into  account  another  quality  of  thought,  before  wc 
can  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  character  of  mind  from  which 
our  literature  has  sprung.  Some  minds  prefer  to  occupy  them¬ 
selves  with  external  things,  the  natural  objects  of  sense  about 
them  ;  others  take  pleasure  in  musing  on  their  own  ideas.  AVe 
will  call  the  former  outer  minds,  the  latter  inner  ;  and  it  will 
be  found  important  to  observe  this  distinction  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  national  character.  Among  the  Germanic  nations, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  had  an  outer  mind,  the  German  has  an  inner. 
Among  the  (Vltie  nations,  the  French  have  an  outer  mind, 
the  Irish  an  inner.*'  These  views  are  very  interesting.  The 
(piestion  occurs  to  us — Are  they  sound  and  consistent  with  fact? 
'I'hert'  are  exceptions  which  may  b(‘  taken  to  tlie  broad  asser¬ 
tions  which  Mr.  Byrne  has  made  in  the  foregoing  extract.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Celtic  races  pass  over  their 
words  lightly.  The  Welsh  certainly  accentuate  their  words 
strongly.  Again,  it  is  not  true  of  the  Welsh  that  they  pass 
lightly  and  quickly  over  the  separate  thoughts.  Mr.  Byrne 
does  not  sav  that  the  Welsh  have  the  tendencies  of  the  Celts, 
but  he  cites  the  French  and  Irish  to  illustrate  the  statement 
that  ‘‘Celtic  thought  is  quick."  It  is  to  this  broad  assertion 
that  wc  object.  It  cannot  ho  said  of  the  Welsh  as  a  people  that 
they  think  quickly.  We  should  say  that  they  are  slow  thinkers. 
KestrictiMl  to  the  French  and  Irish,  31r.  Byrne^s  view  is  un- 
(piestionably  correct ;  extended  to  other  members  of  the  Celtic 
family,  the  theory  breaks  down. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “'What  are  the  general  features 
of  Fnglish  genius?"  Mr.  ]lyrne  replies,  “In  the  first  place,  1 
would  say  that  Knglish  genius  is  characterized  by  strong  and 
distinct  conception  of  detail.  There  is  no  literature  in  the 
world  which  shows  such  a  sense  of  character  as  that  which  has 
issued  from  the  Knglish  mind,  none  in  which  all  the  minute 
traits  and  many  sides  of  individual  man  are  photographed  with 
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such  life  and  truth.  Nor  is  this  distinctness  of  delineation  con¬ 
fined  to  man.  Nature,  too,  is  pictured  with  similar  accuracy 
and  vividness.  This  distinct  conception  of  detail  reveals  a  slow 
and  careful  habit  of  mind.  It  corresponds  to  that  distiii(‘t 
accentuation  of  each  word,  which  I  have  already  notieed  as  dis¬ 
tinguishing  Germanic  from  Celtic  speech.  It  corresponds  also 
to  the  careful  and  truthful  elaboration  of  details  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  early  German  schools  of  painting.  The  mental 
character  revealed  in  these  cases  is  the  same,  namely,  that 
which  docs  not  readily  pass  from  one  object  to  another,  but 
devotes  more  time  to  each,  and  accomplishes  its  processes  slowly. 
Thought,  which  thus  dwells  on  its  object,  goes  beneath  the 
surface,  and  hence  arises  much  of  that  vividness  with  which 
English  genius  portrays  man  and  nature.  There  is  much  more 
in  it  than  mere  accuracy.  In  every  trait  there  is  character, 
or  sentiment,  or  passion,  and  it  is  the  force  and  truthfulness  of 
these  subjacent  spiritual  elements,  in  which  English  excellence 
consists.  In  itsjstrong  and  distinct  conception  of  detail,  the 
English  mind  mingles  feeling  with  the  object  on  which  it  dwells 
in  thought ;  but,  as  it  thus  spiritualises  nature,  it  still  k(H‘ps 
close  to  nature.  A  slow  and  inner  mind,  as  it  dwelt  on  tin* 
object,  would,  by  the  feelings  which  the  object  called  i()rth,  bi* 
led  away  from  it  into  inusings  of  its  own,  which  would  impair 
the  distinctness  of  the  impression  ;  but  the  English  mind  is 
slow  and  outer.  The  object  is  panimount  in  its  attention,  the 
feeling  is  thus  kept  true  and  made  definite,  so  as  to  animate  the 
object  with  poetic  life,  without  either  distorting  its  form  or 
reducing  its  substantial  reality  to  a  mere  abstraction.’^ 

“  Ilcnce,’^  we  are  told,  is  ‘‘  the  peculiar  force  and  richness  of 
English  imagination and,  ‘‘  hence  also  arises  another  pro¬ 
minent  feature  of  English  genius — its  humour.”  llefore  j)ro- 
ceeding  to  illustrate  these  very  acute  and  just  remarks,  Mr. 
Byrne  explains  how  a  large  portion  of  English  literature^  does 
not  answ’er  to  this  description.  His  words  are  of  great 
weight : — “  There  'was,  indeed,  a  long  period  during  which 
Irench  genius  dominated  over  English.  When  the  Ilest oration 
brought  with  it  a  sceptical  contempt  for  every  form  of  d(M']) 
thought  and  feeling,  and  the  glory  and  s])lendonr  of  IjouisXVI. 
captivated  the  imagination  of  Europe,  then  it  was  inevitabh? 
that  French  taste  shoidd  rule  in  England.  Ihit  it  seems  strange 
that  the  influence  shoidd  have  lasted  so  long.  In  .lohnson’s 
time,  indec'd,  French  influence  was  very  much  on  the  wjine. 
But  still,  from  Drydeii  to  Cowper  and  Ihirus,  taste  was  wonder¬ 
fully  uniform,  and  the  character  of  English  genius  wonderfully 
different  from  what  it  had  been  before,  or  has  been  since.  It 
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was  due,  probably,  to  the  reaction  against  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Puritans,  which  continued  to  involve,  as  it  did  at  the 
Kestoration,  a  dislike  for  deep  thought  and  earnest  feeling  of 
every  kind/'  The  English  authors  brought  forward  by  ^Ir.  Pvrne 
as  “representative  men"  to  conlirin  his  theory  are  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shaks})eare,  of  the  pre-llestoration  period.  In  ^lilton  he 
tinds  an  exception: — “In  Milton,  on  tlie  contrary,  tliere  is  a 
striking  absence  of  English  characteristics.  There  is  no  elabora¬ 
tion  of  details,  no  delicieney  of  general  etfect.  llis  characters, 
inderd,  are  admirably  drawn,  and  his  descriptions  shine  with 
the  light  of  genius ;  but  we  are  struck  rather  with  the  poetrv 
and  trutlifuliiess  of  the  whole,  than  with  the  life  and  lidelity  of 
the  particular  touelies.  lie  had,  inj common  with  all  the  born 
kings  of  human  lluuiglit,  the  divine  gifts,  by  which  tliey  liold 
their  universal  and  eternal  dominion  over  the  soul  of  man  ;  hut 
in  him  those  gifts  were  specialized  not  as  national  but  as 
individual.  There  was  always  something  in  JMilton,  or  in  his 
eireumstaiiees,  which  se])a rated  him  from  his  fellows.  Pusti- 
eated  and  tlogged  at  college ;  in  after  years  desertc'd  by  his 
wife;  later  still. 

Fallen  on  evil  (kivs  and  e.vil  loiiixiu's, 

And  with  darkness  and  with  danger  eoin})ass’d  round — 

llis  genius  grew  alone;  ttnd  it  was  natural  that,  affected  hy 
present  inlluenees  only  of  a  hostile  kind,  it  should  assume  that 
severe  strength  and  awful  sidtlimity^  which  distinguished  him, 
and  should  choose  a  subject  which  would  lead  his  spirit  forth  in 
solitary  grandeur  to  regions  where  human  footsteps  never  trod, 
to  sec  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight!” 

(tuning  down  from  the  early  to  the  English  poetry  of  the 
juesent  time,  Mr.  Pyrne  adduces  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  as 
|H)ssessing  and  illustrating  the  national  traits.  In  the  writings 
of  botli  is  evinced  an  aversion  to  conventionalities  and  genera¬ 
lities,  a  deep  love  for  nature  and  faithfulness  to  nature. 

The  h'cturer  then  considers,  “  in  the  same  point  of  view,  the 
mo^t  prominent  features  of  the  contributions  made  to  our 
lit(‘raturt‘  by  S*otland  and  Ireland."  “Scotch  thought  is 
soiiu'what  mon'  foreiblo  and  mon'  inner  than  English  lliought. 
The  ditlerenec'  betwt'c  n  them,  however,  is  not  s(»  great,  but  that 
Scotch  thouglit  might  liaiinonize  with,  and  nurtun‘  by  its 
sympathy,  a  genius  whose  individual  tendencies  were  strictly 
English  in  their  nature."  This  is  seen  in  ^riiomsoii.  Hi'^ 
genius  drew  its  inspiration  from  the  faithful  love  of  nature, 
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which  characterizes  English  literature.  Thomson  did  not  catch 
the  tone  of  wit  and  frivolity  which  prevailed  in  England,  in 
consequence  of  French  influence,  and  yet  lie  caught  so  much  of 
the  English  spirit  as  to  embody  in  his  writings  those  features 
which  really  belong  to  English  writers  of  all  time,  saving  the 
exceptional  period  in  which  he  lived.  “Soon  after  'riiomson’s 
time,  Scotch  genius  assumed  more  distinctly  its  own  i>roper 
forms in  the  productions  of  llobortson,  lliiiue.  Smith,  ainl 
lleid.  But  Burns,  of  all  the  sons  of  Scotland,  “was  the  most 
gifted  with  the  sacred  lire  of  poetry,  aiul  was  [Kissessi'd  in  the 
largest  measure  of  the  sense  and  shrewdness,  wliich  n'veid  the 
strong  deliberate  thought,  whicli  gives  to  Scotchmen,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  their  characteristic  soundness  of  judgment.'^  It  was  this 
(juulity  “  relined  and  sublimed  as  in  a  superior  natiiiv,”  which 
gave  Burns  such  advantage  in  discerning  for  himself  “  the  i*acts 
of  mun  and  nature,  so  that  when  he  came  into  the  society  of  some 
of  the  greatest  and  most  cultivated  men  of  Ids  lime,  he  ex¬ 
changed  Ids  thoughts  with  theirs  with  a  t)erfect  freedom  from 
embarrassment  or  affectation.  It  was  this  same  (piality  which 
gave  such  truth  to  his  ideas,  bringing  Ids  spirit  into  actual 
contact  with  the  reality  of  things,  instead  of  being  satislied  with 
the  reflections  of  them  in  the  conventionalities  and  gcmeralities 
of  literature.’^ 

We  must  not  (piotc  the  wdiole  of  the  very  original  and 
beautiful  criticism  on  Burns.  It  brings  out  clearly  those 
features  in  his  nature,  which  gave  him  such  promiiu'iKX'  as  a 
lyric  poet. 

Mr.  Byrne,  in  passing  from  Scotch  to  Irish  genius,  remarks, 
that  “we  find  ourselves  in  quite  a  ditl’erent  province  of  luiman 
thought.  Yet,  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  that  which 
exists  between  English  and  Irish  thought.  Irish  tliought  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  English ;  the  English  mind  being  alow 
and  outer,  the  Irish  quick  and  inner.”  The  Irish  writers 
adduced  arc  Burke,  in  whom  is  seen  the  capacity  of  Ids  country¬ 
men  for  comprehensive  speculation  and  elo(|uencc  ;  Berkeley, 
who  illustrates  the  acute  speculative  genius  of  the  Irish ;  Swilt, 
in  whom  is  displayed  the  wit  and  fancy,  which  are  so  juru- 
harly  characteristic  of  the  quick  light  movemeiils  of  the  Irish 
mind ;  Goldsmith,  whose  inner  sentiment  may  almost  be 
aiud  to  preponderahi  over  tin*  outer  perci*j)tion,  and  thus 
manifests  the  inner  quality  of  the  national  thought.  Mr.  Byriu) 
does  not  hide  the  defects  of  Irish  genius.  Like  a  true  Irishman, 
he  is  not  only  emphatic  in  his  praises,  but  candid  in  his  conles- 
sions.  “  Because  Irish  thought  is  quick,  it  is  liable  to  be  super¬ 
ficial  ;  because  it  is  quick  and  imier,  it  is  liable  to  be  incorrect. 
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From  this  cause,  too,  our  oratory  is  liable  to  start  aside  from  its 
proper  purpose,  and  to  indulge  in  flights  of  its  own,  in  which 
that  purpose  is  forgotten,  and  its  language  and  ideas  cease  to  be 
exactly  suited  to  the  very  object  which  it  is  treating/'  We  have 
written  enough  by  way  of  extract,  and  in  commendation,  to  in¬ 
duce  every  reader  of  the  Eclectic  to  ponder  over  the  Lecture  for 
himself.  The  views  propounded  are  deserving  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  all  who  love  English  literature,  or  feel  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  different  peoples  who  compose  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  And,  further,  the  Lecture  is  written  in  such  style  as  must 
identify  Mr.  Byrne  with  the  race  who  are  speculative  in  their 
t('ndencics,  and  who  can  clothe  their  speculations  with  colour 
and  warmth,  which  constitute  true  eloquence. 

The  only  other  lecture  which  our  space  will  permit  us  to  re¬ 
fer  to,  is  that  by  Dr.  Ingram,  “  On  Shakspeare."  Taking,  as 
his  key-note,  the  remarks  of  Professor  Craik,  that  the  works  of 
Shakspeare  “  still  remain  to  be  studied  in  their  totality  with  a 
sjK'cial  reference  to  Shakspearc  himself. — The  man  Shakspeare, 
as  road  in  liis  works — Sluikspearc  as  tliere  revealed,  not  only  in 
his  genius  and  intellectual  powers,  but  in  his  character,  dis])()si- 
ti(»n,  temper,  opinions,  tastes,  prejudices,  is  a  book  yet  to  be 
written": — Dr.  Ingram  endeavours  ‘Mo  throw  some  light,  1st., 
on  the  development  of  Shakspeare’s  genius  in  the  progress  of 
his  poetic  career;  and,  2ndly,  on  a  few  of  the  leading  features 
of  his  mental  and  moral  nature,  his  turn  of  thought,  and  his 
general  views  of*  life,  as  they  arc  more  or  less  distinctly  revealed  to 
us  in  his  works."  We  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  second  object 
aimed  at  by  Dr.  Ingram.  He  very  rightly  remarks  that  the 
dramatic  form  of  the  jdays  makes  it  difficult  to  discover  in  them 
any  revelation  of  Shakspeare’s  self.  lie  then  turns  to  the 
Sonnets,  “  because  we  hear  in  them  the  voice  of  the  poet,  utter¬ 
ing,  in  his  own  person,  his  thoughts  and  emotions — they 
form  a  sort  ui‘  diary  of  Shakspeare's  inner  life,  in  which,  from 
time  to  time,  he  recorded  the  most  intimate  feelings  of  his 
heart."  This  view  is  not  Dr.  Ingram's  own.  It  was  broached, 
and  very  fully  expounded,  many  years  ago,  in  a  work  published 
(we  believe)  by  Bohn,  with  the  title,  Shahspeare's  Autobiographical 
Poi'mn  :  being  his  Sonnets.  The  lecturer  makes  no  reference  to 
this  volume,  nor  to  an  able  article  in  the  Westminster  (the  date 
ol  which  we  cannot  retmll),  on  tlie  same  subject.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Ingram  did  not  know  of  either  the  volume  or  the  article.  The 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  Sonnets  is,  in  our  opinion,  correct. 
It  correct,  it  gives  a  wonderful  significance  and  value  to  that 
portion  of  Shakspeare's  writings,  whose  high  claims  have  only 
been,  in  any  degree,  acknowledged  since  Wordsworth  pronounced 
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such  an  emphatic  and  higli  opinion  of  them.  The  Sonnets  form 
a  mirror,  in  which  the  poet  ogives  us  to  see  himself— many  of 
his  circumstances — his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  purposes,  lie 
faithfully  reveals  his  defects  of  character,  his  vices ;  he  tells  us 
of  pledges  broken,  duties  neglected,  ot  his  })ri(lo  and  vanitv. 
The  Sonnets  have  been  called  “  Confessions,  such  as  a  great 
heart  only  dare  reveal ;  confessions  such  as  men  make  on  bended 
knee  in  the  privacy  of  their  thoughts ;  confessions  such  as  they 
think  but  One  beside  themselves  can  hear.’^  We  have  two 
faults  to  point  out  in  Dr.  Ingram's  lecture ;  the  first  is,  that  too 
much  is  attempted  in  it.  Either  of  the  two  topics  dealt  with 
would  have  furnished  far  more  than  sufHcient  material  for  an 
afternoon's  discourse  to  the  educated  people  of  Dublin.  The 
second  fault  is  consequent  upon  the  first ;  it  is  that  the  inner  life 
of  Shakspeare  is  not  made  known,  as  it  might  be,  by  aid  of  the 
Sonnets.  We  are  only  given  to  see  a  few  of  the  outlines  of  his 
character.  We  need  to  have  set  before  us  something  more  than 
these  general  features,  for  they  are  only  the  outer  court  of  the 
soul;  we  wish  to  be  led  into  the  inner  sanctuary.  And  this 
might  have  been  done.  The  Sonnets  are  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  They  reveal  the  struggles,  the  agonies,  the  doubts,  fears, 
and  temptations  of  the  great  sold  of  Shakspeare.  We  must  now 
leave  these  two  volumes  of  charming  Lectures,  to  be  read  and 
re-read,  as  we  are  sure  they  will  be,  by  every  one  capable  of 
appreciating  acute,  genial,  eloquent  criticism  and  speculation. 
We  shall  place  the  Dublin  A  fternoon  LeetarcH  among  those 
choice  volumes  which  occupy  a  place  of  honour  in  our  heart,  and 
among:  our  books. 
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TIAUNTEB  LONDON  * 


Tuts  is  a  very  handsome  volume — a  sort  of  ideal  hook  for  a 
drawing-room  table,  provokinp^  to  chit-chat  upon  its  multi¬ 
farious  memories,  scenes,  and  to])ics.  Mr.  Fairholt^s  illustra¬ 
tions  have  a  delip^htful  freshness,  a  Oanalctic-like  distinctness  and 
H'alit y  in  their  architecture.  They  possess  the  truth  of  a  photo- 
D^raph,  without  its  hardness ;  but  they  all  carry  us  hack  to  days 
lon^  before  men  took  pictures,  either  of  streets  or  of  each  other, 
by  the  pencils  of  the  sunlight.  They  arc  en^ravinp^s  which 
comp(‘l  the  looker-on  to  surrender  himself  to  them,  and  without 
colour  have  the  ])leasinp:  variety  and  effect  of  colour — in  a  word, 
they  are  historical,  and  the  artist  has  done  his  host  to  give 
vividlv  to  the  eye  the  scenes  ^Ir.  Thornbury  has  used  his  words 

to  convey  to  tluit  more  abstract  and  remote  theatre  of  the  imam- 
•  *  ^ 
nation,  the  mind.  AVe  have  long  ■wished  that  some  one  would 

give  to  us  a  domestic  history  of  London,  something  after  the 

manner  of  that  which  llobert  Chambers  has  so  entertainingly 

done  for  S<*otland.  A  more  fruitful  and  pleasant,  and  even, 

notwithstanding  the  many  histories  of  London,  a  more  fresh 

to])ic  we  cannot  wtII  imagine  for  literary  treatment.  The 

region  in  ■which  ^Ir.  Thornbury  meets  wdth  his  ghosts  uiid 

haunted  houses  is  certainly  attractive  and  historical,  yet  it  is 

limitcsl;  it  com])rises  Tenpde  Lar,  the  Strand,  Somerset  House, 

Cluiring  Cross,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Long  Acre,  St.  Gileses,  and 

Liiuadn’s  Inn  Fields — haunted  ground,  but  manifestly  far  from 

b(‘ing  the  only  haunted  ground  of  London.  The  volume  is 

(h'sidtory,  it  is  a  sort  of  itufv.r  remm  of  the  spots  to  which  it 

refers.  Mr.  Thornbury  attempts  no  writing  himself;  he 

sjiys : — 


When  paviours  dig  «h*e|)  under  the  Strand  they  find  the  fossil  remains 
of  antediluvian  monst(*rs — of  lizards  almost  ns  large  as  ^vhales.  ami  of 
toads  that  would  each  till  a  Avaggou.  A  church  in  the  street  l*ears  a 
name  that  carries  us  hack  to  the  times  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes. 
In  oiu*  lane  there  is  a  Homan  hath,  in  another  there  are  the  nodding 
gahle-ends  of  houses  at  aaIucIi  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  may  have  k»oked. 
and,  indeed,  Shakspere  and  Ben  donson  have  visited.  So  the  Present 


*  llautitfd  London.  By  AV alter  Tliomburj'.  Illustrated  by  F.  AV,  Fair- 
holt,  F.S.A.  llurst  &  Blackett. 
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is  built  out  of  the  Past.  The  St mud  teems  with  associations  of  every 
poriotl  of  history.  The  story  of  St.  (.Jiles’s  parisli  sluuild  emhruoe  the 
whole  records  of  Ijondou  vagrancy.  The  chronicle  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  embraces  reminiscences  of  halt  onr  great  lawyers.  In  tin* 
chapter  on  St.  ]\Iartin’s-lane  I  have  been  glad  to  note  down  some 
interesting  incidents  in  the  careers  ol  many  of  onr  greatest  painters. 
Long-acre  le.ads  ns  to  Dryden,  Cromwidl,  Wilson,  and  Stothanl.  At 
Charing  Cross  we  have  sto})ped  to  see  how  brave  men  can  <li»*  for  a 
good  cause. 

A  thorough  liistory  of  our  great  city,  considinv^l  in  «‘vcry  aspt‘ct, 
would  almost  be  a  condensed  history  of  the  world.  1  only  oiler  these 
pages  to  my  readers  as  a  humble  contribution  to  the  bistory  (»f  Loinlon. 

Onr  commercial  wealth  and  the  vastness  of  ojir  maritinn*  cntcrprisi* 
is  shown  in  nothing  more  than  by  the  distance  from  which  wc  tetcb  onr 
commonest  articles  of  consnmjdion — tea  from  (Tiina,  sugar  from  the 
West  Indies,  cottee  from  Ceylon,  oil  from  the  fnrtln'st  nooks  of  Italy, 
chocolate  from  Mexico.  An  Englishman  need  not  be  very  rich  in  order 
to  consume  samples  of  all  these  [U'odnctiuns  of  dilVerent  hcmisjdiercs  at 
a  single  meal. 

In  the  same  manner  many  books  of  far-divided  ages  have  gone  to 
form  the  patchwork  of  the  present  volume ;  I  am  like  the  merchant  who 
sends  his  ships  to  collect  in  dilVgrent  liarbours,  and  across  wide  and 
adverse  seas,  the  materials  that  he  needs.  In  this  busy  ainl  overw’orkc<| 
age  there  are  many  persons  who  have  no  time  themselves  tt)  mak(*  such 
voyages,  no  patience  to  traverse  such  seas,  even  if  they  possessr'd  tin* 
charts;  it  is  for  them  I  liave  written,  and  it  is  from  them  I  hoj>e  for 
some  kind  aj)proval. 


It  is,  what  he  calls  it,  ‘‘  a  patchwork  voliiino.’^  Wo  do  not  say 
this  to  depreciate  its  value,  or  to  detract  from  its  merits.  Some¬ 
thing  might  have  been  gained,  we  think,  by  another  arrange# 
ment  of  material,  and  by  the  extension  of  his  walks  to  numy 
districts  untrodden  in  the  pages  of  this  book.  The  wTulth  of  the 
volume  would  have  been  enhanced,  too,  b\' re  foreman  to,  and  (juo- 
tations  from  the  old  dramatists,  and  jweachers,  and  j)oets,  w  hose 
pages  abound  wdth  such  descri])tions  of  a  London  which  lias  ])assed 
altogether  aw^ay  from  our  knowledge,  and  which  are  now'  onr 
best  historians  of  social  manners,  scenes,  and  usages.  H  e  are 
never  disposed  to  act  the  mere  censor  on  books  wdiich  are,  in 
their  own  way,  admirably  done,  and  wdiich  liavQ  given  us 
pleasure.  Mr.  Thornbury,  how^ever,  has  not  the  passion  ol  the 
Londoner ;  few''  persons  have  it  who  have  travelh'd  much  into 
other  scenes ;  yet  Samuel  Rogers  possessed  it.  That  ])ussion  is 
expressed  in  the  line  he  (piotes  from  Tobte  Ttdk : — The  streets 
to  me  are  peopled  with  shadow's — tlie  city  is  as  a  city  of  the 
dead:^*  a  passion  like  that  of  (Tuirles  Lamb,  so  humorously, 
but  with  such  infinite  pathos,  expressed : — 


,‘580  Haunted  London. 

I  don’t  much  care  if  I  never  see  a  mountain  in  my  life.  I  liave 
passed  all  my  days  in  London,  until  1  have  formed  as  many  and  intense 
liAial  attachments,  as  any  of  yon  mountaineers  can  have  done  with  dead 
nature.  The  lighted  shops  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street ;  the  innu¬ 
merable  trades^  tradesmen,  and  customers,  coacjies,  waggons,  playhouses; 
all  the  hustle  and  wickedness  round  about  Covent  tJarden ;  the  very 
women  of  the  town  ;  the  watchmen,  drunken  scenes,  rattles — life  awake, 
if  you  awake,  at  all  hours  of  the  night ;  the  impossibility  of  being  dull 
in  Fleet-street ;  the  crowds,  the  very  dirt  and  mud,  the  sun  shining 
upon  houses  and  pavements,  the  print-shops,  the  old-book  stalls, 
parsons  cheapening  books,  colVee-houses,  steams  of  soups  from  kitchens, 
the  j>antomimos — liondon  itself  a  pantomime  and  a  masejuerade — all 
these  things  work  themselves  into  my  mind,  and  ft‘ed  me  without  a 
power  of  satiating  me.  The  wonder  of  these  sights  impels  me  into 
night-walks  about  her  crowded  streets,  ainl  1  often  shed  tears  in  the 
motley  Strand  from  fulness  of  joy  at  so  much  life.  All  thesi*  emotions 
must  be  strange  to  you  ;  so  are  your  rural  emotions  to  me.  Ihit  con¬ 
sider,  what  must  1  have  been  doing  all  my  life,  not  to  hav(‘  lent  great 
j)ortions  of  my  heart  with  usury  to  such  scenes  1 

A  passion  like  that  of  old  Samutd  Johnson — ‘‘  ]»y  seeing 
“  Tjondon,  I  have  seen  as  much  of  life  as  the  world  can  show*. 
“  When  a  man  is  tired  of  London,  he  is  tired  of  life,  for  there 
“  is  in  London  tdl  that  life  can  afford,  and  it  is  the  fountain  of 
“  intelligence  and  pleasure.^’  These  men,  especially  the  last 
two,  saw’  little  else  than  the  circle  of  streets  described  by  our 
author  ;  for  them,  all  life,  with  its  tragedies  and  comedies,  was 
erow’d('d  there.  Tdiey  passed  their  brave,  noble  lives  necessarily 
then*,  without  the  p)ossibility  of  absence  or  recreation  ;  and  tlie 
plain  wife,  L4)ndon,  became  to  each  of  them  a  far  more  darling 
object  (d’ attraction  and  tenderness,  than  the  gay  tmd  Haunting 
cities  they  could  only  see  in  imagination,  but  where  they  never 
slied  their  tears  nor  spent  their  laughter,  and  whose  Haunting 
hilarities  were  (piite  separated  from  their  daily  interests  and 
cares.  It  is  jmssible  that  liondon  may  be  loved  now’  as  much 
as  it  has  been  by  men  like  these.  The  old  city  grows  upon  the 
affections  of  those  who  daily  tread  its  streets.  *  But  we  love  the 
houses  in  which  w’e  make  our  fireside,  eat  our  suppers,  and 
to  IxhI  ;  and  so  the  life  of  suburban  villas  has  destroyed  much  of 
the  |K)ssibility  of  that  aHection  our  fathers  felt  w  hen  the  shop  and 
the  home  w  ere  in  the  same  house,  and  even  the  mighty  merchant 
packtMl  away  his  family  and  his  merchandize  beneath  the  same 
roof.  And  every  eHbrt  liko  that  of  this  book  comes  in  good 
time,  if  it  make  its  appearance  now,  for  where  and  what  is 
London  y  Bapidly  all  the  (dd  houses  are  disappearing,  and  the 
]KH)r,  scared  old  ghosts- are  trooping  off  in  flocks  and  shoals  to 
the  regions  of  indistinguishable  shade.  We  often  exercise  our 
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imagination  as  wc  walk  along,  in  the  attempt  to  conceive 
what  that  venerable  building  is,  a  railway  company 
would  not  bid  for,  pull  down,  or  turn  into  the  site  of  a 
terminus.  Science,  which  has  banished  so  many  ghosts, 
seems  determined  to  banish  all  tliat  might  look  ghostly, 
fantastic,  or  historical,  in  Loudon.  We  will  not  say  we 
like  to  see  the  handsome  roads  and  busy  streets  crossed,  and 
vast  stacks  of  building  torn  down  to  make  a  way  for  that  won¬ 
derful  young  upstart  and  prodigal  who  is  always  getting  ready 
for taking  his  journey  into  a  far  country’’ — the  train.  We 
will  not  say  we  like  it,  but  we  liave  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
ydW  in  the  times  wiser  than  wc  are,  and  unquestionably  it  is  far 
better  we  should  get  rid  of  our  incubus  of  old  civic  nuisance,  in 
the  way  either  of  house  or  inhabitant,  by  the  forcible  arm  of 
the  rail,  than  that  either  one  or  the  other  should  be  deci¬ 
mated  by  lire  or  fever.  The  railways  of  Ijondon  seem  certainly 
an  improvement  upon  the  Fire  and  the  riague ;  they  answer 
the  same  purpose  in  destruction,  while  tliey  are  also  tlie  vast 
Titanic  builders  of  the  city  and  the  age*.  Very  soon,  however, 
they  will  have  no  spot  which  may  be  called  “  haunted  London.” 
Some  spots  remain  ;  he  who  looks  after  them  may  turn  still 
into  many  a  sequestered  little  square,  with  its  old  church  and 
dead  of  immemorial  ages  ;  there  are  many  little  courts  and  lanes 
still  left  which  have  not  become  quite  disgusting  or  unsightly, 
down  which  great  men  quietly  paced,  and  in  some  of  whose 
houses  they  wrote,  and  thought,  and  wc})!,  and  laughed,  and 
lived.  Thus,  our  author  savs  : — 

Two  minutes’  walk  down  a  turning  on  tin;  soutli  side  of  the  Strand, 
and  we  are  in  the  j)reeinct  of  an  old  }»alaee,  and  actually  standing  on 
royal  j>roj)erty. 

In  a  ramble  by  moonlight  one  cannot  fail  to  liicet  under  the  church¬ 
yard  trees  in  the  Savoy,  .lolm  of  ( Jaunt,  who  once  liv(‘d  there;  .lobn, 
King  of  France,  who  (lied  there;  (Jeorge  Wither,  the  j»oet,  who  is 
buried  there,  sweet  Mistress  Anne  Killigrew,  who  is  inurned  there,  and 
Chaucer,  who  was  married  there. 

Down  that  steep,  dray-traversed  street,  now  so  dull  and  lonely,  kings 
and  bishops,  knights  and  ladies,  have  paced,  and  mobs  have  hurried 
with  sword  and  fire.  Now  it  is  a  congeries  of  pickle  warehouses, 
printing  offices,  and  glass  manufactories. 

♦  *  #  *  *  •  ♦ 

It  was  in  the  chapel  of  this  river-side  palace  (about  i  360,  Ldward 
111.)  that  our  great  poet,  Geolfrey  Chaucer,  inarricid  Fhilippa,  daughter 
of  a  knight  of  Hainault  and  sister  to  a  mistress  of  the  Dukes,  lie 
nientions  his  marriage  in  his  poem  of  “The  Dream.” 

He  says  harmoniously — 
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“  On  the  morrow, 

When  every  thuu<'ht  and  every  sorrow 
Pinlod^ed  was  out  of  mine  heart, 

With  every  woe  and  cveiy’  smart, 

Unto  a  tent  prince  and  princess 

Methought  brought  me  and  my  mistress. 

•  •  •  •  •  . 

With  ladies,  knighten,  and  squiers, 

And  a  great  host  of  ministers. 

Which  tent  was  church  parochial.** 

Those  marriage  bells  have  long  since  ning,  that  incense  smoke  ha^ 
long  since  risen  to  heaven,  yet  we  seldom  pass  the  Savoy  without  think¬ 
ing  how  wnturies  ago  the  j><jet  and  his  fair  Philippa  went  to — 

“  Holv  church’s  ordinance, 

And  after  that  to  dine  and  dance, 

. and  divers  plays.” 

It  was  to  his  great  patron — time-honoured  Lancaster,  claimant 
through  his  wife  of  the  throne  of  Castile — that  Chaucer  owed  all  his 
cfjurt  favours,  his  (lenoese  embassy,  his  daily  pitcher  of  wine,  hLs  ward¬ 
ship,  his  ctiutrollership,  and  his  annuity  of  twenty  marks.  It  was  in 
this  palace  lie  must  have  imbilK-sl  his  attachment  to  WicklilYe,  and  his 
hatred  of  all  proud  and  hyj)ocritical  priests. 


Hints  like  these  reveal  the  pleasiint  value  of  this  book,  and 
enable  the  r€*ader  to  find  out  many  another  such  a  spot,  and  to 
identifv  traditions  with  walls  which  seem  plain  enough,  until 
rc*iK'opl(Hl  from  the  past.  Imagination,  which  is  ahvays  the 
collection,  and  photography,  and  generalization  of  many  facts, 
has  bct*n  the  best  historian  of  London.  We  are  somewhat  dis- 
ap|)ointed  that  our  author  has  not  more  lovingly  put  his  finger 
ujX)n  the  many  pages  in  which  the  masters  of  English  fiction, 
and  some  of  the  later  masters,  have  happily  individualized 
scenes.  How'  charmiiiglv  old  Fleet-street  rises  to  the  eve 
in  the  ]xiges  of  The  Fortum^  of  Nitjelj  w’ith  its  citizens 
and  their  dames,  and  those  wild  w'ights  their  apprentices. 
(Quaint  old  strt'et,  with  its  (|iK‘er,  vet  princely-looking  old 
gtibles  and  galleries,  and  mullioned  windows ;  its  shops,  with 
the  ringing  cry  from  Ma.ster  Jenkyn  Vincent,  and  his  set, 
“  hat  d’ye  lack?  what  d’ve  lack?”  in  the  day  time,  and  its 
cosy  and  plea.sant  assemblages  of  gossips,  sitting  before  the 
doors,  in  the  evening.  A\  e  seldom  think  of  the  London  of  that 
jKTi’od,  or,  indoiKl,  of  a  much  later  jKTiod  than  that,  without 
b<‘ing  haunti'd  by  visions  of  plea.sant  green  fields,  and  brooks, 
and  swt‘t*t  haw  thorne-lKrried  woodlands,  stretching  swcs^tly  over 
the  sjM>t8,  w  liere  now  rise  monotonous  piles  of  w  eary  w’a rehouses 
and  ranges  of  dingy  and  fever-filh*d  streets.  Thus,  we  walk  along 
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the  pleasant  Strand,  by  the  banks  of  the  sweet  untroubled  river  to 
the  little  village  of  Charing,  in  spite  of  our  author's  doubtful 
protest,  where  now  the  glories  of  Trafalgar  Sjuari',  with  the 
splash  and  play  of  the  musical  fountains,  call  to  rural  and 
pensive  meditations;  we  are  able  to  see  the  monumental  cross, 
to  follow  the  pleasant  path  ot  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  passing 
its  old  church  tower,  soon  to  be  away  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
or,  turning  to  the  left,  crossing  a  pleasant  old  held  path,  to  hud 
ourselves  in  the  green  and  howery  neighbourhood  of  the  Ilay- 
market.  Mr.  Thombury  says — 

The  cluster  of  houses  at  Charing  acquired  tho  naiiio  of  Cross  from 
the  monument  set  uj>  hy  Kdward  1.  to  the  memory  of  his  gentle,  j»ious, 
and  brave  wife  Kleanor,  the  sister  of  Alphonso,  King  of  Castille.  This 
good  woman  was  the  daughter  of  Fenlinaiid  111.,  and  after  the  death  of 
her  mother,  heiress  of  Ponthieu.  She  bore  to  her  fond  husband  four 
sons  and  eleven  daughters,  of  whom  only  threi'  are  suj>|M)Si‘<l  to  have 
snnivtd  their  father. 

■Queen  Kleanor  die<l  at  llardley,  near  Kint*oln,  in  1290.  The  king 
followed  the  funeral  to  Westminster,  and  uftenvards  erecte«l  a  er»»ssto 
hU  wife’s  memory  at  every  plac'e  where  tlie  corpse  rested  ft»r  tho  night. 
In  the  circular  which  the  king  sent  on  the  wcasion  t<»  his  prelates  and 
nobles,  he  trusts  that  prayers  may  be  otVered  for  her  stuil  at  the>e 
crosses,  so  that  any  stains  not  purged  from  her,  either  fn»m  forgetful¬ 
ness  or  other  causes,  may  through  the  plenitude  of  the  I>iviiie  grace  K; 
removed. 

It  was  Kleanor  who,  wlieii  Kdward  was  stablnd  at  .\er»*,  by  an  emis¬ 
sary  of  the  Kmir  of  Joppa,  according  to  a  Spanisii  Iii'iturian,  sucked 
the  j>oison  from  tlie  wounds  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life. 

Tliis  warlike  king,  who  suIhUumI  Wales  and  S«‘otland,  who  rX|H.*lled 
the  Jews  from  Kngland,  who  liuntiHl  llruee.  hanged  Wallace,  and  who 
tiiially  died  on  his  march  to  crush  S<‘otlaiid,  had  a  dtrp  afl’eetioii  lor  his 
wife,  and  .strove  by  all  that  art  coiibl  do  to  preserve  her  memory. 

Charing  Cross  was  long  supposed  to  have  U'cii  built  from  the  designs 
of  Pietro  Cavallini,  a  eonteinjHuary  of  (iiotti*.  He  is  .^aid  to  have  as¬ 
sisted  that  painter  in  the  great  mosaic  picture  over  the  chief  eiitraneo  of 
Peter’s.  Cavallini  was  lK»rn  in  1279,  and  died  in  1364.  'Hie 
monument  to  Henrj'  111.  at  the  Ablxy,  and  the  old  paintings  n)iind  the 
chattel  of  St.  Kdward  are  also  attribiite<l  to  this  patriarch  of  art  by 
Vertue. 

Queen  Kleanor  had  three  tombs — one  in  Lincoln  Catliedral,  over  her 
viscera;  another  in  the  church  of  the  lllackfriars  in  London,  over  lier 
heart;  a  third  in  Westminster  Abbey,  over  her  Ik  sly.  Hie  Hrst  was 
destroyed  by  the  Parliaineiilarians  ;  the  seeoiul  probably  perished  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  mona.steries ;  the  third  has  esca|K‘d.  It  is  a  valuable 
example  of  the  thirteenth  century  lH*au-ideal.  d  he  tomb  was  the  work 
of  William  Tore!,  a  London  goldsmilli.  The  statue  is  not  a  |N»rtrait 
statue  any  more  than  the  statue  of  Henry  HI.  (which  is  by  the  same 
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artist).  Torel  seems  to  have  reeeived  for  his  whole  work  ahont  £1,700 
i>f  our  money. 

Ill  oM  documents  still  preserved  there  are  items  for  the  myrrh  and 
frankincense,  and  what  is  more  remarkahle,  for  the  barletf  used  for  ]»re- 
serving  the  boily. 

Every  part  of  London  presents  to  the  fancy  at  its  will 
such  scenes  as  these.  Perhaps  tlie  neighbourhood  which 
best  furnishes  such  illustrations  is  that  wdiose  entire  absorption 
and  amalgamation  with  London  has  been  the  most  recent — the 
pleasant  little  village  of  Islington  !  Three  Inindrod  years  ago, 
there  was  no  sjmt  to  which  the  honest  London  citizen,  w  ith  so 
much  pleasure,  eonveyt'd  his  w  ife  and  daughter  for  a  pleasant 
evening  W’alk,  wiien  the  shop  was  closed,  as  this  beautiful  and 
retired  village  !  London  w  as  surrounded  by  pleasant  villages  ; 
but  Stratford  w'as  too  far  olf,  the  roads  to  Paddington  w  ere  very 
bad,  and  not  very  respectable,  and  Perniondsey  and  Katelili’o 
were  only  pretty  little  fishing  villages.  It  seems  strangi'  now' 
to  talk  of  the  shady  w  alk  of  tw  o  miles  to  that  ])leasant  hill,  w  here 
the  citizen  was  able  to  (juairhis  tankard  of  ale  while  he  sat  and 
looked  over  the  cornfields  of  ^liddlesex,  Hertfordshire,  and 
Ess(‘X  ;  or  he  would  stop  on  the  w’ay%  and  gaze  w  ith  the  crowds 
on  the  “pastime  grounds  of  old  Cockaigne,^’  in  day^s  before  the 
long  bow’  had  gone  out.  of  use,  and  when  the  archery  ground 
in  the  pleasant  Moorfields,  or  Finsbury,  w^as  the  resort  of  all 
the  London  'prentices,  in  eonncction  w  ith  w’hich  w  ere  some  target 
grounds  and  ])raetices.  We  pick  up  from  an  old  volume  such  an 
incident  as  the  follow  ing  legend  from  the  old  archery  grounds 
of  Islington : — 

“  .Mice  Owou  was  horn  at  Islington  in  tlic  reign  of  Queen  Mary; 
her  first  husband  was  Henry  Ihtbinson,  Citizen  and  Ihewer  of  liondoii, 
her  second  liushand  was  William  hdkin  of  Tiondon,  Alderman,  her  third 
and  last  husband  was  Sir  rin^mas  Owen,  one  (d‘  Ium*  Majesty  t^hieeii 
ICli/.alH‘th*s  flustiees  of  tin*  Court  of  Common  IMeas;  lived  and  died 
in  Uassishaw,  made  her  will  the  loth  of  dune  1613;  died  the  26th  of 
Nov.  in  the  reign  of  King  tlumes  1.,  was  buried  1613,  in  the  E.  eonier 
of  St.  Mary  Islington  Church,  w  here  there  is  a  curious  monument  erected 
to  her  memory. 

“  In  the  reign  of  (,>ueen  ^lary  it  was  an  exercise  for  archers  to  shout 
with  their  luiws  and  arrows  at  butts  ;  this  j)art  of  Islington  at  that  time 
iH'ing  all  o|H*n  fields  and  pasture  land;  ami  on  the  same  spot  of  ground 
where  the  school  now  stands,  was  a  woman  milking  a  euw.  Tlu‘  Lady 
Owen,  then  a  maiden  gentlewoman,  walking  by  w  ith  her  maid  servant, 
ohserved  the  woman  a  milking,  and  had  a  mind  to  try  the  cow's 
paps,  whetlier  she  could  milk,  which  she  did,  and  at  her  withdrawing 
fnun  the  COW',  an  arr(»w  was  shot  through  tlie  crow  n  of  her  hat  (at  which 
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time  high  crowned  hats  were  in  faslnon)  which  so  startled  her  that  she 
then  declared,  that  it  she  lived  to  he  a  Lady  slu'  would  erect  something 
on  that  very  spot  of  ground,  in  commenmration  of  the  great  mercy  shewn 
hy  the  Almighty  in  that  astonishing  delivenmee.  'I’liis  passed*  on  till 
slie  became  a  widow  lady ;  her  servant  at  tlu' time  this  accident  happt'ned, 
being  still  living  with  her  Lady,  reminded  Inn*  Lady  of  her  former  words; 
her  answer  was,  she  rememhered  theatlair,  and  would  fnltil  her  promise; 
upon  which  she  purchased  the  land  from  the  Welch  Harp  to  the 
I'urh's  Headj  Islington  road,  and  built  thereon,  as  appears  with  the 
arrows  fixed  on  the  top.” 

The  school  is  for  the  education  of  30  hoys  of  the  parishes  of  Islington 
and  Clerkenwell.  The  ten  almshouses  which  join  the  school  are  for  so 
many  widows  of  the  same  ])arishes,  who  receive  each  a  yearly  allowance 
with  a  chaldron  and  a  half  of  coals.  The  hoys  are  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithm(‘tic,  and  have  hooks,  iVc.  found  tlnuu.  d'he  plot  of 
ground,  a  part  of  which  is  occupicul  hy  the  school  and  almshouses,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  farm  atOrset,  in  h]ssex,  torms  the  endowment  of  these 
charities,  d'hc  pro})erly  is  progressively  improving,  the  ground  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  school  having  been  covi'red  hy  a  handsome  row  of  houses 
called  l/ennifa;/e-p/accy  Ao(!ording  to  Slow’s  Surv(*y,  p.  111,  the 
expense  of  j)urchasing  the  land,  and  huilding  the  s<‘hool,  almshouses, 
S:c.,  amounted  to  £1776.  The  story  of  tin;  arrow  is  there  related,  with 
some  variation  from  the  above,  and  from  the  list  annexed,  of  Mrs. 
Owen’s  benefactions,  it  appears  that  she  gave  “  to  Christ’s  Hospital  in 
London  three  score  pounds,  to  the  end  that  tw'elve  pence  a-})iece  weekly 
might  he  given  to  certain  j)oor  peo])le  of  Islington.” 

Stories  like  these  tire  traditions  which  give  a  haunted  character 
to  spots,  even  when  the  fields  have  become  streets,  and  the  trees 
houses. 

Such  scenes  start  insttintly  to  tlie  (‘ye  wIk'ii  wt;  think  of 
“haunted  London.’’  It  is  but  yesterday  sima;  (^inonbury  was 
just  such  a  place  of  lields  and  ])leastint  woodi'd  r(‘tr(‘atiiig  nooks. 
In  its  recent  absorption  we  seein  to  understand  better  how  the 
old  individuality  of  other  parts  of  London  has  passed  away, 
which  yet  retain  something  of  their  old  character  in  a  nanu; 
altogether  unidentitiable  with  what  they  are.  This  would  be 
our  pleasant  exercise  did  we  assay  a  work  like  ^fr.  Thornbury’s. 

I  he  ghosts  of  gnam  fields  are  very  dear  to  us;  pleasant  it  is  to 
think  of  theoldPriory  of  Hernersbury  ( Larnsburyj,  that  wealthy 
monastic  retreat ;  pleasant  it  is  to  think  of  the  throng  ot 
citizens,  trooping  out?  to  the  pure,  betiutiful,  refreshing  waters 
of  Chadswell ;  or  those  more  minded  for  the  refresh  merit  of 
merriment,  trooping  away  to  D’Aubigne’s  phme.  Present 
dwellers  in  Islington  will  perhaps  recognise  it  by  its  much  more 
vernacular  appellation  of  Dobney’s  Place.  f>o  words  become 
absorbed  too  ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  was  a  kind  ot 
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Cromomc,  or  Roslicrville  ^rdcns,  with  bowling  green,  ponds, 
and  every  appurtenance  of  pleasure  ;  but  the  greater  number  of 
citizens  pressed  along  to  the  more  favourite  haunt  of  White 
ronduit  I  louse.  This  \vas  the  spot  to  >vhich  decent  citizens  and 
their  wives  hastened  aw^ay  to  drink  tea,  at  the  rather  extrava¬ 
gant,  expensive,  and  luxurious  rate  of  sixpence  a  head.  We 
are  afraid  that  our  fathers  wTre  not  better  Sabbath  observers 
than  ourselves,  if  >ve  may  trust  a  graphic  old  poem,  published  in 
1700,  in  the  (teutlem(m\^  M(t(jaziuCj  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
old  house  in  its  best  day  : — 

WHITK  CONDUIT  HOUSE. 

“  And  to  White  Conduit  House 
Wc  uill  pjo,  wdl  go,  will  go.” 

G ndf-strert  Jip(/isfer. 

“Wish’d  Sunday’s  eomc — mirth  brightens  every  tare, 

And  ])Hiiits  the  rose  upon  tlie  housemaid’s  cheek, 

Harriott,  or  Moll  more  ruddy. — Now  the  heart 
Of  MVentiee,  resident  in  ample  street. 

Or  alley,  kennel-wash’d  ;  Cheapside,  Cornhill, 

Or  Cranbourne,  thee  for  caleumcnts  renowned, 

With  joy  distends — his  meal  meridian  o’er. 

With  switch  in  hand,  he  to  the  White  Cirndnil  Jlunse 
Hies  merry-hearted. — Human  beings  here. 

In  couples  multitudinous,  assemble, 

I'orming  the  drollest  groupc  that  ever  trod 
Fair  Isllniittmian  plains. — Male  after  male. 

Dog  after  dog  succeeding — husbands,  wives, 

FatluTs,  and  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  friends, 

And  pretty  little  boys  and  girls — around. 

Across  the  garden’s  shrubby  maze 

They  walk,  thVy  sit,  they  stand. — What  crowds  press  on 
Eager  to  mount  the  stairs,  eager  to  catch 
First  vacant  bench,  or  chair,  in  long  room  plac’d ! 

Here  prig  with  prig  holds  conference  polite. 

And  indiscriminate  the  gaudy  beau 
.\nd  sloven  mix. —  Here,  he  who  all  the  week 
'I'ook  bearded  mortals  by  the  nose,  or  sat 
Weaving  dead  hairs,  and  whistling  wretched  strain. 

And  eke  the  sturdv  vouth,  whose  trade  it  is 
Stout  oxeu  to  eontiind,  with  gold-bound  hat 
And  silken  stocking  strut. — The  red-armed  belle 
Here  shows  her  tasty  gown,  proud  to  be  thought 
'I’lie  buttertly  of  fashion  ;  and,  forsooth, 

Her  haughty  mistress  deigns  for  once  to  tread 
'fhe  same  unhallow’d  lloor. —  Tis  hurry  all, 

.\nd  rattling  cups  and  saucers. — Waiter  here, 

.\nd  waiter  there,  and  waiter  here  and  there 
At  once  is  call’d,  Joe,  Joe,  Joe,  Joe,  Joe; 

Joe  on  the  right,  and  Joe  upon  the  left, 

F(ir  every  vocal  pipe  re-echoes  Joe  ! 
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Alns  !  poor  Joe  !  like  Franeis  in  tlu'  play, 

He  stands  confounded,  anxious  how  to  please 
The  many-headed  throiii^.  Hut  should  1  paint 
The  language,  humours,  customs  of  the  place, 

Together  with  all  curtseys,  low  ly  bows. 

And  compliments  extern,  ’twould  swell  my  page 
Beyond  its  limits  due. — Sutlice  it  then 
For  my  prophetic  Muse  to  sing,  ‘  So  long 
As  Fashion  rides  upon  the  w  ing  of  Time, 

While  tea  and  cream,  and  butter’d  rolls  can  please. 

While  rival  beaux  and  jealous  belles  exist, 

So  long.  White  (Jomhiit  Houses  shall  be  thy  fame.’  ” 

Our  readers  will  undersliind  wliy  wo  quote  such  things ;  it.  is 
in  such  old  world  paintings  and  descriptions  we  seem  to  enter  a 
gallery,  like  that  we  find  in  an  old  liouse,  Irom  whose  pictures 
and  panels,  by  the  moonlight,  tlie  old  Ibrms  of  rutted,  wigged, 
or  farthingaled  ancestors  step  forth — 

As  seem  in  their  dimness  about  to  come  dow  n 
From  the  sliatlowy  hall  where  their  images  frown, 

Fearfully  Hitting  to  and  fro. 

As  the  gusts  of  tlie  tapestry  come  and  go. 

Tlieso  arc  delectable  ghost  walks  Mr.  'riiornbury  has  m)t 
moved  in.  lie  will,  perhaps,  say, ‘HI ad  1  followed  my  bent 
‘  ‘through  all  the  districts  and  suburbs  of  London,  I  must  have 
‘made  a  much  larger  volume  than  my  present,  bulky  tis  it  is.’^ 
And  this  is  true  ;  but  the  region  lie  luis  haunted  seems  to  us 
to  derive  its  completeness  from  visits  to  s})ots  remaining  un¬ 
visited.  After  all,  the  Strand,  and  the  Savoy,  Charing  Cross, 
and  Fleet  Street,  are  made  more  distinct  by  the  life  of  the 
same  period  in  the  city — Fleet  Street,  the  (3iepe,  and  Corn- 
hill.  And  to  know  a  vast  city  well,  we  must  see  the  relief  ol 
its  suburbs,  especially  when,  in  the  course  of  ages,  those 
suburbs  have  ceased  to  be  suburbs,  and  become  })arts  of  itscU, 
hke  the  rambling  chambers  of  old  liouses  which  stand  now'  on 
spots  once  given  to  the  garden  and  the  conservatory.  Thus  the 
part  of  London  w  hich  Mr.  Thornbury  has  described,  is  closely 
related  to  the  Tower  of  liondon,  about  which  he  says  notliing, 
but  which  surely  is  a  haunted  spot,  lie  has  not  followed  the 
course  of  the  silent  highway — as  W'c  should  liave  suj)posed  so 
romantic  a  river  would  liave  compelled  liini  to  do — wdien^ 
liondoids  martyrs  should  r(*eeiv('  a  w'ord  of  grateful  acknow'- 
ledgnient  from  our  writei*.  ^Thcy  ahvays  recau’vo  it  ;  but  w'e 
wonder  that  he  has  been  able  to  rejiress  the  fascinations  of  that 
great  prison,  and  to  escape  from  being  boiiu'  along  by  the 
washing  W'aters  through  the  traitor’s  gate,  opiaiing  through  so 
many  ages  to  receive  despairing,  brokeii-liearted  beauty,  genius, 
bravery,  heroism,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  less  frequently  conspiracy 
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and  crime.  Those  four  U)wers  now  rising  from  out  of  the  forests 
of  shipping,  looking  sternly  down  upon  the  dirty  waters  which 
flow  j)ast,  seem  to  rise  like  some  forgotten  great  man  left  behind 
by  the  hurry  of  youth  and  new  events.  How  spectral  they 
look,  with  all  the  memories  they  awaken,  through  the  mists  of 
the  night,  above  the  red  flare  of  the  barges.  How  could  Mr. 
Thornbury  withstand  the  beckoning  of  such  a  ghost,  with  its 
stories  of  vaults  and  chambers,  its  place  of  the  scaffold,  tower- 
green,  and  chapel,  and  All  Hallow’s  Church  ? 

From  the  haunted  Tower  it  might  be  a  very  natural  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  haunted  Thames.  Mr.  Thornbury  has  not  found 
himself  compelled  to  a  julgrimage  with  its  phantom-barges  and 
watermen,  else  the  waters  of  the  old  river  soon  become  alive 
with  exciting  scenes — the  stir  and  tumult  of  many  and  various 
processions,  the  life  of  many  coloured  pennons,  and  royal  and 
civic  barges,  and  the  transit  of  victims  from  the  palace  to  the 
prison,  and  the  flight  down  the  river  of  concealed  oflbnders  or 
abdicatinjr  kinjjs  hast(‘nin<r  iiilo  exile.  Hut  London  is  liaunted 
by  a  phantom  river,  a  very  lovely  river,  too,  once,  now  seen  no 
more.  Stows,  old  River  of  AVells ;  the  Flete,  a  wide  and  rapid 
stream,  taking  its  rise  from  the  springs  bursting  from  the 
wooded  ravines  dividing  Highgatc  and  Hampstead — it  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  overflowing  of  the  silvery  springs  trickling  down 
the  wo(xled  height,  flowing  through  primeval  forest,  and  the 
grassy  slope  of  theOld  Hourn — the  River  of  Wells  passed  by 
Kentish  Town,  (dd  St.  Rancras’  Church,  Hattie  Hridgo — so  named 
from  the  great  battle  fought  by  Alfred  against  the  Danes — 
thence  by  the  Clerken  Well,  St.  Clement’s  Well,  and  the  llolv 
AVell:  the  vision  of  this  old  and  vanished  stream  carries  the 
memory  back  beyond  the  times  chronicled  in  Haunted  London. 
Hut  very  early  tlie  primeval  stream  lost  its  freshness  and  its 
purity.  In  I2fl0,  the  Rrior  and  the  brethren  of  the  White- 
friars  had  (K'casion  to  complain  to  the  King  and  Parliament  ot 
the  putrid  exhalations  arising  from  the  Fleet  river,  the  River 
of  Wells  ; — they  were  so  powerful  as  to  overcome  all  the  frank¬ 
incense  burnt  at  their  altars  during  divine  service,  and  to  occa¬ 
sion  the  death  of  many  of  their  brethren.  This  has  all  now 
passed  entirely  from  every  |K)ssibility  of  memory  ;  the  city  in  its 
march  has  absorbcHl  and  destroyed  the  riv’er;  perhaps  it  may  at 
last  divert  or  absorb  the  very  Thames  itself.  It  was  the  old 
Fleet  which  made  that  wide  tract  of  fen — which,  therefore,  be¬ 
came  /•)‘a.sbury — hinsbury  ;  where  no\v  is  found  another  haunted 
sjx)t,  calk'd  by  Southey  the  Campo  Santo  of  the  Dissenters, 
where  He  Foe,  and  Hunyan,  and  Watts,  and  Thomas  Goodwin, 
and  John  Owen,  and  William  Jenkvn,  and  the  mother  ot 
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the  Wesleys  lie.  It  will  surely  not  be  possible  that  tliis  sacred 
spot  can  ever  be  yielded  to  the  ravages  ot‘  tlie  despoiler  to  whom 
no  spot  is  venerable  and  no  dust  sacred.  Ibit  we  seem  to  have 
wandered  far  away  beyond  tlie  circle  prescribed  by  Mr  'riiorn- 
bury’s  book,  which  is  surely  not  unnatural,  since  liaunted 
London  suggests  many  a  spot  where  we  may  meet  with  tlirongs 
of  historic  ghosts,  persons,  and  buildings,  and  events  bi'yond 
those  mentioned  by  our  author ;  nor  can  we  conceive  a  mucli 
more  pleasant  task,  in  a  general  way,  to  lighten  and  relieve 
more  serious  duties,  than  to  walk  among  the  streets  which  now 
are,  and  rebuild  those  which  have  been.  We  must,  once  more, 
express  our  feeling  that  the  book  needs  more  classification  : 
things  and  times  drive  promiscuously  and  closely  upon  each 
other’s  heels ;  while  we  cannot  too  warmly  commend  the  una¬ 
dorned  and  simple  manner  in  which  the  author  deals  with  most 
of  the  matters  he  recites.  The  reader  is  left  very  much  to  be 
his  own  poet.  The  volume  is  a  collection  ol‘  instances  very  de¬ 
lightful  to  the  memory  to  refer  to,  and  if  a  large  proportion 
is  known  already  to  him,  the  grouping  and  gathering  into  one 
comprehensive  volume  perhaps  furnishes  the  most  entertaining 
book  given  to  us,  as  yet,  upon  this  large  theme. 


VII. 


OUR  ROOK  CLUB. 

L^NCOURAGED  by  his  previous  volume,  which  we  noticed  in 
warm  words  of  approval,  the  writer  gives  to  us  The  Old 
ami  ilff  Highways  and  Byeways.  Shrtrhes  of  curious  customs^ 
characters f  incidents,  scenes,  and  c rents,  iHuslratire  of  London 
lije  in  okten  times.  By  Aleph,  author  of  London  Scenes  and 
London  People. —  (W.lI.Collingridge). — Inour  noticeof“  London 
Scenes,”  we  expressed  a  hope  that  the  author  might  be  induced 
to  give  to  us  more  of  his  impressions  and  memories,  his  rambles 
among  old  houses  and  streets.  We  think  the  interest  of  this 
volume  equals  that  of  the  last.  The  little  pieces  of  engraving 
have,  to  us,  a  most  transferring  power ;  perhaps  their  value 
would  have  been  increased  had  the  old  pictures,  from  which 
they  are  evidently  copied,  been  mentioned  ;  but  several  of  them 
do  certainly  very  much  aid  the  letterpress  in  setting  l>cfore  the 
reader  London  in  the  olden  time.  Judging  from  tlie  author’s 
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and  crime.  Those  four  towers  now  rising  from  out  of  the  forests 
of  shipping,  looking  sternly  down  upon  the  dirty  waters  which 
flow  past,  seem  to  rise  like  some  forgotten  great  man  left  behind 
by  the  hurry  of  youth  and  new  events.  How  spectral  they 
look,  with  all  the  memories  they  awaken,  through  the  mists  of 
the  night,  above  the  red  flare  of  the  barges.  Jfow  could  Mr. 
Thornbury  withstand  the  beckoning  of  such  a  ghost,  with  its 
stories  of  vaults  and  chambers,  its  place  of  the  scaffold,  tower- 
green,  and  chapel,  and  All  Hallow’s  Church  ? 

From  the  haunted  Tower  it  might  bo  a  very  natural  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  haunted  Thames.  Mr.  Thornbury  has  not  found 
himself  compelled  to  a  pilgrimage  with  its  phantom-barges  and 
watermen,  else  the  waters  of  the  old  river  soon  become  alive 
with  exciting  scenes — the  stir  and  tumult  of  many  and  various 
processions,  the  life  of  many  coloured  pennons,  and  royal  and 
civic  barges,  and  the  transit  of  victims  from  the  palace  to  the 
prison,  and  the  flight  down  the  river  of  concealed  offenders  or 
abdicating  kings  hastening  into  exile.  Ilut  London  is  haunted 
by  a  phantom  river,  a  very  lovely  river,  too,  once,  now  seen  no 
more.  Stows,  old  River  of  Wells ;  the  Flete,  a  wide  and  rapid 
stream,  taking  its  rise  from  the  springs  bursting  from  the 
wooded  ravines  dividing  Ilighgate  and  Hampstead — it  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  overflowing  of  the  silvery  springs  trickling  down 
the  wooded  height,  flowing  through  primeval  forest,  and  the 
grassy  slope  of  the  ( )ld  Bourn — the  River  of  Wells  passed  by 
Kentish  Town,  old  St.  Rancras’  Church,  Rattle  Bridge — so  named 
from  the  great  battle  fought  by  Alfred  against  the  Danes — 
thence  by  the  Clerken  Well,  St.  Clement’s  Well,  and  the  Holy 
Well :  the  vision  of  this  old  and  vanished  stream  carries  the 
memory  back  beyond  the  times  chronicled  in  llnnnicd  London. 
But  very  early  the  primeval  stream  lost  its  freshness  and  its 
purity.  In  the  Prior  and  the  brethren  of  the  W’^hite- 

friars  had  occasion  to  complain  to  the  King  and  Parliament  of 
the  putrid  exhalations  arising  from  the  Fleet  river,  the  River 
of  Wells  ; — they  were  so  powerful  as  to  overcome  all  the  frank¬ 
incense  burnt  at  their  altars  during  divine  service,  and  to  occa¬ 
sion  the  death  of  many  of  their  brethren.  This  has  all  now 
passed  entirely  from  every  possibility  of  memory  ;  the  city  in  its 
march  has  absorbed  and  destroyed  the  river ;  perhaps  it  may  at 
last  divert  or  absorb  the  very  Thames  itself.  It  was  the  old 
Fleet  which  made  that  wide  tract  of  fen — which,  therefore,  be¬ 
came  /e>/.d)iirv — Finsburv  ;  where  now  is  found  another  haunted 
spot,  called  by  Southey  the  Cam])o  Santo  of  the  Dissenters, 
where  Dc  Foe,  and  Runyan,  and  Watts,  and  Thomas  Goodwin, 
and  John  Owen,  and  William  Jenkyn,  and  the  mother  of 
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the  Wesleys  lie.  It  will  surely  not  be  possible  that  this  sacred 
spot  can  ever  be  yielded  to  the  ravages  of  the  despoiler  to  whom 
no  spot  is  venerable  and  no  dust  sacred.  But  we  seem  to  have 
wandered  far  away  beyond  the  circle  prescribed  by  ^Ir  Thorn- 
bury’s  book,  which  is  surely  not  unnatural,  since  haunted 
London  suggests  many  a  spot  where  we  may  meet  with  throngs 
of  historic  ghosts,  persons,  and  buildings,  and  events  beyond 
those  mentioned  by  our  author ;  nor  can  we  conceive  a  much 
more  pleasant  task,  in  a  general  way,  to  lighten  and  relieve 
more  serious  duties,  than  to  walk  among  the  streets  which  now 
are,  and  rebuild  those  which  have  been.  We  must,  once  more, 
express  our  feeling  that  the  book  needs  more  classification  : 
things  and  times  drive  promiscuously  and  closely  upon  each 
other’s  heels ;  while  we  cannot  too  warmly  commend  the  una¬ 
dorned  and  simple  manner  in  which  the  author  deals  with  most 
of  the  matters  he  recites.  The  reader  is  left  very  much  to  bo 
his  own  poet.  The  volume  is  a  collection  of  instances  very  de¬ 
lightful  to  the  memory  to  refer  to,  and  if  a  large  proportion 
is  known  already  to  him,  the  grouping  and  gathering  into  one 
comprehensive  volume  perhaps  furnishes  the  most  entertaining 
book  given  to  us,  as  yet,  upon  this  large  theme. 


VII. 

OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 

^NCOURAGED  by  his  previous  volume,  which  w’c  noticed  in 
warm  w’ords  of  approval,  the  WTiter  gives  to  us  The  Old 
City,  and  its  Highways  and  Byeways.  Sketches  of  curious  cudoms, 
characters,  incidents,  scenes,  and  e rents,  iJIuslrative  of  London 
life  in  olden  times.  By  Aleph,  author  of  London  Scenes  and 
London  People. —  ( W.  H.  Collingridge). — In  our  notice  of  “London 
Scenes,”  we  expressed  a  hope  that  the  author  might  be  induced 
to  give  to  us  more  of  his  impressions  and  memories,  his  rambles 
among  old  houses  and  streets.  We  think  the  interest  of  this 
volume  equals  that  of  the  last.  The  little  pieces  of  engraving 
have,  to  us,  a  most  transferring  pow’er ;  perhaps  their  value 
would  have  been  increased  had  the  old  pictures,  from  which 
they  are  evidently  copied,  been  mentioned  ;  but  several  of  them 
do  certainly  very  much  aid  the  letterpress  in  setting  before  the 
reader  London  in  the  olden  time.  Judging  from  the  author’s 
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language,  he  seems  to  be  a  man  now  far  down  in  the  valley  of 
years,  wlio  has  spent  his  life  in  London  streets,  and  loves  them 
as  Dr.  Johnson  and  Charles  Lamb  did.  To  be  appreciated,  the 
a*ea(ler  of  the  book  must  have  London  sympathies  and  recollec¬ 
tions  too  ;  a  liking  for  old  courts,  and  alleys,  and  buildings  now 
fast  disappearing,  where  romance  of  old  conjured  her  dreams, 
where  merry  men  thronged  round  tables  and  kept  them  in  a 
roar  with  their  wit,  yielding  in  the  next  age  to  be  the  recesses 
of  crime,  and  degraded  in  this  to  be  simply  the  recesses  of  nas¬ 
tiness  and  dirt.  The  author  seems  to  us  most  at  home  within 
the  walls  ;  he  treads  to  and  fro,  with  evident  interest,  the 
streets  of  the  city  proper ;  but  there  are  some  patches  of  ground 
that  would  repay  his  prying,  which  he  seems  not  to  have 
explored.  Why  not  travel  further  east — that  much  neglected 
nook,  where,  amidst  its  utter  wretchedness  and  destitution,  in¬ 
numerable  legends  and  memories  linger  and  mingle  ;  and  then 
step  across  the  water,  and  do  a  little  justice  to  Greenwich,  and 
Deptford,  and  llothcrliithc  ?  Ihit  our  old  friend  will  say  to  us, 
very  lilaJy — “  these  arc  not  the  old  city.^’  His  book  is  full  of 
interest,  and  shall  be  kept  by  us,  with  its  companion  prede¬ 
cessor,  affectionately  on  our  anti(juarian  shelf. 


Many  of*  our  rea(l(*rs  will  be  pleased  to  receive  The  Parables 
of'  our  Lord.  />//  Per.  IT.  A  mot. — (T.  Nelson  and  Sons.) 
— The  previous  works  of  the  author  are  sure  to  give  acceptance 
to  this  volume,  and  the  many  works  upon  the  same  subject  have 
not  exliaust(‘d  the  manifold  lessons.  ^Ir.  Arnot,  too,  has  a 
directness  of  purpf>se,  and  frequent  clearness  of  illustration,  and 
straightforward  transparency  of  style,  making  his  work  very 
acceptable  to  young,  unformed,  and  uninformed  minds.  It  will 
do  a  work  widely  different,  but  not  less  valuable  than  the  more 
scholarly  and  exhaustive  work  of  ^Vrchbishop  Trench. 


rpiTK  same  useful  writer  publishes  also.  Miracles  of  ITcaveulj/ 
t  Jjoce  iu  haiUj  Life.  By  A.  L. .()  E. — (T.  Nelson  and  Sons.) 
— It  is  a  sweet  little  effort  to  show  that  our  Lord  still  works 
wonders  in  the  common  events  of  our  lives. 


WM  regard  l^l  Paul  at  Atheofi.  By  IVilliam  Liudxay  Ale.rau- 
det^  Jhl). — (Adam  and  Cliarlcs  Llack,  Ldiid)urgh.) — as 
a  mod(‘l  of  the  most  tborougldy  cnlturcMl  and  eflichuit  presenta¬ 
tion  of  (dii'istian  truth  t(>  a  cultivated  audience,  with  which  it 
has  been  our  pleasure  for  a  long  time  to  meet.  Taking  the 
comprehensive  statements  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Agora  as  the  text 
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for  a  succession  of  discourses  to  his  people,  Dr.  Alexander 
finds  from  those  words  an  opportunity  for  discoursing  himself 
upon  their  relation  to  the  truth  of  all  ages,  and  to  the  heresies 
in  human  nature,  against  which,  in  our  own  times,  they  as 
forcibly  protest  as  they  did  to  tlie  polite  assembly  to  which 
they  were  first  uttered.  We  have  been  ea])tivated  by  the  book. 
We  know  nothing  of  Dr.  Alexander’s,  wbieh  has  so  ca])tiva- 
ted  us.  Why  can  we  not  have  in  tlie  pulpit  more  of  this  kiiidi^ 
We  are  by  no  means  desirous  that  every  seianon  should  be  built 
upon  this  style  of  architecture.  AVe  need  cottages  as  well  as 
palaces ;  but  if  simplest  truth  be  uttered  in  one  part  of  tlie  day, 
surely  truth  from  its  more  cultured  aspect  may  characterize 
the  discourse  of  the  other  half.  The  volume  is  marked  by  a 
rich  and  ripe  scholarship.  It  betokens  the  acquaintance,  not  of 
a  tyro  but  of  a  master,  with  the  many  coloured  speculations  of 
our  age,  and  their  relations  to  language,  ethnology,  Darwinism, 
and  criticism,  and  it  is  as  beautiful  in  the  type'  and  texture  of 
its  physique  as  in  the  method  and  spirit  2)ursiied  by  its  able, 
learned,  and  admirable  author.  AVede  not  quote  from  the  tt^xt 
of  the  sermons,  but  the  following  from  an  appendix  to  one  of 
the  discourses  puts  a  logical  fallacy  of  Darwinism  in  a  strong 
light : — 


It  does  not  require  an  intimate  ac(|uaintance  with  science  loenal)l(‘  one 
to  estimate  the  logical  worth  of  the  arguments  hy  wliich  scientitic,  men 
arriv<^  jit  conclusions  on  the  questions  considerrd  in  this  h‘<*tun\  If  it 
did,  1  shoidd  hesitate  aliont  olVcring  any  stri<*tnrcs  np(ni  their  reasonings, 
lint  logic  is  the  sann*  fm*  sciemee  as  for  other  d(‘j)artmcnts  of  inquiry, 
and  a  fallacy  may  he  detected  in  the  form  of  scientific  reasoning  hy  one 
who  is  obliged  to  take  the  materials  of  the  reasoning  on  trust  from  the 
party  who  reasons.  This  consideration  has  been  ]»resent  with  mc'  in 
writing  this  leetnre,  and  I  would  now  take  conragi^  from  it  t<»  olVer  a  re¬ 
mark  on  the  Development  Theory,  as  it  has  b(‘(‘n  called.  At  the  basis 
of  this  theory  lies  a  fallacy  which  necessarily  vitiates  and  nnlliti(^s  the 
entire  conclusion.  Its  exponents  liavc  confounded  j»rogress  in  a  s(*ries 
with  growth  from  a  germ  ;  two  things  as  distinct  in  themselves  as  num¬ 
ber  and  magnitude.  It  may  seem  incri'dible  that  men  of  ability  should 
fall  into  a  paralogism  like  this  ;  but  that  tliey  have  done  so,  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  one  of  the  aldest  of  the  advocates  of  the  Development 
Theory  will  clearly  show.  ‘‘To  suppose,”  says  Mr  Darwin,  “  that 
the  eye,  with  all  its  inimitable  contrivances  for  adjusting  tin;  focus 
to  diflerent  distances,  for  admitting  different  amounts  f)f  light, 
and  for  the  correction  of  spherical  and  (hromatic  aberration,  coidd 
have  been  forme<l  by  natural  selection  seems,  I  freely  cnidess,  absurd 
in  the  Inghest  degree.  Yet  reason  tells  us  that  of  numerous  gra¬ 
dations  from  a  perfect  and  complex  eye  to  one  very  imperfect 
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and  simple,  cacli  ^rade,  being  nsefid  to  its  possessor,  ean  l>c  shown  to 
exist.”  Now  the  argument  here  is,  tliat  though  a  perfect  eye  seems  to 
indicate  indnhitahly  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  designing  mind,  this  con¬ 
clusion  is  invalidated  by  the  fact,  that  a  (jradotion  of  eyes  from  the  per¬ 
fect  to  the  imperfect  is  discoverable.  A  gradation  in  what  ?  we  ask ;  a 
gradation  in  the  eyes  of  animals  of  the  same  sj)ecies,  or  in  the  eyes  of 
animals  of  ditVerent  sj)ecies  ?  a  gradation  from  a  perfect  human  eye  to 
an  imperfect  one,  or  from  a  perfect  human  eye  to  the  imperfect  eye  of 
the  lowest  of  the  brute  tril)es  ]  The  latter  is  obviously  tlnit  which  Mr. 
Darwin  has  in  view,  for  the  former  does  not  exist,  lint  what  has  this 
do  with  development  or  natural  selection  ?  Could  it  he  shown  that  in  the 
human  race  there  is  a  gradation  from  a  perfect  eye  to  an  imperfect,  and 
that  races,  as  they  advance  in  culture,  develope  gradually  the  organ 
more  and  more  perfectly ;  or  could  it  he  shown  that  a  change  of  this 
sort  has  ever  haj)pened  to  the  human  race,  a  case  of  development  would 
then  be  made  out  worth  looking  at.  Hut  to  argue  that  the  human  eye 
has  been  gradually  develope<l  from  that  of  the  tish,  because  a  gradation 
may  be  traced  through  dillerent  kinds  of  animals,  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  is  not  less  al)sunl  than  it  would  he,  where  a  regular  gradation  in  size 
may  he  traced  from  the  eldest  child  in  a  family  to  the  youngest,  to 
maintain  that,  therefore,  the  foriiKU’had  been  develo[)ed  out  of  the  latter. 
Absurd  also  is  this  talk  about  perfect  eyes  and  imperfect.  The  eyes  of 
one  animal  are  as  perfect  as  those  of  another,  f.e.,  equally  fitted  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  designed,  and  for  the  place  the  animal  has 
to  occupy.  We  need  not  go  to  the  human  eye  for  evidences  of  design  ; 
the  eye  of  an  in.sect,  a  bird,  or  a  tish,  will  serve  as  well.  Each  is,  as  an 
organ,  perfect  in  relation  to  that  for  which  it  exists  ;  and  we  never  lind 
it  passing,  by  a  .series  of  changes,  into  something  more  perfect. 

Mr.  Darwin  goes  on  to  say,  “If,  further,  the  eye  does  vary  ever  so 
slightly,  and  the  variations  he  inherited,  which  is  certainly  the  case ;  and 
if  any  variation  or  moditication  of  the  organ  be  ever  useful  to  an  animal 
under  changing  conditions  of  life,  then  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  a 
perfect  or  comj)lex  eye  could  he  fonned  by  natural  selection,  though  in¬ 
separable  to  our  imagimition,  can  hardly  he  considered  real.”  To  this  1 
cannot  reply,  for  I  do  not  understand  it.  It  may  he  at  once  conceded 
that  the  eyes  of  different  men  vary,  and  that  these  varieties  may  he  in¬ 
herited — that  a  man  with  black  eyes,  or  [)rominent  eyes,  or  wliose  sight 
is  short,  may  proj)agate  these  peculiarities  to  his  children.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  what  Mr.  Darwin  refers  to,  f(>r  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  his  subject.  To  what  variations,  then,  does  he  refer.  To  varia¬ 
tions  which  may  occur  in  the  eyes  f>f  the  same  animal  in  the  course  of 
life  ?  Hut  what  are  they  ?  A  man’s  eyes  change,  no  doubt,  as  he  grows 
older ;  the  orb  becomes  less  convex,  the  glance  less  piercing,  the  move¬ 
ment  less  quick  ;  hut  are  such  changes  pro}>agated  to  his  children,  should 
he  lK‘get  any  in  Ids  old  age  ]  or  in  what  possible  sense  can  such  chan¬ 
ges  he  reganh'd  as  ministering  to  the  u.ses  of  the  man  under  changing 
circumstances  ]  I  feel  myself  (juitt*  thrown  out  here.  That  the  author 
liad  a  meaning  which  he  sought  to  exjiress  by  the  words  I  have  (piote<l, 
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I  am  bound  to  believe ;  but  what  he  meant  by  them,  I  confess  myself 
utterly  unable  to  make  out. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  volume  surely  is  The  Bible  Manual ;  an 
Expository  and  Practical  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  forming  a  Hand-Book  of 
Biblical  Elucidation  for  the  use  of  Families,  Schools^  and  Students 
of  the  W n'd  of  God ;  Translated  from  the  German  Work,  Edited 
by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  T.  C.  Barth  of  Calir,  W iirtembury. — (James 
Nisbet.) — The  best  thing  we  can  say  is,  that  it  thoroughly 
answers  to  and  realizes  the  title-page.  It  is  fitly  framed  for 
the  family',  the  school,  or  the  study^  Some  of  its  remarks, 
indeed,  may  seem  to  be  mere  truisms,  scarcely  adding  much 
information  ;  but  all  persons  who  read  the  Scriptures,  either  in 
families  or  in  public,  know  how  often  the  simplest  remark 
excites  the  attention,  and  makes  that  plain  which  was  before 
unpalpable.  But  the  volume  is  far  more  than  this.  Light 
upon  every'  portion  of  Scripture  is  convey'ed  in  that  simple, 
easy',  and  accessible  manner,  which  is  especially  needed  alike 
for  the  family'  altar  and  the  sacred  desk.  We  counsel  all 
churches  to  purchase  this  beautifully'  printed,  useful  thing,  and 
present  it  to  their  minister,  and  we  counsel  heads  of  households 
to  procure  it  for  the  family  circle,  to  add  to  the  instructions,  and 
to  aid  the  devotions  the  sacred  volume  may'  impart. 

WE  are  glad  to  receive  a  new  edition  of  A  Connection  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  History,  from  the  Death  of  Joshua  to 
the  Decline  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  (Intended  to 
complete  the  works  of  Shuckford  and  Prideaux).  By  the  Iter. 
Michael  Russell,  LL.D.  New  edition,  revised,  with  Notes  am! 
Analyses.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  F.R.G.S.,  Madras  Presidency 
College.  2  rols. — (William  Tegg.) — The  work,  of  which  this  is 
a  new  edition,  needs  no  introduction  from  us.  It  has  been  long 
well  and  favourably  known  to  the  world  of  books.  This  edition 
seems,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine,  to  be  edited 
with  every'  competent  ability — giving  the  scholarship  the  last 
colours  of  the  important  lights  and  researches  of  our  own  times. 
It  is  a  valuable,  cheap,  and  very'  compendious  work,  in  which 
young  students  especially  may'  find  ])ressed  together  the  stores 
and  spoils  of  the  wonderful  range  of  classical  lore,  opening  up 
the  vistas,  and  pouring  light  upon  the  histories,  mysteries  and 
chronologies  of  the  Bible. 

WE  have  received,  and  heartily  commend  to  our  readers.  The 
Theological  Works  of  the  Rev.  John ‘Howard  Hinton,  M.A. 
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In  six  volunm.  VoL  IV,  *  Practical  Bivinitf/. — (Iloulston  and 
W  right.) — We  have  promised  to  give,  and  shall  redeem  onr 
promise  wlien  the  series  is  complete,  a  comprehensive  and  ex¬ 
tended  notice  of  these  able  and  interesting  contributions  of  our 
venerable  friend  to  theological  science. 

A  VOLUME  singularly  rich  in  thoughtful  views  on  Christian 
truth,  in  its  relation  to  the  age,  is  Christ  and  Man ;  or 
Ctod^s  Ansnvr  to  oar  Chief  Questions.  Bt/  William  Bathcfatc. — 
(Jackson,  AValfoid,  and  1  fodder.) — (Jiir  previous  knowledge  of 
Mr.  llathgate  encouraged  us  to  turn  with  interest  to  this 
volume.  Our  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed  ;  it  will 
rei)ay  more  than  a  perusal ;  it  is  worthy  of  a  close  and  affec¬ 
tionate  study  ;  it  is  the  sort  of  book  we  would  put  into  the 
hands  of  teachers  of  our  fliblc  classes  for  young  men.  In  its 
pages  it  turns  over  and  looks  steadily  upon  some  of  tlio  pro- 
fouiidest  (picstions  written  on  the  leaves  of  the  human  soul ;  and 
not  ill  such  a  manner  as  to  repel,  but  to  invite  and  chance  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  does  the  author  conduct  his  companions 
forward.  It  is  a  ver}"  helpful  book,  and  has  our  heartiest  and 
most  respectful  good  word. 

AM(JNUMENT  of  posthumous  affection  is  Meditations  on 
Seleef  J^assayes  of  llohj  Scripture.  By  the  late  Per.  Joseph 
Thorpe  Milner^  irith  brief  mennn'ial  of  the  author.  By  the 
Per.  (Jr r rase  Smith.  -(II-  J.  Tresidder.) — ^Ir.  Milner  was  an 
amiable  and  very  acceptable  minister  of  the  Methodist  denomi¬ 
nation.  We  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  his  friends  should  desire 
to  see  these  meditations  in  print.  They  arc  characterized  by 
simplicity  and  repose,  and  may  well  lie  on  the  table,  near  the 
pillow  of  the  sick-bed,  or  the  invalid,  and  will  convey  into  the 
heart  of  a  reader  of  like  precious  faith,  something  of  the  cordial 
and  illuminating  hope  and  faith  which  seem  to  have  distinguished 
their  writer. 

V\/'E  have  received  also  two  pleasant  volumes  of  brief  tales, 
^  *  well  fitted  for  tlie  Sunday  •  School  and  village  library. 
Shadows  and  Sunshine^  and  other  Tales.  By  the  author  of  Helen 
Dundas^  or  the  J*astor\  Wife. — (J.  F.  Shaw  &  Co.) — and  Stories 
for  Boys.  By  J.  Hope  Moncrieff'. — (J.  F.  Shaw  &  Co.) 
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may  at  all  appreciate  llic  divine 
yet  tlioughtrnl  and  balanced  in¬ 
sanity  of  tlu^  simple,  saintly  !»('- 
liever.  We  have  not  fur  a  lonu^ 
time  met  with  a  life  more  truly 
realizing  the  text  which  furnishes 
the  title  of  this  paper — “  Whether 
we  h(*  heside  ourselves,  it  is  to 
God.'’  We  confess  we  have  some¬ 
times  wondered  at  the  marvellous, 
the  miracnlons  n.sefnlness,  of  the 
little  trifling  tract.  The  Sinners 
Friend^ — lint  this  volume  explains 
it.  It  is  the  record  of  a  daily 
chronicle  through  a  long  period  of 
years,  commencing  from  1810  to 
1 860.  The  Sinner's  Friend  had 
its  first  edition  of  one  thousand 
copies  in  1821:  from  that  time 
this  little  hook  was  prayed  ov(‘r, 
watched  that  (‘very  unnecessary 
word  might  he  excised,  and  every 
means  adopti'd  to  make  it  more 
striking,  arresting,  and  simph‘ ; 
it  was  scatteriul  ahont  everywhere, 
in  areas,  streets,  and  fields.  Its 
author,  aipiiet,  still-living, humble, 
ipiiet,  unpretentious  man,  believed 
in  his  own  little  work,  as  much  as 
ever  any  artist  believ(id  in  his  ideal, 
and  more ;  for  it  was  his  faith 


WE  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  our  notice  of  this 
volume  in  our  Congri'gational 
Topic,  because  we  regard  the  hook 
as  furnishing  one  of  the  most  re- 
markahle  pieces  of  Christian  indi¬ 
viduality  we  hsive  for  a  long  time 
seen,  and  as  furnishing  also  an 
illustration  of  that  simple  exercise 
of  faithful  pcwver  liy  a  character 
whose  chief  strength  and  charm 
was  in  its  fervid  and  sensitive  con¬ 
scientiousness — an  illustration  of 
the  one  thing  chiefly  lacking  among 
us  in  the  midst  of  all  our  vast 
arrangements  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  the  penetrating  of  minds 
by  the  force  of  truth.  We  had 
not  proceeded  far  with  the  volume 
before  we  exclaimed  within  our¬ 
selves,  “  Here,  then,  without  doubt, 
is  a  man  who  believed  what  he 
said,  and  lived  perpetually  in  the 
light  and  activity  of  his  own  faith.” 
Tliat  Air.  Vine  Hall  was  the  author 
of  The  Sinner's  Friend^  and  the 
father  of  the  well  known  and  active 
editor  of  this  autobiography,  is  a 
fact,  we  suppose,  pretty  generally 
known  by  our  readers.  But  this 
volume  must  be  read  that  they 
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that  he  had  known,  and  found,  and 
}»roved  the  sinner’s  Friend,  lie 
rarely  went  into  any  eoinpanv,  hut 
in  his  quiet  way,  witli  an  iinosten- 
tatioiisness  which  disarmed  all 
criticism  and  unkind  remark,  he 
^ave  away  some  copies — gain,  we 
are  truly  glad  to  perceive,  seems 
never  to  have  entered  into  his 
thought  in  the  matter.  At  first, 
he  was  desirous  not  to  lose,  but  as 
the  work  grew  in  usefulness, 
while,  of  course,  multitudes  were 
sold,  larger  numbers  were  given 
away — given  away  by  hundreds 
and  thousands ;  it  was  trans¬ 
lated  by  our  missionaries  into 
all  languages,  and  few  days 
passed  by  without  the  author  re¬ 
ceiving  some  acknowledgments  of 
its  blessinii^i  ami  usefulness.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Vine  Hall  was  that  rare 
creature  in  the  Church — a  holy 
character.  Ourscdves  and  our 
readers,  we  doubt  not,  are  ac- 
tjuainted  with  many  holy  }*ooiile, 
as  characterless  as  a  sponge  or  a 
jelly  fish,  and  a  good  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  churches  who  have  plenty 
of  the  leaven  of  an  old  character 
in  them  without  any  ludiness. 
'fhe  author  of  The  Sinners  Friend 
had  that  piTtinaeiousness  of  cha¬ 
racter,  which,  no  doubt,  was  tirst 
in  the  natural  build  of  the  man, 
but  which,  when  glorified  by  the 
coiKpiests  obtained  in  him,  and 
tu'or  him  by  the  Spirit  of  Ciod,  and 
a  fervent,  yet  (piiet  faith,  became 
powerful  imb'ed.  We  suppose 
there  can  be  no  great  nor  extensive 
usefuliTess  without  this  strong  com¬ 


bination.  As  Christians,  we  are 
most  of  us  weak,  very  few’  of  us 
more  than  half  believe  in  our  own 
faith ;  nay,  the  character  is  per¬ 
haps  a  high  mark  amongst  us, 
which  reaches  to  the  height  of 
half.  That  an  entrance  into  society 
should  leave  the  impression  of  a 
character  behind  it,  would  be,  by 
most,  thought  very  undesirable. 
We  enter  society  to  tit  ourselves 
into  its  grooves,  not  to  imprint 
ourselves  ujion  it;  to  do  so  would 
be  rude,  mqileasant,  uncomfortable. 
This  being  so,  it  must  not  be 
wondered  at  that  what  we  profess 
makes  little  impression.  Society 
is  wise  in  its  instinct,  and  its  eye¬ 
sight — it  sees  w  hat  we  are.  There 
was  in  Mr.  Hall  what  we  have 
called  a  divine  insanitv  ;  but  he 
was  too  much  a  believer — his  mind 
was  held  in  too  even,  and  happy, 
and  holy  a  balance,  for  him  to  be 
loud  or  rude,  jmshing  or  turbulent 
in  his  profession :  only  there  was 
his  little  book,  if  he  gave  it  to  you, 
be  sure  it  was  sent  home  with  a 
prayer;  for  prayer  he  was  at  all 
times  reatly,  and  Prayer,  the  liible, 
and  The  Sinner  s  Friend  set'in  to 
have  made  up  the  man.  We  are 
persuaded  that  w'e  are  right  in 
hailing  attention  to  this  record. 
A  great  many  things  are  very 
well,  and  very  desirable;  but  some¬ 
thing  looks  out  from  the  pages  of 
this  lK>ok  pre-eminently  desirable. 
We  are  especially  glad  to  see  the 
wholeness  of  it,  and  that  neither 
its  subject  nur  its  editor  have 
shrunk  from  the  publication  of  the 
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first  circumstances  in  a  life  so  sii^- 
nally  useful,  l>nt  wliose  early 
manhood  commenced  in  the  mesh 
not  only  of  the  fearful,  but  of  what 
seemed  likely  to  prove  perfectly 
over-mastering  temptation  and  sin, 
resulting  in  glorious  and  entire 
victory.  It  is  often  onr  sad  haj) 
to  disagree  with  the  verdicts  of 
our  contemporary.  The  Patriot. 
Literary  opinions  are  free,  and 
editors  and  reviewers  have  a  right 
and  a  duty  to  exercise  in  the 
expressing  faithfully  their  own 
opinions  and  perceptions;  but  there 
is  something  so  fearfully  and  dis¬ 
astrously  dishonouring  to  truth  in 
the  course  indicated  by  The  Pat  riot  ^ 
that  we  must  break  through  liter¬ 
ary  etiquette  and  remark  upon  it. 
If  biography  be  not  a  faithful  tran¬ 
script  of  the  sins,  as  well  as  the  he¬ 
roisms  of  the  temptations,  as  well  as 
the  triumphs  of  its  subject,  biogra- 
jdiy  had  better  not  be  written  at  all. 
When  Mr.  Hall  was  a  young  man, 
he  was  a  victim  to  fearful  intem¬ 
perance.  Throughout  the  whole 
period  of  his  sin,  conscience  seems 
never  to  liave  been  blunted  or 
deadened.  For  many  years  a 
severe  conflict  was  waged  between 
conscience  and  character,  habitual 
temptation  and  sin.  He  strove,  and 
resolved,  and  prayed,  and  repeat¬ 
edly  failed.  Hut  he  was  over 
forty  years  of  age  before  the  vic¬ 
tory  .vas  achieved.  He  achieved 
the  victory  through  prayer  and 
fasting.  At  that  period  of  his 
life,  he  became  sensible  that  the 
spiritual  means  to  be  a<lopted 


were  prayer  and  faith  in  the 
Saviour,  the  more  temporal,  t*n- 
tire,  and  total  abstinence  from 
the  tempter — and  he  (»vercame. 
Will  our  readers  believe  it  that 
The  Patriot  would  have  omitted 
this  mournful  and  yet  triumjdiant 
record  !  That  the  reviewer  snj)poses 
that  readers  will  impute  to  the 
editor  a  want  of  correct  taste,  and 
accuse  him  of  a  fanatical  devotion 
to  a  particular  crotchet,  “that  even 
fdial  reverer.ce  has  lud  been  able 
to  restrain  him  from  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  facts  which,  however  they 
may  sustain  liis  views,  ought  tt) 
have  been  consigned  to  oblivion”  ! 
The  reviewer,  indeeil,  gently  admits 
that  such  oi)inions  would  be  very 
unjust,  that  Mr.  Newman  Hall 
hail  no  option  left  him,  that  his 
father  left  it  incumbent  upon  him, 
if  publishing  his  story  at  all,  then, 
to  jaiblish  the  earlier  part  of  it ; 
Init  it  insinuates  that  there  should 
have  been  a  softening  down  of  the 
essential  facts — that  the  dream 
of  the  snake  cannot  answer  any 
good  })nrpose ;  while  yet  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  from  the  biography,  that  its 
eifect  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hall 
was  signal  and  remarkable.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  lind  fault  with  the  re¬ 
viewer  in  his  expression,  that  Mr. 
Newman  Hall  should  have  put  the 
editing  of  the  volume  into  other 
hands,  as  lie  is  incapable  of  form¬ 
ing  a  fair  estimate  of  his  father's 
worth.  All  this  is  simple  matter 
of  reviewers’  opinion,  but  against 
this  manufacturing  of  biography 
upon  dishonest  princij>les,  f.e  enter 
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a  (loci(](*(l  ])rotost.  W(‘  may  1h> 
rertain  lliat  lia<l  tlio  voviowor  ]tos- 
sr^essod  a  control  ovt*r  tlic  \vritiiii]f 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  tlie 
Ai»ostles,  he  wonld  liave  omitted 
all  reference  to  the  oaths  of  JVter, 
and  the  imhelief  of  'J'homas,  and 
the  jferseentions  of  the  young  man 
named  Saul;  although  ]»ossil)ly 
there  might  have  been  found  some 
favoural»le  noting  of  the  intoler¬ 
ance  of  John.  Uiography,  and 
n  ligions  Itiography  especially,  has 
too  often  hoen  written  on  tin*  prin¬ 
ciple  of  hlinking  at  the  sins  and 
magnifying  the  jiieties  of  Its  siih- 
jects.  To  us  the.  thought  while 
we  read  tin*  i-arlier  part  <tf  this 
volume  was  inexpressibly  comfort¬ 
ing — it  seemed  most  ap])ro})riatc 
that  sucli  a  temj»est-heaten,  sin- 
tried  soul,  should  h(‘  th(‘  author  of 
“  I'he  Sinner's  h'riend,"  he  was 
aM(‘  to  say  with  an  accent  of 
pt'culiar  pathos,  “  This  man  re- 
ceiveth  sinners  also.'’ 

While  W(*  reter  to  tin*  days  of 
contlict  and  victory,  and  express 
our  feeling  that  tin*  auto-biograjihy 
of  the  present  v<»lume  would  be  as 
ungrat(*fully  incomplete  as  would 
the  slory  ot  |)avids  coinpu'sts 
without  the  record  of  the  occasion, 
which,  most  probably,  produced 
the  (ifty-llrst  rsalin — it  is  not 
ne(*essary  that  wt*  should  ln*redw(*ll 
U|>on  thoM*  sorrowful  yi'ars  wlM*n 
they(*t  unsanctilied  In'art  often  lay 
prostrate  bemath  the  spill  and 
fury  of  temjdation  and  ]>assion. 
dhe  account  of  the  strange  ajipari- 
tions  and  drcaiis,  to  which  he  was 


subject,  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  har¬ 
rowing;  but  it  would  be  a  strange 
w  ay  of  writing  a  life  to  omit  such 
particulars  as  the  following,  as  not 
likely  to  answer  any  good  purpose. 
The  prejudice  against  “a  fanatical 
crotchet”  as  the  devotion  to  entire 
and  total  abstinence  from  all  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks,  the  human 
means  he  saw'  as  necessary  to  his 
salvation,  is  called,  reaches  astrange 
h(*ight,  when  it  j»rescribes  such  an 
omission. 

At  many  other  times  strange 
figures  appeared  before  me,  accus¬ 
ing  me  of*  all  my  former  sinful 
])ractices,  which  were  as  plainly 
brought  before  my  recollection  .as 
if  they  had  but  rccentlv  taken 
place.  Sometimes  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  appeared  to  pass  before  me. 
and  when  I  impiired  of  these  figures 
what  such  appearances  signified, 
they  would  .seem  to  answer  that 
fhey  came  from  hell,  and  that  they 
were  commissioned  to  drag  me 
there.  All  these  things  appeared 
real  to  my  poor  agitated  mind, 
and  almost  drove  one  distracted. 
One  Sunday  morning,  whilst  the 
])Cople  were  jiassing  to  church, 
I  jumped  out  of  bed  to  follow  a 
spirit  with  which  1  Iiad  actually 
been  conversing;  the  supposed 
jdiantom  leading  me  dow  n  stairs  to 
the  door,  which  1  opened  to  admit 
of  its  de])arture.  At  this  time  I 
was  perfectly  free  from  intoxica¬ 
tion,  but  my  nerves  were  all  de¬ 
ranged  in  consecpience  of  a  very 
late  fit  of  intemperance. 

Appearances  of  the  strangest  kind 
were  continually  presented,  not 
only  to  my  mind  but  to  my  eye¬ 
sight,  and  from  this  circumstance  1 
can  account  for  tlie  tales  of  appa¬ 
ritions  which  have  seemed  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  ])ersons  labouring  under 
nervous  irritation.  lJut  still  these 
things  appeared  to  be  real,  and 
were  frightfully  distressing.  At 
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other  times  I  have  been  tempted  to 
destroy  myself,  that  the  world 
miirht  be  ridded  of  such  a  monster  ; 
])Ut  now  here  I  am,  with  my  life 
redeemed  Irom  destruction,  my 
lieallh  renew  ed  like  the  eagle’s ; 
my  soul  and  body  devoted  to  God, 
to  the  honour  and  praise  of  his 
almighty  power ;  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son — because  “  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever.” 

My  desire  of  drinking  to  excess 
came  on  periodically,  about  once  in 
six  weeks,  and  in  the  intermediate 
time  I  refrained  from  drinking  any 
strong  liquor.  But  this  w  as  a  most 
extraordinary  circumstance,  that  I 
received  a  kind  of  w  arning  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  these  un¬ 
happy  tits.  These  warnings  were 
given  when  I  was  perfectly  sober, 
and  when  I  had  been  so  for  several 
weeks  in  succession.  In  my  dreams 
I  was  fiercely  attacked  by  a  large 
snake,  which  Hew  at  and  bit  my 
legs.  This  passed  off  without  my 
thinking  much  about  it;  but  the 
next  time  that  1  fell  under  my  cruel 
projiensity  1  recollected  (upon  re¬ 
covery)  that  I  had  again  seen  and 
been  bitten  by  the  snake!  1  did 
not  menti«)n  the  I’ircumstance,  be¬ 
cause  I  cmisidered  it  rather  ridicu¬ 
lous,  but  1  determined  to  w  atch  such 
appearances  forthefuture.  In  about 
seven  or  eight  weeks  I  dreamed 
again  of  the  snake,  and  1  deter¬ 
mined  to  watch — but  all  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  for  I  fell  under  the  dreadful 
evil.  1  now  thought  I  would  men¬ 
tion  this  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stance  to  my  dear  wife,  that  we 
might  unitedly  watch  should  any 
such  warning  be  repeated.  Again 
tlie  snake  appeared,  and  all  the 
dreadful  consequences  ensued,  al¬ 
though  I  had  been  pertectly  sober 
f(w  several  weeks.  As  the  snake 
was  more  or  less  furious  in  its 
attaeks,  so  was  I  more  or  less  vio¬ 
lently  overcome  by  intoxication.  I 
had  frequently  mentioned  these 
circumstances  to  my  dear  w  ife  long 
before  the  etVects  followed,  that  it 
might  not  appear  an  invention  of 
my  own ;  and  although  I  strove 


liard  for  victory,  yet  I  was  always 
compicred.  1  never  once  dreamed 
of  the  snake  but  intoxication  fol- 
lowed  within  a  week.  At  length  it 
pleased  God  to  tight  my  battles, 
and  I  then  began  to  have  the  vic¬ 
tory. 

1  had  never  received  this  warning 
till  after  the  1 1th  of  March,  1812, 
(on  w  hich  day  I  became  deeply  con¬ 
vinced  of  my  sins,)  and  the  same 
warning  was  continued,  at  various 
times,  till  the  10th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1810,  which  was  the  last 
attack,  as  to  drinking  wine  or 
spirits,  both  of  which  I  was  enabled 
to  give  up  on  the  22nd  of  the  same 
month.  I  continued  to  drink  por¬ 
ter  till  the  lOth  of  July,  1818,  on 
which  day  I  gave  up  that  also,  it 
having  proved  too  powerful  for 
me.  But  before  I  fell  into  this 
last  snare,  1  was  again  forewarned 
by  the  snake,  which  attacked  me 
this  time  in  a  very  feeble  manner, 
and  the  elfect  of  this  encounter 
continued  only  two  days.  The  last 
time  that  I  saw'  the  snake  was  a 
few  days  j)revi(>us  to  the  Httli  of 
November,  ISIS,  on  wlfnJj  occasion 
the  rej)tile  which  had  caused  me  so 
much  terror  arose  w  ith  two  heads 
slow  ly  and  feebly  from  the  ground, 
and  apj)earcd  in  a  dying  state.  It 
tried  to  rear  both  its  heads,  but  they 
fell  downward  to  the  earth,  and  the 
animal  appeared'  to  sink  into  the. 
ground  eomj)let(‘ly  exhausted !  I 
ran  to  the  place  w  here  it  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  (in  my  dream) 
stamped  upon  the  hole  into  w  hich 
my  foe  had  slunk,  and,  blessed  be 
God,  I  have  never  seen  it  since. 
On  this  occasion  I  was  for  one  day 
only  overcome  by  my  own  table 
beer,  w  Inch  I  immediately  gave  up, 
and  commenced  drinking  milk  and 
water ;  and  through  the  mercy  of 
God  have  continued  to  do  so  to  tin; 
present  period,  October  (i,  1820. 

All  1  can  say  about  the  lore¬ 
going  account  of  the  snake  is,  that 
it  is  truth. 

He  was  plucked  as  a  brand  froiii 
tin;  burning.  It  was  no  half  and 
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half  salvation.  In  sin,  his  prostra¬ 
tion  had  l)(*on  ontiro;  in  (•(»nv(*rsion, 
his  life  turned  into  a  calm,  mellowed, 
but  intense  enthusiasm.  Jle  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  Sinner’s  I’riend.  AVe 
have  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  emi¬ 
nent  manner  he  realized  in  liimself, 
as  few  realize,  those  strong  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  Apostle,  on  which  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  his  personal 
testimony  so  much  revolve,  “  I 
obtained  mercy;”  ‘‘To  me,  who 
am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints, 
is  this  grace  given ;  ”  “  This  is  a 
faithful  saying,  Christ  .Tesns 
came  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I 
am  chief.”  Why,  to  omit  these 
first  particulars  of  his  life  would 
be  to  leave  out  the  secret  of  it — 
the  secret  of  all  his  enthusiasm. 
His  whole  diary,  every  page  of  it 
reads  like  the  history  of  another 
intensely  }>enitent  one,  i)Ouring  the 
ointment  and  the  tears  on  the  Sin¬ 
ner’s  Friend,  and  “loving  much” 
because  hearing  him  say,  “(iothy 
way,  for  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.” 
He  never  forgot  the  dejdhs  to 
which  he  had  sunk  ;  never  lost  his 
humility  ;  it  was  never,  either,  a 
spurious  humility.  How  strikingly 
reads  the  following  : — 

What  a  wonderful  thing  is  chang¬ 
ing  grace  !  “All  things  new.”  The 
air  we  breathe,  the  bread  we  eat, 
the  water  we  drink,  and  every  com¬ 
fort  around  us,  all,  all  have  a 
ditferent  aspect,  a  dilVerent  relish 
to  what  thev  hud  before.  Ah,  we 
never  truly  live  until  we  live  to 
God.  The  change  is  truly  as  great 
as  from  darkness  into  light — hell 
into  heaven.  “But,”  says  the  sceptic, 
“  where  is  the  proof  ?  ”  To  such 


an  one  1  would  say,  “  Look  at 
yonder  wretched  object,  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  covered  with  filth* 
frightful  to  behold,  his  eyes  glaring, 
and  cheeks  bloated  with  intoxica¬ 
tion.  Hear  those  dreadful  oaths 
and  curses  at  every  word  belching 
from  his  stammering  lips.  Look 
at  the  w retch — lost !  —a  very  beast. 
Appalling  sight !  Turn  from  the 
loathsome  object,  and  enter  yon 
temple  of  the  Lord,  and  there  be¬ 
hold  the  striking  contrast.  An 
aged  pilgrim  presiding  at  a  prayer¬ 
meeting,  giving  out  the  hymns  w  ith 
a  pathos  and  solemnity  that  be¬ 
speak  a  heart  full  of  adoration, 
thanksgiving,  and  love  to  the 
Redeemer.  Listen  to  the  glowing 
effusion  of  his  soul  in  prayer — all 
on  fire  for  God — confessing  the 
enormity  of  his  past  sins,  yet 
humbly  exulting  and  glorying  in 
the  sanctifying  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  prepare  his  heart 
for  the  reception  of  the  ever  blessed 
Son  of  God,  that  He  may  there 
ever  live  and  reign,  a  million,  million 
times  welcome  guest — the  joy  of 
Ins  soul,  the  daily  increasing  de¬ 
light  of  his  life.  But  who  is  this 
aged  pilgrim,  w  ith  silvered  hair,  so 
full  of  heavenly  fire?  Who  is  he? 
Listen,  O  earth,  and  you  ye  angels 
of  God,  who  rejoice  over  a  penitent 
sinner  turned  from  the  error  of 
his  ways  !  Listen  ye  angels,  listen  ! 
Who  is  he?  Why, the  aged  silver- 
haired  pilgrim  is  no  other  than 
the  once  poor  blaspheming  rebel 
yvhom  you  saw  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  in  all  the  horrors  of  in¬ 
toxication,  covered  yvith  filth  !  Yes, 
praise  to  the  tender  mercy  of  God, 
this  is  the  very  yv retch  yvhom  Jesus 
sayv  yveltering  in  his  blood,  bade  him 
live  as  the  lost  whom  He  came  to 
save,  and  then  ])ut  on  him  a  new 
robe,  and  made  him  the  author  of 
“  'J'he  Sinner's  Friend.”  Is  any¬ 
thing  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  This 
is  the  proof  of  the  poyver  of  chang¬ 
ing  grace.  Merciful  God!  O  God 
of  yvonders !  Well  may  this  poor 
man  sing — 
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“  Through  all  eternity  to  Thee 
A  joyful  song  I’ll  raisf, 

But  oh  !  eternity’s  too  shor 
To  utter  all  Thy  praise.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  when 
I  speak  of  Christ  I  am  all  in  a 
blaze  ?  Why  the  very  stones  would 
rise  up  against  me  were  1  to  be 
silent  one  single  moment.  The 
Lord  Jesus  is  always  in  my  thoughts, 
my  heart,  my  tongue,  and  I  can 
no  more  help  or  cease  speaking  of 
Him  than  I  can  live  without 
breathing. 

In  days  when  his  little  tract 
became  the  fountain  of  singular 
usefulness,  we  find  upon  the  same 
page,  mingled  together,  accounts 
of  its  translation  into  foreign 
tongues ;  his  dedication  of  it 
again,  in  a  new  language,  to  the 
Lord,  and  immediately  followed  by 
reflections  on  some  unhappy  crea¬ 
ture,  lost  and  dying  in  intemper¬ 
ance  and  in  sin — the  gratitude 
for  the  usefulness  of  the  tract,  and 
for  his  own  personal  salvation,  fla¬ 
ming  up  unitedly  into  one  cloud 
and  incense  of  praise.  It  appears 
the  great  change  took  place  about 
the  year  1820;  it  is  in  the  year 
1847  we  read  such  entries  as  the 
following  in  the  diary — they  are  a 
sample  of  the  book  : — 

September  7. — This  day  I  most 
unexpectedly  received  a  copy  of 
“  The  Sinner’s  Friend”  in  the  Dutch 
language.  On  my  knees  1  presented 
the  copy  before  the  Lord.  I  was  quite 
overwhelmed  by  such  an  unex¬ 
pected  favour,  as  1  had  not  known 
of  “  The  Sinner’s  Friend”  having 
been  translated  into  the  Dutch 
lang\iage. 

October  21. — This  morning  I 
received  from  St.  Petersburg  copies 
of  two  editions  of  “  The  Sinner’s 
Friend,”  in  two  different  languages 


spoken  in  the  Russian  empire.  I 
was  quite  overwhelmed  with  grati¬ 
tude  that  it  has  pleased  God  in 
infinite  mercy  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  circulation  of  “  The  Sinner’s 
Friend  ”  in  Russia.  I  immediately 
on  my  knees  presented  the  copies 
to  the  Lord,  earnestly  praying  that 
his  blessing  may  accompany  every 
copy  circulated  in  Russia. 

A  Glasgow  paper  says :  “  Ou 
Wednesday  morning,  when  the 
colliers  proceeded  to  their  work  in 
a  pit  in  the  immediate  precincts  of 
Airdrie,  they  found  lying  at  the 
bottom  the  mangled  bodies  of  three 
young  men.  The  deceased  were 
tradesmen  belonging  to  Calder 
Bank,  and  had  been  drinking  deep 
in  Airdrie  on  the  preceding  night. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  tliat 
they  had  wandered  and  stumbled 
down  the  pit  by  accident.”  Why 
not  the  fate  of  J.  V,  Hall?  He 
w  andered  amongst  the  coal-pits  in 
a  state  of  blind  intoxication,  on  a 
dark  night  (March  12,  1811),  but 
was  preserved  by  Almighty  love, 
and  spared  to  be  the  author  and 
compiler  of  “  The  Sinner’s  F'riend.” 

Very  strange  to  sense  seems  the 
way  in  which  he  went  on,  scatter¬ 
ing  The  Sinner  s  Friend  about. 
He  w’ent  out  on  Saturday  evenings 
to  distribute  it  to  poor  country 
people  returning  from  market; 
he  oflered  his  prayer,  went  into 
the  streets,  and  dropped  it  in 
the  path  along  which  labouring 
men  were  coming;  he  seems  sel¬ 
dom  to  have  entered  an  omnibus, 
or  to  liave  walked  anywliere,  but 
forth  came  one  or  two.  Some¬ 
times  the  little  thing  was  received 
in  silence ;  soimdimes  with  tlianks ; 
sometimes  sulleidy  refused  ; 
sometimes  furnisliing  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  ))Ieasant  little  conversa¬ 
tion.  Tliere  was  such  a  fountain 
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waniitli  in  tlio  man  too;  it 
iu*V(*r  sooniod  to  boil,  but  it  was 
always  ^lowiii!^.  The  Arclibisliop 
of  Cant('rbury,  the  beautiful  and 
l*lossod  John  Hird  Sumner,  in  one 
of  their  conversations,  said  to 
him,  You  are  very  warm¬ 
hearted,  Mr.  Mall;”  and  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  Yes,  my  Lord,  it  is  be- 
“cause  .lesus  Christ  ever  occupies 
“  my  heart,  and  this  it  is  which 
“  l<ce))S  me  in  a  ^dow  when  speak- 
“  ing  of  Him.”  He  meets  with 
a  hearty  old  woman  walking  gaily 
along,  full  of  life  and  spirit — 
“JIow  old  are  you,  my  good 
“  woman?”  She  replied,  “  In  my 
“  niiK'tieth  year,  sir,  praised  be 
“  the  Lord.”  “  lh*aise<l  be  the 
“  liOrd,  indeed !”  said  he.  She 
was  very  thankful  for  the  The 
Sinner  s  Friend.  Mr.  Hall’s  con¬ 
versations  put  us  in  mind  of  the 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
tlreek  church  on  Lastin’ morning, 
when  one  says,  “  Christ  is  risen  !” 
and  the  response  immediately  is, 
“  Christ  is  risen,  indeed  !”  It 
might  truly  be  said  of  him,  “  Ciive 
“  him  an  inch”  to  talk  about 
Christ,  and  he  would  be  sure  to 
make  the  inch  “  an  ell.”  Wo 
began,  in  a  pleasant  Jiumour,  to 
count  the  number  of  times  when 
lu^  gives  to  us  the  record  of  sing- 
ing— 

I’niiso  Go«l  IroDi  wlioiii  all  Messinj^s  flow  ; 
but  W(*  gave  it  uj) ;  it  rounded 
everything  in  the  life  of  the 
eheerful  old  man.  Sometimes  he 
met  with  poor  beggars  and  crij)- 
ples,  aged,  and  intirm  people ;  he 


helped  these,  and  preached  his 
tract  at  the  same  time  by  giving 
them  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty, 
that  they  might  be  sold  at  three¬ 
pence  each.  In  this  manner,  after 
visiting  and  talking  with  the  il¬ 
lustrious,  William  Wilherforce, 
and  giving  him,  of  course.  The 
Sinner's  Friend ,  we  read  he  gives  : 

Thirteen  to  a  poor  man,  Janies 
Perry,  from  Chatham,  to  sell  lor 
his  own  benefit.  This  poor  hut  very 
decent  man  had  walked  from  Chat¬ 
ham  this  morning  to  sell  matehes. 
There  w  as  something  so  exceedingly 
prepossessing  in  Ids  ajipearanee 
that  I  was  constrained  to  speak  to 
him  of  Christ,  and  to  my  great  de¬ 
light,  I  found  him  to  be  one  born 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  had  seen 
better  days.  Gave  him  money  and 
food.  11c  had  prayed  the  Lord  to 
direct  his  course  to  some  ('hristian 
friend  w  ho  might  relieve  his  wants. 

Waggoners,  [and  waggoncTs’ 
mates  along  the  road ;  sailors  loi¬ 
tering  on  the  }der;  constables  loi¬ 
tering  about  court-houses  .at  as¬ 
sizes  :  so  various  and  incessant 
were  the  mc.ans  he  used ;  into  one 
house — a  baker’s  sho[) — he  calls  to 
get  change;  to  the  woman  he 
says — “  1  .am  an  agriculturist. 
I’ve  got  some  seed  1  W’ant  to  sow. 
Will  you  let  me  sow  it  in  your 
garden?”  And  forth  comes  The 
Sinner's  Friend.  He  sees  a  poor 
dying  m.an,  cr.awding  .along  the 
street  in  a  decline — sends  a  boy  to 
run  after  him  with  a  copy  of  The 
Sinner  s  Friend.  In  some  days, 
the  |K)or  dying  creature  calls  to 
tell  how  it  has  comforted  him. 

From  small  to  large  ;  he  w  rites 
to  the  Frankfort  Tract  Society 
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asking  them  to  adopt  Tlia  Sinned s 
Friend.,  and  he  will  give  a  thou¬ 
sand  copies,  and  the  stereotyped 
plates.  As  usual,  he  did  this  on 
his  knees,  praying  over  the  hook, 
and  thus  sacramentally  olfering  it 
to  God.  Thus,  also,  when  the 
great  missionary,  John  Williams, 
returned  to  the  Houth  Seas,  he 
carried  with  him  twenty  thousand 
coj)ies,  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Hall 
with  the  stereotyped  plates,  in  the 
Tahitian  language.  Instances  of 
usefulness,  of  course,  began  first 
gradually  to  emerge,  till  at  last 
the  seeds  of  The  Sinner  s  Friend 
grew  U})  to  he  in  the  fruits  they 
bore  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 
the  sands  on  the  sea  shore,  innu¬ 
merable.  Sometimes  he  would 
give  a  copy  to  a  fellow  i)assenger, 
and  the  person  not  knowing  he 
was  speaking  to  the  author,  would 
tell  how  the  little  hook  had  been 
the  means  of  his  own  conversion 
— as  in  such  an  instance  as  the 
following — 

On  presenting  to  a  fellow-pas¬ 
senger  a  copy  of  “  The  Sinner’s 
Friend,”  he  clasped  my  arm  and 
told  me  that  he  had  something 
very  particular  to  tell  me  about  it. 
It  had  been  put  into  his  hands  when 
he  was  in  a  sad  state  of  sin ;  lie 
took  it  into  his  garden  and  read  it, 
which,  [through  the  grace  of  God, 
brought  him  to  cry  out  for  mercy 
as  a  poor  sinner  ;  he  wept  in  agony, 
and  had  now  been  many  years  en¬ 
joying  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
God  be  praised. 

On  the  continent  tlie  hook  hecanie 
so  well  known,  even  among  Papists, 
that  Rome  issued  a  special  papal 


edict  against  it,  pointing  it  out  as 
containing  certain  crrors,subversive 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  “  very 
dangerous,”  says  the  edict,  “  be¬ 
cause  written  with  art  and  talent 
characteristic  of  the  author.”  On 
the  contrary,  many  Romanists 
received  it  with  wonder,  amazed 
to  find  in  a  hook  distributed  by 
Protestants,  a  fervour,  and  allec- 
tion,  and  faith,  as  intense  as  any¬ 
thing  they  had  every  known  in 
the  devotions  of  their  own  church  to 
the  Saviour,  while  it  permitted  no 
mediator  to  •  stand  between  the 
sinner  and  his  Saviour.  The 
following  history  of  the  conversion 
of  the  chamherlain  to  Pope 
Gregory  XV'l.  through  it,  is  a 
most  interesting  statement.  It  is 
an  extract  from  a  letter  to  the 
venerable,  author  when  in  his 
eighty-first  year  : — 

“  The  Rev.  J)r.  Ik,  formerly 
chamberlain  to  pope  Gregory  XV  I., 
stated  at  a  meeting  ludd  in  Rugby 
a  few  j)articulars  connected  with 
his  conversion.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  Malta,  and  said  that 
few  had  an  idea  of  the  thraldom  in 
which  the  mind  is  held  in  Popish 
countries.  Everything  proceeding 
from  a  Protestant  pen  is  considered 
heresy.  One  day  passing  through 
the  sick  ward  of  the  hospital  a 
dying  soldier  made  a  sign  to  him. 
He  approached  his  bed  supposing 
he  wished  to  confess  to  him,  but  it 
was  only  to  reejuest  he  vvouid  send 
to  him  the  Protestant  chaplain.  He 
observed  at  the  time  a  small  hook 
clasped  in  the  ])oor  man's  band,  lie 
hesitated,  doubting  whether  lie  was 
justified  in  complying  with  bis 
w  isb,  but  he  said  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  a  dying  man’s  retjuest  he 
could  not  resist.  Accordingly  he 
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sent  the  Protestant  chaplain  to  him, 
A  few  days  after,  the  surgeon  of 
the  regiment  put  into  his  hand  a 
small  parcel,  saying,  the  soldier, 
who  felt  grateful  to  liim  for  com¬ 
plying  with  his  desire,  immediately 
before  his  death,  had  begged  it 
should  he  conveyed  to  him,  with 
the  entreaty  that  if  ever  he  was 
in  circumstances  of  alMiction  he 
would  read  it.  On  opening  the 
parcel  he  found  it  w  as  thejlittle  book 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  dying 
soldier’s  hand — it  was  The  Sinners 
Friend.  However,  he  laid  it  aside, 
thinking  it  would  he  wrong  to  look 
at  it.  Some  time  after,  from  some 
peculiar  circumstance,  he  w  as  in  a 
state  of  great  mental  anxiety  and 
atlliction  ;  then  the  soldier’s  little 
l)ook  occurred  to  his  mind.  He 
read  it,  with  astonishment  that  a 
Protestant  could  write  in  such  a 
manner.  It  spoke  to  his  heart  and 
w  as  blest  of  the  Lord  to  impart  the 
first  dawn  of  light  that  broke  on 
his  mind.  He  had  a  very  dear 
friend,  for  whose  benefit  he  sat 
down  and  translated  T/te  Shiner's 
Friend,  and  when  it  was  finished 
took  it  to  him.  He  read  it  and 
seemed  pleased  ;  hut  w  hen  he  heard 
it  had  been  given  liim  by  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  he  caught  hold  of  his  arm, 
exclaiming  with  horror — ‘  Let  us 
fall  down  on  our  knees  and  pray 
to  the  mother  of  Ciod  to  preserve 
us  from  heresy.’  Dr.  Ik  did  not 
mention  how  long  this  circumstance 
occurred  previous  to  .  his  being 
emancipated  from  Popery,  but  it 
seemed  in  the  Lord’s  hand  to  be 
the  first  impression  which  was 
made  on  his  mind  ;  afterw  ards  very 
gradually  deepened  by  other 
events.” 

4’ho  mention  of  dving  sunorors 
reminds  ns  how  various  were  the 
lieaths  receiving  a  little  light,  smne 
encompassing  rays  light,  frmn 
the  tract,  'fhe  author  sought  an 
entrance  for  it  especially  into 
prisons,  and  more  especially  into 


condemned  cells ;  prisoner.s  lying 
under  sentence  of  death  found 
themselves  visited  by  the  book  if 
not  by  the  author  of  it.  This  was 
not  alw.ays  his  own  immediate  ac¬ 
tion.  The  chaplain  of  the  jail  of 
Newcastle  writes,  that  when  Mark 
Sherwood  was  condemned  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  The  Sinner  s 
Friend  was  put  into  his  hand ;  he 
read  it  over  and  over  again :  the 
chaplain  believes  his  heart  was 
savingly  changed  ;  he  went  to  the 
drop  with  The  Sinner  s  F'riend  in 
his  hand,  he  died  with  it  in  his 
hand,  it  was  taken  from  his  death- 
grasp  when  his  body  was  removed 
from  the  scalVold.  “  All  ]>raises 
to  the  Lord  !  Amen  !  "  exclaims 
the  oM  man,  as  he  extracts 
the  paragraph  from  the  chaplain's 
letter  into  his  diary.  It  was 
about  the  same  period  he  received 
the  intelligence  that  a  copy  of 
The  Sinner  s  Friend  w  as  lying 
under  the  jullow  of  the  Queen 
Dowager,  Adelaide,  when  she 
died.  She  had  distributed  great 
numbers  of  it  during  her  life ;  it 
had  been  introduced  to  her  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  she 
received  its  comfortable  sweetness 
in  her  hours  of  death.  Among 
death-beds  comforted,  here  is 
.another : — 

Letter  from  Mrs.  J.,  Ireland; — 

“  A  lady  gave  a  copy  of  'I'he 
Sinners  Friend  to  a  poor  young 
woman,  a  Komanist,  who  was 
dangerously  ill  in  the  workhouse. 
She  died,  and  after  her  death  her 
mother  returned  The  Sinner  s  Friend 
to  the  lady,  with  a  message  from 


t 
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her  daughter  that  the  reading  the 
little  book  had  made  licr  feel  her¬ 
self  to  he  a  great  sinner,  but  that 
it  had  also  made  her  happy  iu 
Christ  Jesus.  The  persons  around 
her  dying  bed  wished  her  to  have  a 
priest,  but  she  refused.  She  had 
found  the  Saviour.  They  said  she 
was  mad.” 

From  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
ranks,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest :  he  sent  two  copies  to  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert ;  it  would 
seem  from  the  reply  that  it  was 
not  unknown  nor  unaj)preeiated  in 
the  highest  circles  of  the  land.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Privy  Purse  wrote 
the  following  more  than  gracious 
and  gratifying  reply. 

“  Buckingham  Palace, 

“  t/u/nmrv  10,  1819. 

“  Sir, — I  am  directed  to  express 
to  you  the  Queen’s  and  the  Prince’s 
thanks  for  the  copies  of  your  tract, 
which  Her  Majesty  and  His  Koval 
Highness  have  most  graciously  re¬ 
ceived.  You  must  allow  me,  sir, 
to  bear  my  humble  testimony  to 
the  practical  usefulness  of  your 
little  work,  several  cases  of  which 
have  come  under  my  own  personal 
observation.  There  is  no  tract 
w  hich  I  have  more  pleasure  in  dis¬ 
tributing  than  that  whose  title  and 
text  refer  to  ‘  The  Sinner’s  Friend.’ 
— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,”  See. 

Our  notice  of  this  book  has  been 
more  lengthy  than  we  had  in¬ 
tended,  perhaps,  arising  from  the 
strange  notice  of  it  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  by  our 
kindred  cotemporary.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  such  a  book,  even 
amusement  reaches  a  kind  of 
climax,  when  we  are  told  that  it  is 
“  unattractive,  as  there  is  neither 


variety  of  incident,  nor  much 
that  is  strikingly  characteristic 
and  instructive  in  the  records  of 
the  inner  life.’’  I\>  ns,  on  the 
contrary,  the  volume  seems  to 
overtlow'  with  beautiful  and  pleas¬ 
ant  incidents,  illustrative  of  the 
life-w'ork  of  this  earnest  and  apos¬ 
tolic  man.  We  like  his  humanity 
— he  had,  of  course,  a  benevolent, 
loving  heart.  We  like  liis  inter¬ 
view's  with  beggars  and  blind 
peo])le,  as  when  we  read  : — 


feaw  the  poor  negro  sweeping 
the  footpath  near  the  Model  Prison. 
Gave  him  a  shilling  for  Jesus’ 
sake.  The  poor  man  looked  on  the 
money  with  a  smile  and  said — 
“  Ah  !  my  Massa  sent  me  dis.” 

Or  again  : — 


To  a  poor  man  almost  blind  1 
said,  “  Your  eyes  w  ill  be  opened  in 
another  world.  ’  “  Thank  the 

Lord,”  said  the  poor  fellow’,  “  I  can 
see  more  now'  than  I  could  before  1 
was  blind.”  'fhe  jioor  man  said  he 
had  know  n  me  when  I  was  blind, 
and  he  appeared  glad  to  find  that 
my  eyes  had  also  been  opened. 

He  often,  evidently,  thus  found  the 
reward  of  an  act  of  kindness  in  the 
streets,  in  the  response  of  some 
warm,  gracious,  and  comfortable 
word.  Many  circumstances  of  his 
life  reveal  the  pertinacity  and 
force  of  his  character — no  circum¬ 
stance  more  than  the  story  of 
George  Dunk,  the  forger,  w  hom  he 
was  instrumental  in  saving  from 

execution.  This  was  in  the  vear 

« 

1 8 1 8,  and  it  illustrates  the  strange 
state  of  the  English  law',  that  at 
time  thirty-three  prisoners  were 
sentenced  to  death  at  one  Maid- 
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stone  assize ;  they  were  all 
reprieved,  however,  excepting 
Dunk — forgery  was  the  unpardon¬ 
able  sin.  ^Ir.  Hall  dotcrinincd 
to  use  every  means  lor  salvation. 
He  says,  “  I  felt  a  kind  of  super¬ 
natural  agency  pervading  my  whole 
soul.’’  He  saw  the  judge,  Daron 
Wood,  hut  without  success.  The 
warrant  for  execution  arrived;  he 
saw  the  Governor  of  the  Dank  of 
Kngland,  representing  the  i)rosc- 
cution,  and  did  net  receive  much 
encouragement.  He  went  to  the 
Mansion  House,  to  the  l^ord 
Mayor,  and  almost  compelled  him 
to  his  carriage  to  go  with  him 
to  introduce  him  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  whom  the  recommendation  to 
iiKTcy  rest(‘d.  h^-om  him  lu'  re¬ 
ceived  complinu'uts  and  congratu¬ 
lations  upon  his  activity  ainl  henc- 
v«>lcncc,  leaving  him  oidy  despond¬ 
ing  and  hopch'ss.  It  was  iM)t  till  he 
rcacln'd  home  the  next  day,  when 
he  se«‘med  to  have  thrown  all  his 
etVorts  to  the  winds,  that  the 
(jiovernor  of  the  Jail  met  him, 
anil  told  him  that  he  had 
saved  the  life  of  the  forger, 
that  the  rej)rieve  had  already 
arrived.  He  says  : — 

'I'he  next  day  1  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  the  poor  grateful 
jirisoner,  whom  1  had  never  seen 
but  once : — 

“  Maidstone  Gaol,  April  24th,  1818. 

“  Dear  and  honoukkd  Friend, 

.  .  .  “  It  is  to  you  that 

1  owe  my  life,  and  I  trust  that  1  shall 
never  forget  to  ]>ray  for  you.  I  was 
once  belore  seeking  the  kingdom  of 
God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 


but  by  the  craftiness  of  the  devil  I  was 
easily  led  away  into  the  path  which 
leads  to  destruction,  and  which  has 
brought  me  within  these  dungeon 
walls.  But  thanks  be  to  God  he  has 
stopped  me  in  my  mad  career,  and  He 
heard  my  prayers  even  from  the  depths 
of  a  dungeon,,  and  stood  with  open 
arms  to  receive  me,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  that  He  will  give  me  grace  to 
continue  humble  and  penitent,  both 
now'  and  evermore.  Amen.  Thi-^  is 
the  sincere  prayer  of  a  poor  j>enitent 
sinner,  just  reprieved  from  a  dungeon 
where  he  has  been  confined  thirt}-one 
days  under  sentence  of  death. 

“George  Dunk.’* 

Soon  .after  receiving  this’  letter  I 
went  to  the  prison,  and  the  gaoler 
brought  the  poor  m.an  into  my  pre¬ 
sence.  He  was  all  agitation.  He 
looked  at  me  w  ith  a  sort  of  frenzied 
delight — grasped  my  hand — brushed 
down  the  tears  from  his  eyes — 
stamped  on  the  ground — looked  at 
rnc  again — and  at  length, in  lirokeii 
half-stilled  accents  exclaimed,  “  Mv 
deliverer  !  my  life !  my  life ! — I  owe 
my  life  to  you.’*  I  told  him  not  to 
thank  me,  but  to  tbank  that  gr.a- 
cious  (iod  w  lio  Inul  w  rought  out  so 
remarkable  a  deliverance,  and  who 
had  mercifully  cmployi'd  myself  as 
his  instrument.  1  felt  very  (piccr, 
and  alter  giving  him  the  best  ad¬ 
vice  in  my  jiower,  returned  home, 
praising  and  thanking  my  Almighty 
Friend  for  his  goodness  and  ten¬ 
der  mercy.  And  1  never  saw  the 
poor  man  again — I  did  not  like 
to  be  praised. 

It  was  surely  an  interesting  and 
eventful  life.  From  its  immedi¬ 
ately  human  side  we  see  a  manly 
and  eouragtMuis  ehar.neter,  not  at 
all  tu  be  moved  from  its  steadfast¬ 
ness.  Once  he  pinioned  a  high¬ 
wayman,  single  handed,  and  re¬ 
tained  him  in  his  grasp  till  assis¬ 
tance  came  ;  on  anotlier  occasion, 
ever  ready  to  help  tlic  weak 
against  the  strong,  hearing  a  wo- 
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man  shriek,  in  the  market-place 
in  Maidstone,  bcneatli  the  blows 
and  ill  usage  of  her  husband,  he 
rushed  forward  and,  with  one 
blow,  knocked  the  fellow  down ; 
but  he  received,  as  his  reward,  such 
a  fracture  on  his  forehead,  from 
the  woman’s  patten,  that  he  re¬ 
tained  the  mark  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  Hence,  ever  afterwards, 
when  disposed  benevolently  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  (piarrels,  he  said,  ‘‘  Re¬ 
member  the  patten  !  ”  In  his 
younger  days  he  was  an  admirable 
fencer,  for,  a  century  ago,  country 
gentlemen  supposed  it  necessary  to 
keep  up  that  accomplishment ;  and 
he  was  a  Tory  of  the  old  school  of 
politics,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
chief  conservative  organ  of  the 
county  of  Kent,  although,  when 
his  life  settled  down  into  its  holy 
stillness,  he  attended,  and  became 
a  deacon  of  the  Independent  Chapel 
at  Maidstone ;  but  he  always  con¬ 
tinued  true  to  Toryism — the  singu¬ 
lar  contradictiousness  of  the  man: 
and  his  affectionate  editor  holds, 
as  one  of  his  first  recollections,  the 
memory  of  his  father  refusing  to 
comply  with  popular  opinion  in 
an  illumination.  Tlie  mob  kindled 
a  huge  bonfire  in  front  of  his  house, 
and  hurled  at  it  scores  of  burning 
firebrands,  five  of  which  entered 
the  window  of  the  sitting-room. 
‘‘  There  stood  my  father,  calmly 
picking  them  up  and  throwing 
them  out  again.”  We  recur  to 
these  things  because  they  illus¬ 
trate  a  strong  human  character. 
He  was  great  in  the  history  of  his 


conversion,  inexhaustible  in  the 
depth  of  his  love  to  the  Sinner’s 
Friend,  and  to  the  souls  of  sin¬ 
ners.  But  it  was  not  a  weak 
nature  that  was  conquered  when 
‘‘  the  day-spring  from  on  high 
visited  him,”  a  strong  tenacious 
spirit  standing  in  the  pathway  of 
social  habit  and  routine.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  striking  points 
of  his  charaeter  is,  that  he  never 
outlived  his  simplicity  and  his  hu¬ 
mility,  and  even  his  doubt  and 
fear.  We  have  the  record  in  his 
diary  of  a  sennon  which,  he  says, 
‘‘  Newman  preached  at  his  father  ” 
in  Surrey  Chapel.  With  refe¬ 
rence  to  his  frequent  humbled, 
doubting,  and  despondent  state, 
in  such  a  character  the  doubt,  the 
fear,  and  the  |)enitencc  arc  like  the 
dints  on  the  shield  of  an  old  cru¬ 
sader.  When  Rowland  Hill  was 
staying  with  him,  on  the  occasion 
(tf  a  visit  to  Maidstone,  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry  after  his  welfare,  Mr. 
Hall  said,  “  I  am  just  where  you 


left  me.” 

“  What !  ” 

said  Mr. 

Hill, 

“  got  no  further  ?  ’ 

said 

Mr. 

Hall,  “  not 

a  step.” 

“  Where 

was  it,  then  ?  ‘ 

'’  said^Ir. 

Hill. 

a 

Rejoicing  with  trem- 

bling. 

” 

[IS  the  rej)ly. 

“  Be  sun^ 

and  ! 

stop 

there,”  said 

the  vene- 

rable 

evangelist ;  “  don’t  try  to 

go  a 

step 

beyond  :  my 

c 

c 

r 

says,  ‘  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
feareth  always.*  ” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Tract  So(;iety, 
at  Maidstone,  one  of  the  speakers 
referred  to  the  number  of  souls 
saved  and  blessed  through  The 
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Sin/iers  Friend^  and  said  with 
pardonable,  but  rather  (|ncstioiiablc 
taste,  ‘‘  Wliat  a  clapping  of  hands 
there  will  be  when  the  author 
enters  Heaven  !  ”  This  was  re¬ 
ported  to  him  afterwards ;  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  When  !  ah,  if  I  ever  get 
there !  ”  Why,  you  don’t  mean 
to  say  you  have  any  doubt  ?  ”  said 
the  person ;  “  are  you  not  certain 
you’ll  get  there  ?  ”  lie  said — 

“  I’ve  no  doubts,  because  Christ 
came  to  save  sinners  and  I  am  one. 
If  1  got  up  to  the  gate  and  any 
there  should  object  to  such  a  sin¬ 
ner  going  in,  I  can  fancy  another 
one  saying — ‘  O,  but  you  muat  let 
him  in — he  has  got  a  drop  of  the 
Master’s  blood  upon  him,  and  that 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.  No,  I  can¬ 
not  doubt.  I  don’t  think  the  devil 
would  much  like  me  hell.  Me 
w  ould  be  saying — ‘  Turn  that  psalm¬ 
sing,  Christ-loving  fellow’  out.’  ” 
Then  he  added — “  Arthur — never 
give  up  hope  for  the  vilest — your 
lather  is  an  instance  of  (lod’s 
mercy,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
vilest.”  His  favourite  se;il,  an  en¬ 
larged  copy  of  w  hich  is  stamped  on 
the  cover  of  this  volume,  expressed 
his  only  and  habitual  confidence — 
the  cross,  an  anchor,  and  the  w  ords 
— “  Other  refuge  have  1  none.” 

Thus  bow  true  it  is,  that  even 
frc(|uently  the  most  saintly  and 
illustrious  men  do  not  claim  an 
abundant  entrance  into  the  king¬ 
dom,  but  “  on  boards,  and  on  broken 
pieces  of  the  ship,  they  escape  safe 
to  land.”  We  have  not  recited 
the  story  of  the  life  after  any  co¬ 


herent  or  seriatim  fashion.  We 
have  rather  referred  to  the  volume 
thus  lengthily,  because  it  furnishes 
an  instance  of  miraculous  useful¬ 
ness  emanating  from  a  life  having 
little  to  lift  it  into  conspicuousness 
beyond  that  which  gave  character 
to  the  apostle  Paul,  “  It  pleased 
God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me.”  Of 
^Ir.  Hall  it  may  be  said,  as  has 
been  said  of  the  most  venerable 
modern  saint  of  the  Romish 
Church,  the  Cure  d’Ars,  whom 
he  resembled  in  many  points  for 
the  simplicity,  singleness,  straight- 
forw  ardness,  and,  if  our  Protestant 
friends  will  not  be  oftended,  we 
would  say,  the  miraculousness  of 
his  spiritual  life — He  teas  not 
learned  hut  he  teas  enlightened'' 
This  is  precisely  the  thing  wanted 
to  make  not  only  a  holy  but  a  use¬ 
ful  character ;  and  God  forbid  that 
we  should  teach  so  sad  a  heresy  as 
that  (Jod  leads  men  by  his  provi- 
♦Icnco  into  the  wreck,  aiul  misery, 
and  mystery  of  sin,  to  enhance  his 
glory ;  hut  there  are  such  depths 
in  which,  when  he  linds  a  soul,  he 
makes  it  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the 
“  uttermost  ”  to  which  his  salva¬ 
tion  can  reach.  It  is  a  great  truth, 
copiously  illustrated  in  this  re¬ 
markable  life,  that  “  w  hen  God 
has  made  choice  of  a  soul,  and 
predestinated  it  to  something 
great,  he  marks  it  with  his  own 
seal,  and  that  seal  is  the  cross.” 


*  Memoirs  of  John  Ahernethy.  By  George  Macilwainy  F.R.C.S.  TLird 
Edition.  Hatchard  &  Co.  1856. 


MAY — VOL.  VIII. 


OLD  ABERNETHY.* 


SOME  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  alike  at  the  topic  and 
the  title  of  our  biographic  paper,  first,  because  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  readers  of  the  Eclectic  have  not  much  interest 
in  professional  medical  biographies,  and,  again,  both  as  the 
subject  of  the  present  article  has  long  since  left  the  scene  of  his 
action  and  eccentricity,  and  has  not  popularly  been  regarded  as 
a  person  of  eminently  inimitable  qualities  of  character ;  but  we 
have  been  moved  to  the  devotion  of  these  few  pages  by  a  sense  of 
penitence  for  our  own  injustice.  It  may  seem  a  somewhat  scanda¬ 
lous  thing  to  many  of  our  readers  more  oraniverous  in  the  feast  of 
books  than  ourselves,  but  we  will  confess  that  only  within  the 
lest  few  weeks  Mr.  ^facilwain^s  memoir  of  his  old  friend  has 
fallen  in  our  way.  For  the  book  itself,  it  is  one  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  of  biographies,  the  production  of  a  man  intermeddling 
evidently  with  many  kinds  of  knowledge  in  which  medical  men 
are  not  usually  supposed  to  be  interested.  It  is  written,  too,  in 
a  generous  spirit  towards  other  younger,  and  not  so  popular, 
systems  of  medicine  ;  but  the  work  itself  may  be  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage  by  all  thoughtful  minds.  There  is,  no  doubt,  frequently 
too  much  diffuseness.  Mr.  Macilwain  always  writes  very  sen¬ 
sibly,  but  we  feel  that,  in  such  a  biography,  some  of  his  own  re¬ 
flections  might  have  been  omitted,  or,  certainly,  greatly  con¬ 
densed.  After  all,  however,  the  uppermost  feeling  in  our  minds 
is  a  sense  of  thankfulness  to  him  for  enabling  us  to  do  justice  to 
a  misrendered  man.  “  Ah !  ”  perhaps  some  reader  will  say,  of 
course,  that  is  the  trick  of  the  biographer :  in  the  hands  of  the 
biographer  all  characters  become  elevated,  and  noble,  and  ra- 
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stoiu*  ;  lliry  \vrn*  all 

r»'|»rirv»M|,  liowrvor, 

— |nr;;«Ty  \Na>  tlic  luipanhui- 
al*N*  sin.  Mr.  Hall  tK*lcriiiiiinl 
to  «*vorv  iiM'aiis  for  salvation. 
Ilf  say>,  **  I  iV'lt  a  kiiai  of  sU|»or- 
natiiral  ai^^oncy  porvadin;;:  iiiy  uludc 
soul.”  Ilf  saw  the  jud^e,  iian)n 
W(hh1,  hut  without  siKTi  *ss,  The 
warrant  for  excention  arrived;  he 
saw  th(‘  governor  of  the  Hank  of 
Mni^lund,  re|M'est*ntinL(  the  jn\>se- 
eution,  ainl  did  not  receive  much 
fiieourai^ement.  He  went  to  tin* 
Mansion  House,  to  tin*  Lord 
May«>r.  and  ahno>t  eompelh'd  him 
to  his  earriai;e  to  l;o  with  him 
t<»  introduce  him  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  whom  the  recommendation  to 
nn  rev  re^^ted.  Lrom  him  In*  vc- 
cfivfd  i’oiu|dimfnts  and  coiiL^ratn- 
latitms  n|>on  his  activity  and  hene- 
volencf,  IfaviiiLC  him  oidy  des|)ond- 
inir  ainl  ho|n'h*ss.  it  was  not  till  he 
reached  home  the  next  day,  when 
he  seemed  \o  have  thrown  all  his 
etVorts  to  the  winds,  that  the 
tJovi'inor  of  the  .lail  met  him, 
and  told  him  that  he  had 
sa\e<l  tin*  life  of  the  forger, 
that  the  n-prieve  had  already 
arrivt*<l.  He  says  : — 

The  next  day  I  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  the  poor  grateful 
irisoiuT,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
)ut  once : — 

“  Maidstone  Ciaol,  April  *J4th,  1818. 

“  Hear  ANO  IIONOI'KMI  Fkii.nd, 

.  .  .  “  ll  is  to  yon  that 

I  owe  my  life,  and  1  trust  that  1  shall 
never  forget  to  pray  for  yon.  1  was 
once  ln'lorc  seeking  the  kingdom  of 
tJod,  through  our  lioni  .lesus  ('hrist, 


hut  hy  the  erafiiness  of  the  devil  I  was 
eH.sily  led  away  into  the  path  which 
leads  to  destruction,  and  whieli  ha.s 
brought  me  within  these  dungeon 
walls.  Hut  thanks  he  to  Clod  he  ha.s 
stopped  me  in  my  mad  career,  and  He 
heard  my  prayers  even  from  the  dej»th> 
of  a  dungeon,  and  stood  with  open 
arms  to  rect  ive  me,  and  1  hope  and 
trust  that  lie  will  give  me  grace  to 
continue  humble  and  ])eniieiit,  hoih 
now  and  cveimorc.  Amen.  Tlii?.  is  • 
the  sincere  prayer  of  a  poor  pemient 
sinner,  just  reprieved  from  a  dungeon 
where  he  lia.s  been  confined  thirty -one 
days  under  sentence  of  death. 

“Gkokuk  Dunk.” 

Soon  after  receiving  this'  letter  I 
went  to  the  prison,  and  the  gaoler 
brought  the  j)oor  man  into  my  pre¬ 
sence.  He  was  all  agitation.  He 
looked  at  me  with  a  sort  (»f  frenzied 
delight — grasjiedmy  hand — brushed 
down  the  tears  from  his  eyes — 
stamped  on  the  ground — looked  at 
me  again — and  at  length,  in  Itroken 
half-stilled  accents  exclaimed,  “  Mv 
deliverer  !  ijiy  life  !  my  lilc! — I  owe 
my  life  to  you.’’  I  told  him  not  to 
thank  me,  hut  to  thank  that  gra¬ 
cious  (lod  w  ho  had  wrought  out  .so 
remarkable  a  deliverance,  and  who 
had  inereif idly’  employed  inyst*lf;<s 
his  instrument.  I  felt  very  (juecr, 
and  alter  giving  him  tlie  best  ad- 
viee  in  my  ])ower,  returned  liome, 
jiraising  and  thanking  my  Almighty 
Friend  for  his  goodness  and  ten¬ 
der  mercy.  And  1  never  saw  the 
poor  man  again — I  did  not  like 
to  he  praised. 

It  was  surely  an  interesting  and 
cveiitrul  lift*.  I'rom  its  immedi¬ 
ately  human  side  wt*  see  a  manly 
and  courageous  character,  not  at 
all  to  be  moved  from  its  stt'adlast- 
uess.  f)nce  he  pinioned  a  high¬ 
wayman,  single  handed,  and  re¬ 
tained  him  in  his  grasp  till  as.<is- 
tanee  came  ;  on  another  occasion, 
ever  ready  to  help  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  hearing  a  wo- 
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mail  shriek,  in  tlic  nmrket-plaeo 
in  Maidstone,  beneath  the  blows 
ami  ill  usage  of  her  husband,  he 
rushed  forward  and,  with  one 
blow,  knocked  the  fellow  down  ; 
but  he  received,  as  his  reward,  such 
a  fracture  on  his  forehead,  from 
the  woman’s  patten,  that  he  re¬ 
tained  the  mark  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  Hence,  ever  afterwards, 
when  disposed  benevolently  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  (piarrels,  bo  said,  “  Jlo- 
member  the  })atten  !  ”  In  bis 
younger  days  he  was  an  admirable 
fencer,  for,  a  century  ago,  country 
gentlemen  supposed  it  necessary  to 
keep  up  that  aecomplisliment ;  and 
he  was  a  Tory  of  tlie  old  school  of 
jxilitics,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
chief  conservative  organ  of  the 
county  of  Kent,  althobgh,  when 
his  life  settled  down  into  its  holy 
stillness,  he  attended,  ami  became 
a  deacon  of  the  [ndependent  Chapel 
at  Maidstone;  but  he  always  con¬ 
tinued  true  to  Toryism — the  singu¬ 
lar  contradictiousness  of  the  man: 
and  his  affectionate  editor  holds, 
as  one  of  his  tirst  recollections,  the 
memory  of  his  father  refusing  to 
comply  with  pojuilar  opinion  in 
an  illumination.  The  mob  kindled 
a  huge  bonfire  in  front  of  his  house, 
and  hurled  at  it  scores  of  burning 
firebrands,  five  of  which 'entered 
the  window'  of  the  sitting-room. 
“  There  stood  my  father,  calmly 
picking  them  up  and  throwing 
them  out  again.”  We  recur  to 
these  things  because  they  illus¬ 
trate  a  strong  human  character. 
He  Was  great  in  the  history  of  his 


conversion,  inexhaustible  in  the 
depth  of  his  love  to  the  Sinner's 
Friend,  and  to  the  souls  of  sin¬ 
ners.  r»ut  it  was  not  a  weak 
nature  that  was  coiU|uered  when 
‘‘  the  day-spring  from  on  high 
visited  him,”  a  strong  tenacious 
spirit  standing  in  the  pathway  of 
social  habit  and  routine.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  striking  points 
of  his  eharatder  is,  that  he  m*ver 
outlived  his  simplicity  and  his  hu¬ 
mility,  and  even  his  doubt  and 
fear.  We  have  the  record  in  his 
diary  of  a  sermon  which,  he  says, 
“  Kewnian  preached  at  his  father” 
in  Surrey  Cha{)el.  With  refe¬ 
rence  to  his  freciuent  humbled, 
doubting,  and  despondent  state, 
in  such  a  character  tlu*  doubt,  the 
fear,  and  the  penitence  are  like  the 
dints  on  the  shit‘ld  of  an  (»ld  cru¬ 
sader.  When  Howland  Hill  was 
staying  with  him,  on  the  occasinn 
of  a  visit  to  Maidstone,  in  ri'ply  to 
an  iu([nirv  after  his  welfare,  Mr. 
Hall  said,  “  I  am  just  where  you 
left  me.”  “What!”  said  Mr. 
Hill,  “got  no  further?  ”  “  No,” 

said  Mr.  Hall,  “not  a  stej).” 
“  Where  was  it,  then  ?  ”  said^Ir. 
Hill.  “  Hejoicing  with  trem¬ 
bling,”  was  the  reply.  “  He  sun* 
and  stop  there,”  said  the  vene¬ 
rable  evangelist;  “don’t  try  to 
go  a  step  beyond  :  my  old  book 
says,  ‘  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
feareth  always.’  ” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Tract  Society, 
at  Maidstone,  one  of  the  speakers 
referred  to  tlu^  number  of  souls 
sav(*d  and  blessed  through  The 
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Sinnfrs  Friend^  aiul  said  with 
panhuiahh*,  Imt  ratlnT  «|iirstiniial*h* 
tasto,  “  What  a  clapping  of  hands 
there  will  he  when  the  author 
enters  Heaven!”  This  was  rc- 
|M>rted  to  him  afterwards ;  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  When  !  ah,  if  J  ever  got 
there!”  “  Why,  }’ou  tlon’t  mean 
to  say  you  have  any  donht  ?”  said 
the  person;  “  are  you  not  certain 
you’ll  get  there  ?  ”  He  said — 

“  I’ve  no  doubts,  because  Christ 
CHine  to  save  sinners  and  I  am  one. 
If  1  got  up  to  the  gate  and  any 
there  should  object  to  such  a  sin¬ 
ner  going  in,  I  can  fancy  another 
one  saying — ‘  (),  hut  you  must  let 
him  in — lie  has  got  a  drop  of  the 
Master's  blood  upon  him,  and  that 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.  No,  I  can¬ 
not  doubt.  1  don't  tiiink  the  devil 
would  much  like  me  in  hell.  He 
would  he  saying — ‘  Turn  that  psalm¬ 
sing,  Christ-loving  fellow  out.’  ” 
Then  he  added — “  Arthur — never 
give  up  hope  for  the  vilest — your 
lather  is  an  instance  of  (iod’s 
mercy,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
vilest.’’  His  favourite,  seal,  an  en¬ 
larged  copy  of  which  is  stamped  on 
the  cover  of  this  volume,  ex])ressed 
his  only  and  habitual  confidence — 
the  cross,  an  anchor,  ami  the  words 
— “  Other  refuge  have  I  none.” 

Thus  how  true  it  is,  that  even 
Ireipieiitly  the  most  saintly  and 
illustrious  men  do  not  claim  an 
abundant  entrance  into  the  king- 
ilom,  l)ut  “  on  boards,  and  on  broken 
pieces  of  the  ship,  they  escape  safe 
to  land.”  We  have  not  recited 
the  story  of  the  life  after  any  co¬ 


herent  or  seriatim  fashion.  We 
hav(*  rather  referred  to  the  volume 
thus  lengthily,  because  it  furnishes 
an  instance  of  miraculous  useful¬ 
ness  emanating  from  a  life  having 
little  to  lift  it  into  cons})icuousiiess 
beyoml  that  which  gave  character 
to  the  aiiostle  Paul,  It  pleased 
(lod  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me.”  Of 
Mr.  Hall  it  may  be  said,  as  has 
been  said  of  the  most  venerable 
modern  saint  of  the  Koniish 
Church,  the  Cure  d’Ars,  whom 
he  resembled  in  many  points  for 
the  simplicity,  singleness,  straight¬ 
forwardness,  and,  if  our  Protestant 
friends  will  not  be  otVen(b‘il,  wi* 
would  say,  the  miraculoiisness  of 
his  spiritual  life — ‘‘  He  iras  imt 
learned  but  he  was  enliyhtened.'' 
This  is  precisely  the  thing  wanted 
to  make  not  only  a  holy  but  a  use¬ 
ful  character ;  and  flod  forbid  that 
we  should  teach  so  sad  a  heresy  as 
that  (lod  leads  men  by  his  provi¬ 
dence  into  the  wreck',  and  miserv, 
ami  mystery  of  sin,  to  enhance  liis 
glory;  but  there  are  such  d(‘pth> 
in  which,  when  he  linds  a  soul,  he 
makes  it  to  be  tin*  inlerpret(M-  ot  the 
“  uttermost  ”  to  which  his  salva¬ 
tion  can  reach.  It  is  a  great  truth, 
copiously  illustrat<‘d  in  this  re¬ 
markable  life,  that  “  w  hen  God 
has  made  choice  of  a  soul,  and 
predestinated  it  to  something 
great,  he  marks  it  with  his  own 
seal,  and  that  seal  is  the  cross.  ’ 


